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Section V. 
1751 To 1800 


Nothing perhaps proves more conclusively the progress of a town 
than the development or extension of its various Institutions of whatever 
nature they may be. Thus, for instance, the commercial community 
require extended warehouse accommodation for the storage of goods; 
the erection of superior buildings becomes necessary, wherein to transact 
their business ; the legal profession requires extended offices to cope with 
the increasing work arising from commercial and other disputes and the 
dealings with land; the civic authorities deem it necessary to have larger, 
more commodious, and imposing edifices to impart a dignity commensurate 
with the growing importance of the town they govern, as well as for the 
accommodation of an augmented staff; and last but not least is the inaugu- 
ration and support of benevolent institutions for the benefit of those who 
are unhappily not in a position to provide for themselves the comforts, or 
command the skill, obtainable at hospitals and other voluntarily supported 
institutions. This latter phase of social life more strongly, perhaps, than 
any other, testifies to the growing wealth of a town, and provides a praise- 
worthy means for disposing of a portion of that wealth which successful 
enterprise bestows upon the more fortunate inhabitants. In this respect 
it is gratifying to know that Liverpool has produced many philanthropists, 
and that her wealthier people have never been remiss in their endeavours 
to provide for the requirements of their poorer brethren. Some of these 
features have already been alluded to, such as the foundation of the Free 
Grammar School, Blue Coat Hospital, Almshouses, Infirmary, and Seamen’s 
Hospital, and there are others we will have occasion to notice as we proceed. 


MARKETS 


In the meantime the progress of the town may be instanced by its 
requirements with regard to further Market accommodation. It has been 
necessary to mention the Markets of Liverpool throughout our recital, as 
they are frequently alluded to in the Records. In early times they probably 
came next in importance to the shipping industry, but it will not be needful 
to make other than passing remarks on the subject in our future pages, so 
that it will be appropriate at this point to give a general statement with 
regard to these important institutions, and thus keep the reader in touch 
with the past and future dealings with them. 

The Markets were, of course, very important centres for the distribution 
of food stuffs, and for so small a town as Liverpool they were at first in 
scattered localities. A general Market was at a very early period held 
at the White Cross, at the junction of Old Hall Street and Chapel Street, 
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close to which the Butchers’ Shambles were situate, occupying part of the 
site of the present Exchange Flags. These Shambles were removed when 
the improvement of High Street took place about the beginning of the 
19th century. Another Market was held in Derby Square on the site of 
part of the old Castle, part of Cable Street being occupied for the same 
purpose. On this area becoming too small, the Council in 1751 ordered 
that there should be a Market Place in Price’s Square, afterwards called 
Cleveland Square. 

The necessity for ordering Cleveland Square to be used as a Market 
place was apparent from the congested state into which, through increasing 
trade, the principal or central market surrounding St. George’s Church had 
degenerated by the large number of houses and buildings erected there 
seriously contracting the space available for market purposes. A view of 
this locality at the present time cannot possibly suggest the density of 
the buildings erected around this site at the time of which we write, or the 
cramped space the Market occupied. At the South side of the Church, 
opposite the end of Redcross Street, the road was blocked up by a mass of 
buildings known as Temple Bar, with a narrow footpath running alongside ; 
to the East of this was another mass of buildings called Castle Ditch; on 
the North side of the Church was Castle Hill and on the West Preesons Row. 
The opening of Cleveland Square Market probably relieved the pressure 
for the time being, but some years afterwards it became necessary to clear 
all these buildings away for town improvements and provide market space 
elsewhere. 

Cleveland Square was used as a Market Place down to 1888, when the 
City Council passed a resolution ordering its discontinuance. This would 
appear to be the last open-air Market in Liverpool, the others having long 
been relegated to St. John’s (1822) and the opposite side of Great Charlotte 
Street. 

The ancient Fish Market, as we know, was held at an early period in a 
long narrow building on the North side of St. Nicholas’ Churchyard, the 
position being clearly shewn on old Maps of the town. Here roots and 
potatoes were also sold, which, as we have seen, if offered for sale at any- 
other place were liable to forfeiture. This building was taken down to 
effect the widening of Chapel Street. A new Fish Market was erected at 
the bottom of James Street, afterwards removed to a building at the top 
of the same street, thence to St. John’s Market, and finally to its present 
site on the East side of Great Charlotte Street. 

A Market was also held for a comparatively short time in Pownall 
Square, and a Vegetable Market, established at the foot of Islington, which 
many will recollect, ceased to exist more than thirty years ago. 

With the exception of the Fish Markets these were all held in the 
open air, for it was not until many years after this date that the Corporation 
entertained the idea of providing covered buildings for the accom- 
modation and shelter of the Market people. 

The early Cattle Market (1571) was held in Chapel Street, afterwards 
in Castle Street, from whence it was removed to Church Lane on the West 
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side of St. Peter’s Churchyard, then to the East side of Lime Street (where 
the Railway Station now stands), later on to the North Haymarket in Great 
Homer Street, for some short period in Everton Valley, and eventually to 
the Stanley Cattle Market in Old Swan. 

Thus Liverpool was always to the fore with its Markets, a matter of 
considerable importance to most English towns in ancient times, for unless 
they possessed such institutions, where the products of their industries, of 
whatever nature, could be concentrated so as to offer inducements to those 
who had goods or produce to dispose of to resort thereto, and thereby 
attract to a common centre those persons desirous of purchasing, they 
were not considered of much importance. 

There is no doubt that these Markets were necessary and fulfilled a 
useful purpose in those days, and to some extent may do so even now, 
but when we look at our long and numerous streets of handsome shops, 
occupied by struggling ratepayers, who labour under heavy rents and taxes 
all the year round, and consider that the customers they have a right to 
expect are diverted to a large extent into the general Market, where most 
of the Stall-holders pay comparatively little for their accommodation, 
one is inclined to think that, except for the purpose of wholesale dealings, 
or as distributing centres, their utility has become a thing of the past, the 
former necessary concentration of products has changed a public advantage 
into a private injustice, and in fairness to the ratepayers, as far as 
retail business is concerned, ought now to be abolished. 


CHARTER OF GEORGE II. 


Not only is the continued progress of the town evidenced by the increased 
facilities provided for the provisioning of the people, and by other instances 
of social advancement that might be mentioned, but also by the assiduity 
with which the Council looked after the interests of the community from a 
legislative or governmental point of view. The agitation we have already 
noticed with regard to the operation of the Charter of William III. in the 
early part of this century, although lulled for the time being, again broke 
out, and in order to arrive at some settlement of this vexed question, the 
Council petitioned Parliament in 1751 for an additional Charter explanatory 
of that of 1695, as well as to obtain powers to appoint additional Justices 
of the Peace—to empower the Recorder to appoint a deputy, and for an 
express grant of the Seashore. It was later suggested that the Justices 
should be composed of the four oldest or senior Aldermen and that the 
Mayor for the time being should act as a Justice of the Peace for the Borough 
for the term of three years after his year of office. The Petition was referred 
to the Law Officers of the Crown, who, however, did not support the appli- 
cation of the Corporation as prayed, but advised that a Charter might be 
granted to explain the former one; to authorise the appointment of the 
Mayor as a Justice of the Peace for four years after the expiration of his 
Mayoralty ; the appointment of four Aldermen next to the senior Alderman 
to be Justices whilst Members of the Council; and the Recorder to have 
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power to appoint a deputy in case of absence or indisposition ; the rights 
and privileges enjoyed under previous Charters to be confirmed in all other 
respects. On this basis the Charter of George II. was granted, with which 
the Corporation had to be satisfied. It was read to the Council on the 
3rd July, 1752, ordered to be copied in the Council Book, and deposited in 
the Corporation Chest among the other Charters in safe custody. Not- 
withstanding the refusal to grant the Sea Shore to the Corporation as 
prayed in the Petition the Council continued to deal with it as they had 
theretofore done. As an instance, in December, 1752, they granted a 
portion of it on the West side of the Old Churchyard to the use of the Parish 
for an additional Churchyard for goo years at a rent of 5s. per annum. 
This was done in accordance with a previous agreement, but that circum- 
stance and subsequent actions shew that the refusal to grant the shore in 
express words did not deter the Corporation from dealing with it in their 
own way. 


FREEDOM TO A TRUNKMAKER 


On the 4th September, 1751, the Council ordered that William Gladman, 
Trunkmaker, be admitted free, gratis, he being the first person of that busi- 
ness who had offered to settle here. This freedom was granted conditionally 
upon his settling in the town and following his trade. 


POWDER MAGAZINES 


For some years the storage of Gunpowder was restricted to a Magazine 
on the North side of Brownlow Hill (on the present site of Russell Street), at a 
distance from the town considered safe enough for the purpose. Prior to 
1744 these premises were held by Robert Norman & Co., but in that year 
the Lease was surrendered and three separate Leases granted respectively 
to Robert Norman, Thomas Pearce, and William Underhill, of London, 
Merchants. During the Rebellion troubles in 1745 the Corporation sent a 
Watch to guard the Magazine “until the Powder be shipped on board 
some ship.” Two small vessels were hired to receive the powder and 
men appointed to guard them. The continued extension of the town no 
doubt caused some anxiety as to the propriety of keeping this Powder 
Magazine in that locality, and the Grand Jury at Quarter Sessions presented 
the old Magazine as existing contrary to law and as dangerous to the lives 
and properties of many thousands of His Majesty’s subjects residing in 
Liverpool, so that in October, 1751, a Committee was appointed to purchase 
a piece of land in Cheshire near the Black Rock to erect Powder Magazines 
upon when the old one should be removed from its then position, and the 
Council also prohibited the carting of Gunpowder through the streets 
contrary to the several Bye-laws. This resulted in about an acre of land 
being purchased in 1752 at Liscard, from one Robert Richardson, for £30, 
and was leased off in 31 small square portions to various parties for the 
purpose of erecting Magazines or receptacles for Gunpowder. The whole 
of the property was taken down in 1838-9 under agreement with the Lessees 
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and totally rebuilt under a new arrangement, additional purchases being 
made by the Corporation at considerable outlay to complete the Magazines. 
Though long disused for this particular purpose, the place still retains 
its name, and it may not be uninteresting to know that they originated 
so long ago as 1752. 


DEODANDS 


An entry under date 18th October, 1751, stands uniquely alone in 
the Records, relative to an old and probably now forgotten English Law, 
and is therefore specially worthy of notice. 


* That this Council do remit all Deodands which have fallen to the Corpora- 
tion during the last year to the persons fforfeiting the same, they Paying the 
accustomed ffees due thereon.” 


On reading this entry the question will occur to many, What is a 
Deodand ? In reply we will quote from two authorities. First: ‘In 
English law, any personal chattel such as a horse, wagon, knife, &c., which 
was the immediate cause of the death of a human being. A Deodand was 
originally given to God, viz., devoted to pious uses. In later times, deodands 
fell to the Crown as part of the Royal Revenue.”’ The second authority 
states: ‘The word ‘deodand’ is from the Latin Deo dandus—to be given 
to God—(English Law)—A personal chattel, animate or inanimate, as 
a horse, or a Cart, that, having caused the untimely death of any man by 
mischance, was given to God, that is, forfeited to the King, to be applied 
to pious uses.”” This law was abolished by Statute (9 & ro Vic.) in 1846. 
This peculiar forfeiture has been referred to in our previous pages in con- 
nection with waifs and strays, felons’ goods, &c. (see page 181), but no 
other reference, save the one above quoted, has been discovered suggesting 
that the Corporation ever had occasion to take advantage of the law in 
that respect, still the wording of the resolution clearly points to these 
forfeitures being not uncommon. 


CHURCH SERVICES 


The Corporation continued to regulate or control all matters in con- 
nection with St. George’s Church; they let the Pews and Sittings and 
received the rents; paid Ministers’ and Officers’ Salaries, &c., and even 
dictated the manner and form of conducting the services. They did not 
however profit by the collection of rents, as the payment of salaries, &c., 
required all the money received. How far they succeeded in improving 
the services may be fairly judged by an experiment tried in 1751, when the 
Council ordered that chanting Divine Service, or such parts thereof as 
were usually thus performed in the Church of England, be introduced, 
and the management thereof was left with Alderman Shaw, who was to 
agree with some proper person to instruct some persons in the knowledge and 
exercise thereof. This form of service was evidently quite new in Liverpool 
at this time. A tutor was appointed, but the practice of chanting did 
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not last very long, for on the 3rd July, 1752, it was ordered to be discon- 
tinued, without any given reason, and Mr. Brett, the Master, was paid 
five guineas “‘ for his trouble and pains in instructing persons to chant.’ 


CLAYTON SQUARE 


Clayton Square has not infrequently played a prominent part in 
Liverpool life, as a place for holding political and other meetings, and 
although its former glories may have departed, it will always hold a foremost 
position amongst the thoroughfares of the City. It will therefore not be 
uninteresting to advert to its origin and its originators, the following details 
being given to that end. 

The land held by the Claytons fronted Church Street, commencing at 
a point about midway between Basnett Street and the present Parker 
Street (the latter was not then formed) and continued up to Ranelagh 
Street, then turned South-eastwardly along that street to a point just 
beyond Cases Street, then turning for some distance Westwardly, in part 
along the present Market Street, where it again turned Southwardly and 
ran in a zig-zag line to the point first mentioned. This was a considerable 
stretch of ground and its value (shall we say “‘site’’ value ?) to-day is 
prodigous. 

The first Lease of this land was granted by the Corporation to William 
Clayton in 1690. This gentleman was an eminent Merchant in his day and 
filled the civic chair in 1689. He succeeded Jasper Maudit as Member for 
Liverpool in 1698, and represented the Borough in six Parliaments. He 
died in 1715, being buried in St. Nicholas’ Church, where his monument 
may still be seen. His widow, Elizabeth Clayton, renewed the Lease of 
this land in 1718, and again in 1738. In the latter Lease the premises 
are described as ‘‘ A messuage barn and garden on the North side of Church 
Street, containing 14 acres and an addition of ground at the East end 
about 80 yards in length along the highway (presumably Ranelagh Street) 
and 20 yards in breadth or depth next to Robert Wilson’s buildings and 
Ropery.’”’ Mrs. Clayton died in 1745 and the following year the Lease was 
renewed to Sarah Clayton, her daughter. In that Lease the premises are 
described as ‘‘ two houses, a barn, a Stable and other buildings and a close 
or large garden on the North side of Church Street near St. Peter’s Church.” 
In 1751 Miss Clayton again renewed the Lease, the premises being described 
as ‘‘ A close of ground and a house thereon formerly erected and lying on 
the North side of Church Street near St. Peter’s Church and contains to 
the front of Church Street 126 yards and 2 feet and extends from over 
against Warbrick’s Almshouses (foot of Bold Street) eastwardly to the 
house late Elizabeth Wilson’s 93 yards and 6 inches bounded on the East 
by Wilson’s Ropewalk and on the West Mr. Williamson’s lands, on which 
there is intended to be built a new Square.” 

Thus it appears that up to 1751 the site of this new Square was open 
fields or gardens, but the object of the last renewal was apparently to sell 
portions of the land for building purposes. In December of the following 
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year the Council ordered that “‘ all or any persons who hath or shall purchase 
any parcel of ground for building on, under Mrs. Clayton’s lease, being 
part of the field out of which she is laying out her new intended Square, 
may have separate Leases in their own names for their own three lives, 
they severally paying to the Corporation the yearly ground rent of 12d. 
per yard for the fronts of their buildings and premises, provided such 
persons come and take up their leases whilst all the lives in her said Lease 
are in being and in six months after their respective houses or buildings 
are erected, first producing their title to the ground.” 

Apparently this invitation to parcel out the land for building purposes 
did not find immediate favour with speculators, for in 1760 only two houses 
had been erected, and it was not until 1770 that separate Leases began to 
be issued to the purchasers of the various building plots. 

The Square was formed in front of Mrs. Clayton’s house (now represented 
by the Prince of Wales Theatre), and Parker Street was cut through as 
an access thereto. There was no exit from the Square on the East side, 
Elliot Street not being opened out until 1822, and it thus, for many years, 
formed a secluded and select residential quarter. The large houses erected, 
now used as offices and hotels, speak eloquently of the elevated intentions 
of the builders or proprietors at the time of laying out this new Square. 


GALLEY VU. CLEGG 


A careful reader will have observed from what has been detailed that 
the Corporation from the earliest times lost no opportunity of annexing 
the Waste—no man’s land—around the town and permanently securing 
it as part of the Corporate Estate. There was, of course, no other body 
or person who could presume to do such a thing, or if they did would be 
immediately challenged, and hence this accretion took what may be termed 
a natural course. As we have seen, not only did the Corporation lay hands 
upon the waste lands within the boundaries of the town, but went further 
and claimed the sea shore or strand along the river, notwithstanding the 
refusal of the Crown to grant it in the Charter, and as the town developed 
into an important seaport, this acquisition proved probably more valuable 
for dock purposes even than the waste did for estate extension. It must 
also be remembered that at this time (1752) the waters of the Mersey north 
of the old Dock washed nearly up to the bottom of Water Street, the whole 
of the shore down to the present river wall being subsequently reclaimed 
for the formation of the docks. Boat building was then a thriving industry 
carried on at this place, and the builders apparently considered the shore 
upon which they built their boats or vessels, if not their own by title, belonged 
to no one else, but their assumed ownership coming under notice the 
Corporation stepped in and upset the calculations of the occupiers by 
taking measures to protect its presumed rights. A claim was made to a 
portion of the shore in this vicinity by a boatbuilder named Thomas Galley. 
He occupied the land apparently without any authority from the Corpora- 
tion, whose endeavours to oust him from the holding resulted in an important 
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Action being instituted known as ‘‘ Galley v. Clegg.” Galley was a sub- 
tenant of one Thomas Walmsley, who claimed part of the Strand at the 
foot of Water Street, but under what title does not appear, and Clegg, 
being Mayor in 1748, when the dispute arose, was sued as representing 
the Corporation. 

The proceedings as recorded are somewhat complicated and in a great 
measure obscure, but the following extracts will fairly elucidate the cause 
of contention and describe the progress of the case, and at the same time 
shew the determination with which the Corporation prosecuted what they 
no doubt considered their righteous claim. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to retrace our steps for a few years. 

The dispute appears to have been raised by a resolution of the Council 
passed on the 1st February, 1748 (mentioned in Section IV.), as follows :— 


“That notice be given to Thomas Galley that he must remove his Timber 
laid on the Wast Land he now occupies at the bottom of Water Street as a Timber 
Yard, within the Space of twenty one days, Otherwise that Mr. Mayor be desired 
to order the same to be removed of the said Land it being the Corporation Estate.” 


This action on the part of the Corporation no doubt caused Mr. 
Walmsley (Galley’s landlord) to take measures to protect himself. In 
the meantime a Special Council was held on the 4th May, 1749, to consider 
the matter, and the following minute was recorded :— 


‘‘ Whereas Mr. Thomas Walmsley hath lately sett up a Claim to a parcel of 
Waste Land opposite the Old Custom House Yard in this Town which land this 
Council apprehend is the undoubted Right of the Mayor Bailiffs and Burgesses of 
this Corporation And whereas several persons have by the Consent Permission or 
Approbation of the Common Council of this Corporation set several Ships on the 
said Land to be built or Repaired and Also may havein like manner laid Rubbish, 
Timber, Stones or other things thereon It is therefore now Ordered by this Council 
that in Case any Action or Suits shall be brought against any Person or Persons 
for so doing or who hath or shall so do for the future, till otherwise Ordered by 
this Council, Shall be Supported and Defended therein at the expense of this 
Corporation. And that in case Mr. Walmsley or any Person or Persons shall 
inclose or take up the said Land, that then Mr. Mayor for the time being be 
authorized to Employ Persons to Pull down and remove the same, who shall in 
like manner be defended.” 


The vigorous measures proposed to be taken were not empty threats, 
but were persisted in, for at the end of the same month it was ordered that 
the Mayor be desired to employ persons to remove the Boats, Timber, and 
things off the waste land at the bottom of Water Street claimed by Mr. 
Walmsley and laid thereon by his tenants or under-tenants. The entry 


then sets out the curious method adopted by Mr. Walmsley for asserting 
his claim, as follows :— 


‘“ And it is hereby Noted Observed and Remembered that the following Letters. 
ffigures and Words were about two years agone only, Inscribed and set by the 
said Walmsley’s Orders as is Presumed on the Wall of the House or buildings of 
the said Walmsley at the South West Corner of Water Street or the North West 
Corner of the Building—To Wit TWLM 26 yards to the Stone Trowh. And 
further that Mr. Alderman Bird in October 1747 being the Mayor of this Corpora- 
tion, Ordered and had a Stone which said Walmsley had Just then sett up as his 
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Land Mark on the Sea Shore or Strand opposite there Pulled up, on which said 
Walmsley without Commencing any Suit against any Persons for pulling up the 
said Stone or Land Mark, then caused the said Letters, ffigures and Words to be 
inscribed on his said House Wall or buildings.” 


Presumably the initial letters were intended to represent ‘‘ Thomas 
Walmsley’s Land Mark.”’ 

This dispute had evidently been sustained for some little time with a 
show of determination on both sides and was now about to bear fruit. The 
next move was made by the Council on the 6th June, 1750, when a Committee 
was appointed to consider the evidence to be given in the cause -for the 
Corporation and to consult the Recorder thereon. 

The Corporation had certainly exercised proprietary rights over the 
shore by letting portions of the same for shipbuilding purposes, several 
instances of which have already been given, but beyond this and their 
presumptive right to the waste as the Local Authority no other title could 
be deduced. 

To provide the evidence just mentioned it was necessary to engage 
the services of some members of the Corporate body, but before these 
could become competent witnesses they had to be disfranchised, that is, to 
resign their freedoms, so as to be in a position to tender independent evidence. 
As a result the formal disfranchisement of 35 Aldermen and Councillors 
is recorded at a special meeting of the Council held on the 5th March, 1752, 
but as three of the Aldermen’s names appeared amongst those present at 
that Meeting, the Council held another special Meeting two days afterwards 
and resolved that in order to avoid disputes as to the disfranchisement 
of Messrs. Pole, Gildart, and Hornby, who, although regularly disfranchised 
at the last Council day, were entered in the list of Members attending that 
Meeting, their names and additions be struck out, which was accordingly 
done. A month afterwards all were severally restored to their original 
positions, and these tactics were repeated from time to time as the case 
proceeded. 

The Treasurer was authorised to provide Counsels’ Fees—25 guineas 
to the Senior and 20 guineas to the Junior—and the Mayor was instructed 
to take the Charters, and other documents out of the Chest for production 
on the trial. At the same time the Mayor and members of the Council 
present were given power to enter into any accommodation or agreement 
that might be offered either here or at Lancaster, not derogatory to the 
interest of the Corporation. 

The importance of this action may be gauged from these warlike 
preparations and by the following entry of the 15th April, 1752 :— 

“It is likewise ordered that the Town Clerk Do Take Proper Advice and 
measures to obtain a Trial at the Bar of the Court of King’s Bench on behalf of the 
Corporation in their Cause Clegg at the Suit of Galley as it is a Cause of great 
Consequence, and the Corporation greatly interested therein.” 

After hanging fire for some time this action at length settled down into 
an arbitration case, probably neither party being sure of their ground. 
On the 1st August, 1753, the Recorder, Aldermen Trafford and Davies, and 
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Messrs. Forbes, Goore, the Town Clerk, and Scrope Colquitt were appointed 
a Committee to treat with Mr. Thomas Walmsley or his Agent upon proposals 
made to the Council for an accommodation of all the matters in controversy 
and suit now depending between him and the Corporation in the Cause 
Galley v. Clegg, any agreement arrived at to be ratified by the Council. 

The Committee reported its proceedings to the Council on the 8th 
September, 1753, as follows :— 

“That they the said Committee & Mr. Richard Eccleston, to whom the 
matters in difference between ye Partys was Referred, Had in pursuance of Bonds 
of Arbitration entred into By the said Committee on the behalf of the Corporation 
and the said Joseph Clegg and Mr. Thomas Walmsley the Younger on behalf of 
the said Thomas Galley, made an Award between the said parties, & for their 
Constituents had mutually signed & executed the same. And the said Committee 
also reporting to this Council that before the said Referees entred upon the Refer- 
ence they were all sworn to Secrecy not to divulge the Contents of the said Award 
till the same should be Ratified and Confirmed by the said Constituents reciprocally. 
Wherefore the said Committee now Desire that the said Award may be Ratified 
and Confirmed on their Part, under the Common Seal of this Borough and Cor- 
poration. It is accordingly Ordered that the said Award be ffrom henceforth by 
this Council on their Part ratified & Confirmed as their Act and that such Con- 
firmation be passed under the Common Seal.” 

On the same date it was ordered that the persons who had been dis- 
franchised in order to become competent witnesses for the Corporation in 
the suit be now restored to their several freedoms. The list contains the 
names of 35 Councillors, though not identical with those in the list previously 
mentioned. 

On the 3rd October, 1753, it is recorded that the Award “ being now 
read to this Council who greatly approve thereof, it is ordered that the 
thanks of this Council be given to their Committee for their good office 
and faithful discharge of their Commission.” 

Thus ended this curious Action, apparently to the satisfaction of the 
Corporation. It is a remarkable circumstance that notwithstanding the 
admitted importance of the matter to the Corporation, the substance of 
the Award is not disclosed in the proceedings even after its confirmation, 
when the time for secrecy had ended, except as will shortly appear. It is 
also curious to note that notwithstanding the satisfactory conclusion of the 
case from the Corporation’s standpoint, Galley seems to have continued 
his calling (but this may have been part of the arrangement), and it was 
not until the 2nd April, 1766, that an order was made to serve him with 
notice “that he is not for the future to launch any vessels over Goree 
Causeway upon pain of being prosecuted for the same.” 

Thus a large amount of trouble, expense, and anxiety had been expended 
over this case with really not much apparent result, except that it pre- 
sumably established the Corporation as the superior landlord, but, considered 
as a test case, as in all probability it was, who can estimate the ultimate 
advantages resulting therefrom to the Corporation ? 

The case, however, had a sequel. Mr. Walmsley was not altogether 
ousted from his possession of the land, a fact which tends to shew he had 
some grounds for his claim, for, under the terms of the Award the Corporation 
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in 1753 granted him a Lease for 500 years at a rental of Is. a year during 
one life and after her decease at the yearly rent of £10. 12s. Two years. 
later Mr. Walmsley petitioned the Council for a reduction of that rent on 
the curious ground that his Arbitrator had mistaken the extent of the 
frontage of the land, and the Council considering ‘‘the circumstances of 
his case were too hard on him” generously accepted a Surrender of his 
Lease and granted a fresh one for the same term at half the ground rent. 

This was the final settlement of a very interesting and important 
dispute, and Walmsley continued in the enjoyment of the land under his 
Lease until the reversion was purchased from him some 20 years after for 
dock purposes, Galley remaining his under-tenant. The business of boat- 
building at this particular centre soon became, to some extent, a nuisance, 
and we find that on the 5th December, 1759, complaints were made in Council 
that the road or passage from Water Street End along the sea shore towards. 
the docks was being filled and almost blocked up with boats: and timber. 
It was therefore ordered that Thomas Galley, boatbuilder, and all other 
persons who had laid any boats, timber, or other lumber, should immediately 
remove the same, and that Mr. Walmsley’s land be staked out and the wall at 
Water Street End or such part thereof as was necessary, be taken down in 
order to make a good Road over the sea shore from Water Street End ; 
and Mr. Hutchinson (who was Dock Master at this time, 1759) was instructed 
to take care to keep the shore clear and open. Two years later it was again 
ordered that Mr. Walmsley’s land on the sea shore be staked out and that a 
street of fourteen yards wide be left to the Westward of him. This gives a 
fairly good idea of the state at that time of our present excellent river 
approaches. 

SHIPBUILDING 

We have had occasion in our previous pages to point out that the 
Corporation, instead of preventing persons from doing certain things contrary 
to the Bye-laws or usages of the town, allowed the work to proceed until 
the stoppage of that work imposed an avoidable hardship upon the party 
transgressing. A rather peculiar, though not isolated, case of this description 

» is recorded in April, 1752, when it was ordered as follows :— 

“It is ordered that Mr. Mayor have Power to Employ Persons to remove: 
the Ship now in Building on the Ground or Key of the New Dock being the Cor- 
porations Land or Estate by Mr. John Okill, which he hath done, and hath frequently 
Pulled Down the Dock Wall in order to Launch his Ships, against repeated Orders. 
of Council Made and Notice given him not to Do the like for the ffuture and that 
the Council be desired to attend Mr. Mayor on this affaire.” 

It appears from this entry that Mr. Okill had been a frequent delinquent 
in this matter, but, regardless of the Council’s impotent orders, he still 
continued a practice which the Council had ample time and opportunities. 
to frustrate had they been so inclined. The culminating point of the 
Council’s patience or forbearance had, however, been reached, for in the 
margin of the record appears the following note :— 

“On the 16th April 1752 Mr. Mayor Attended and wo’d have proceeded to. 
have Pulled these Ships off the Stocks when Mr. Okill Attended and Engaged not 
to Set any more on that Gro’d.” 
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PLANS ON LEASES 


Prior to the date of the following resolution it would appear that words 
only were employed to describe the lands let by the Corporation on Lease, 
the use of Plans for that purpose not having been previously thought 
necessary. The value of Plans as aids to verbal descriptions was realised 
at this time, and the Council on the 15th April, 1752— 

“‘ Ordered that for the ffuture all Leases of Houses or Lands being the Cor- 
poration Estate hereafter to be made or granted by this Council shall not be made 
out by the Town Clerk Unless there be a Plan of such Houses and Buildings and 
Ground ffirst annexed to or endorsed on the back of the Lease and Counterpart 
at the expense of the Lessee.” 


This order has been rigidly and beneficially carried out down to the 
present date, except that the Plans are, according to general practice, 
drawn on the face of the deed and not on the back. 


CALENDAR 


In this year (1752) the new style of Calendar was adopted by an Act 
24 Geo. II. chap. 23. Previous to this time the civil year commenced 
on the 25th March, so that events prior to that date were recorded as having 
occurred in the year before. In addition to this change, the eleven days 
between the znd and 14th September were thrown out altogether, the 
3rd September being reckoned as the 15th, and the beginning of the year 
moved from 25th March to 1st January. Ireland did not adopt this system 
until 30 years after this date. It may be mentioned that, in order to avoid 
confusion, the dates hereinbefore given (except where otherwise stated) are 
those with which we are most familiar, viz., taking the complete year to 
be between Ist January and 31st December. 


CHURCH STILE HOUSE 


On the 16th October, 1752, Mrs. Clayton (of Clayton Square fame) 
was allowed to renew her lease of three houses fronting Chapel Street, being 
formerly the ancient messuage commonly called the Stile House. The” 
memory of this old Stile House (which was an object of considerable interest 
in the very early years of Liverpool’s existence, having been the residence 
of Captain Edward Tarleton, at one time Commander of the ‘“‘ Dublin ”’ 
Man-of-War, and Mayor of Liverpool in 1682), is perpetuated to the present 
day by the existence, on the approximate site, of the Public-house at the 
Eastern Gate of St. Nicholas’ Churchyard, known by the appellation of the 
us Stile House.” This old timbered house was pulled down about 
1850. 

TREASURER’S ACCOUNTS 


The first mention of the publication of Corporate Accounts occurs in 
1753, when it was ordered ‘‘that a true state of the Corporation Accounts 
be printed and published under the inspection and care of the Corporation 
Committee, for the satisfaction of the public.” 
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OLD BOROUGH GAOL 


The old Borough Gaol, it will be remembered, was located in the Tower 
at the foot of Water Street, but its insufficiency for such a purpose had for 
a long time been a matter beyond doubt. On the 2nd May, 1753, 
it is recorded that Mr. Hornby, the Serjeant-at-Mace, representing to the 
Council that the Walls of the Gaol were too low or insufficient to secure 
debtors and other prisoners from escaping, it was ordered that they (the 
walls) be secured under the direction of the Mayor and Bailiffs. It is a 
marvel that any prisoners remained under these conditions. 


WILLIAM ROSCOE 


On the 1st August, 1753, appears a very interesting entry to the effect 
that Mr. Roscoe have 21 years added to the three lives in being in the 
House, Grounds, and Bowling Green by him built and made out of a field 
by him bought from Alderman Bromfield situate on the North side of the 
road leading to Martindale’s house and to have a Lease thereof, &c. 
Apparently the old house (or tavern as it really was) and Bowling Green, 
which were situate on the South side of Mount Pleasant (then called 
Martindale’s Hill), about the site of the present Hope Street, were at this 
time occupied by Mr. William Roscoe, father of the William Roscoe (born 
in this year) whose name is so familiar to Liverpool people as a Scholar, 
Author, Poet, Politician, &c., and whose memory is deservedly honoured 
and remembered by his fellow townsmen. The old Bowling Green is 
believed to have been the first laid out in Liverpool, but that is a more 
than doubtful point, as, so far back as 1595 a person was fined 6d. for 
keeping a Bowling Green (see page 129), and in 1649 Richard Williams 
was ordered to restore sods he had obtained from the Common in order 
to make a Bowling Green. (See page 225). Other instances of a similar 
nature might be quoted. 


DUKE STREET WALK 


There existed at this time a public walk of some considerable beauty, 
leading from Duke Street to Quarry Hill, where now stands St. James’ 
Mount. This Walk was under the care of the Corporation, who on the 
8th August, 1753, ordered that it be repaired and gravelled and a footwalk 
made thence up to the said Hill, &c., thus shewing that the townsfolk’s 
interests in that direction were not neglected. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION 


On the same day, Alderman Richard Gildart, who had represented 
Liverpool in Parliament since 1734, declared himself desirous and willing 
to be excused standing as a Candidate for re-election at the next General 
Election (which was to take place shortly) in order to preserve the peace 
and quiet of the town and to prevent any opposition to the future Election. 
The Council tendered its thanks to him for his good intentions in so doing 
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and for his past services in Parliament. These good intentions to avert a 
contest, however, did not have the desired effect, for at the Election held 
in the following year, the most uproarious scenes took place. 


MAYORAL ELECTION 


In October following a similar entry appears with regard to the Election 
of Mayor, which we will quote as it clearly shews the methods adopted 
at this time for filling the Mayoral Chair. On the election of Mr. James 
Crosbie it was— 


“Ordered that the Thanks of this Council be given to Mr. Crosbie for his 
goodness in accepting the Offer made him of Standing for Mayor of this Borough 
and Corporation at the Now ensuing Election as he doth it from a Principle of Pre- 
serving Peace, and to prevent a Contested Election for the said Mayor, as some 
Burgesses are not Satisfied with the Council-men taking the said Office by Rotation 
according to Seniority and according to the Peaceable and quiet Scheme and 
Method for some y’rs past entred into and Practised for the Ease and Peace of 
the Town.” 


Of course the resolution does not make it clear how Mr. Crosbie’s 
acceptance of the office would avoid a contested election, but our main 
point is to shew the practice that had prevailed for some years. 


CLEGG’S PAMPHLET 


The failure of the Council to obtain any provision in the Charter of 
George II. to strengthen their powers of government, left the way open for 
further attacks upon the Charter of 1695 (William III.). This was taken 
advantage of by Mr. Joseph Clegg, who had served the office of Mayor in 
1748-9, by publishing a pamphlet attacking the action of the Council, 
which led to serious results. The incident opens with the following entry 
of 3rd October, 1753. 


““It is Ordered that the Author, Printer and Publishers of a Most Infamous 
and Scandalous Paper lately Printed at Liverpoole, Purporting to be an Address 
to the ffreemen of Liverpoole Dated Sept. 20th 1752 and Highly Reflecting on 
and most malitiously Defaming the Characters, Reputation Integrity and Actions 
of the Common Council of this Borough and Corporation be Prosecuted And which 
said Paper is Signed FREEMAN, Be Prosecuted at Law with Effect and that this 
Order be made Publick.” 


A month afterwards, John Sadler, the Printer, appeared before the 
Council, confessed and owned himself to be the Printer of the paper and 
also disclosed who were the Author and Publishers thereof. The Council 
thereupon ordered that the prosecution against him be stopped, on account 
of his open and candid confession, on his signing his submission to the 
Council, which was ordered to be published in the Newspapers. 

The Pamphlet published by Mr. Clegg in effect charged the Council 
with suppressing from the knowledge of the Burgesses the contents of the 
Charters, which, if known to them, would have shewn that the Council 
had no power to exercise the jurisdiction it claimed. It does not appear 
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that Mr. Clegg suffered any punishment for his action at this time, but in 
1758 he was dealt with under another charge, to which we will refer in 
due course. 

OIL LAMPS 


Accustomed as we now are to the resplendent light from Gas and 
Electricity supplied to our streets and thoroughfares, it seems hard to 
realise the disadvantages under which the inhabitants of Liverpool suffered 
at this period and for many years after, in that respect. Gas was, of course, 
unknown, the only illuminant employed, as before mentioned, being oil, 
no doubt in its way very good, but as in most commodities, the quality was 
not always up to the required standard. An article seems to have been 
supplied at this time so inferior in quality as to cause a complaint to be 
lodged against the bad lighting or burning of the Dock Lamps, and in 
consequence the Council on the 8th September, 1753, ordered “‘ that for the 
future they shall be lighted up with the ‘ Oy] called Vicious Oyl & London 
Weike,’ and that it be recommended to the Dock Masters to send for same 
to London.” 

BRITISH MUSEUM 


Though unconnected with Liverpool, except as a national institution 
(and in that sense it is allied to all parts of the country), the British Museum 
by reason of the treasures it contains, notably the Harleian MSS., has been 
invaluable in furnishing historical facts and data deeply affecting our 
town. The year with which we are now dealing (1753) marks an epoch in 
the history of British literature and science by the foundation of this truly 
magnificent and world-famed institution, and hence we cannot refrain from 
calling attention to its origin. In this year Parliament empowered the 
Crown to raise money by lottery (a common practice in those days) for the 
purchase of the fine Library of 50,000 volumes and the collection of articles 
of vertu and antiquity, numbering some 69,352, bequeathed or offered to the 
nation by Sir Hans Sloane on condition that they should be kept together 
in a Museum, and that £20,000 should be paid to his daughters. This 
collection was estimated to have cost him £50,000. The same Bill also 
empowered the Government to purchase from the Duchess of Portland, 
for £10,000, the collection of MSS., Books, &c., formed by her Grandfather, 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, and also to purchase Montagu House (which 
was offered for sale in consequence of the death of the Duke of Montagu, 
without heirs), in which to deposit these valuable collections. In addition, 
the antiquarian and literary collections of Sir Robert Cotton, purchased in 
the reign of James I., and given to the nation by his grandson in 1700, were 
removed to Montagu House, and thus was founded the now magnificent 
institution, the British Museum. 


BELLMAN—-BEADLE 


Those old-time functionaries, the Bellman and the Beadle, are often 
in evidence as Corporate servants. The former was no doubt a useful 
person in his particular sphere, for disseminating news, &c., at a time 
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when the population could not obtain it by other means ; while it is 
impossible to say whether the latter assumed that parochial dignity with 
which Dickens clothed his Mr. Bumble, or conducted his business with a 
less opinion of his own personal importance, yet, in any case, when the 
question of salary is raised, they both approach the Council with becoming 
humility to obtain an increase. On the 7th November, 1753, the Bellman 
presented a Petition setting forth that his circumstances were very poor 
and that his employment did not afford him and his family a maintenance, 
and in consideration of that. Petition the Council ordered his salary to 
be made £10 a year. The Beadle on the 5th December, following had his 
salary increased to 20 guineas per annum, on the curious condition that 
neither he nor any of his family should keep a public Alehouse or place for 
vending Spirituous liquors in. In neither case is the amount of the previous 
salary mentioned. 
STALLAGE 


At a meeting held on the 7th November, 1753, on a representation 
made to the Council of the great inconvenience and nuisance arising to the 
Corporation and inhabitants of the town from private persons erecting and 
setting up stalls and standings opposite their houses in the public roads or 
streets, which they let for their private lucre and benefit, and that the 
right of stallage was vested in and belonged to the Corporation only, the 
Council ordered notice to be served for their removal, and in default the 
offenders to be prosecuted according to law. 


NEW TOWN HALL 


On the 6th February, 1754, a Meeting of the Council is stated to be 
held in the New Exchange. This is the first mention of a meeting being 
held in the new building, though at this time it was not quite complete. 

At that meeting a Glass Lustre or Chandelier was ordered to be pur- 
chased for the Merchants’ Hall in the New Exchange at a cost of not exceeding 
sixty guineas. It was also ordered that the old Exchange be sold by 
auction, the purchaser to pull it down and clear the ground within a month: 

This latter order is peculiar and points to the fact that the two buildings 
must have existed at the same time. The old Exchange, or second Town 
Hall, stood in the centre of Castle Street, directly in front of the present 
building, and the sale above mentioned would be of the building materials 
only, the site having to be cleared and left open. This is a point upon 
which we have been unable to obtain any further information than that 
given in the above resolution, and we are unaware of any drawing or print 
shewing the existence of the two buildings at one and the same time. 

It was also ordered that the Room under the Mayor’s office in the New 
Exchange be immediately fitted up to hold the Court of Requests in. This 
order was not, however, carried out, as a month later the rooms in the 
Tower were ordered to be fixed up for that purpose. The vaults under 
the New Exchange were to be advertised “to let,” and the Corporation 
Chest to be removed into the Record Room. In anticipation of the early 
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completion of the new building the “Queen of the Assembly ”’ was given 
power to lock up the Tea Room in the Tower during the pleasure of the 
Council, and the Throne, lately erected in the Merchants’ Hall or Assembly 
Room, was ordered to be sold. 


MAYOR’S POOR FUND 


Among the many acts of benevolence performed by a Mayor during 
his year of office is the payment of small sums of money, amounting in the 
aggregate to a considerable sum, for the relief of poor people who solicit his 
charitable aid. This practice obtains at the present time and appears to 
have existed before the middle of the 18th century. How this relief was 
then provided for is explained by the following resolution of the Council 
passed on the 6th March, 1754 :— 


““ Whereas the Worshipfull the Mayors of this Corporation in the Daily Exercise 
and Discharge of their office of Mayor have Occasion to Relieve Poor Objects, 
Casual Poor, who come before em and for whom there is not any Provision by Law 
now Made, and it being represented and made appear to this Council that it hath 
been for many Years past usual and Customary for the Council to Give and Vest in 
the Mayor for the time being all small Pecuniary fines which from time to time arise 
within their Jurisdictions to Distribute the same to such Poor Objects according to 
their Discretion but for such their doing there is not any Order of Council. It is 
therefore now Ordered by this Council that such Distributions of such fines hereto- 
fore Made be Ratified and Confirmed by this Council and that alike Allowance of 
such fines forthe good purposes aforesaid be Made tothe present and ffuture Mayors of 
this Corporation for the time being and till further Order.” 


SERJEANT-AT-MACE, ETC. 


A curious instance of the appointment of an official to fill a casual 
vacancy is given on the 6th March, 1754. Richard Rigby was appointed 
Serjeant-at-Mace and Keeper of the Borough Gaol in place of Mr. Hornby, 
deceased. Hornby had left his widow and children unprovided for, and 
on the appointment of his successor the Council made it a condition that 
in consideration of the poor, distressed circumstances of Hornby’s widow 
and children some provision should be made for them out of the profits 
of the office. Rigby was therefore required to arrange with Mrs. Hornby 
as to what allowance should be made her, and report the result to the next 
Council. Accordingly, on the 5th April following, Rigby reported that 
he had agreed with Mrs. Hornby that he should have all the fees and profits 
of the office, and she was to have all the benefit of keeping the house as to 
dieting prisoners, draught of liquors, and her bedding. To this arrangement 
the Council consented. 


WALLASEY EMBANKMENT 


Many Liverpool people will probably not be aware that the Wallasey 
Embankment was erected by the Corporation. The necessity for its 
construction was foreshadowed even at this remote period (1754), nearly 
100 years before the work was actually carried out. Apprehensions were 
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entertained by the Cheshire landowners as to the possibility and even 
probability of damage being sustained by the low-lying lands on the Wirral 
Peninsula through inundations consequent upon storms, high tides, &c. 
These apprehensions were shared by the Council, but only to a limited 
extent, and a communication from the Bishop of Chester on the subject 
led to the following resolution being passed on the 11th September, 1754 :— 
“‘ Ordered that Mr. Mayor be desired to Return an Answer to the Rev'd ffather 
in God Edmund Lord Bishop of Chester from this Council (in regard to the appre- 
hension that the Sea is likely to make an irruption or inroad over Wallazey Leisure) 
vizt.: That there hath been a Survey taken of it lately, and the Council are Informed 
that the Navigation of this Port is not in any danger as they apprehend. And 
if the Landholders thereabouts would keep up their Banks they might easily 
stop the Progress of the Tides at a small expense now, and Prevent any damage 

or overflowing of their Lands.” 


Whether the sage advice contained in the latter part of that entry 
was acted upon or not we are unable to say. The probabilities are that 
the individual expense to be incurred by such procedure and the possible 
want of unanimity in carrying out the work would not tend to an effective 
solution of the difficulty, and it therefore drifted, as most matters of this 
description do, into a public concern, so that eventually the Corporation 
came forward, after many years, and in conjunction with the Lord of the 
Manor (Robert Viner) obtained an Act which received the Royal assent 
on the 15th April, 1829, for the construction of the Embankment, nearly 
as we see it to-day, in order to protect those who made no effort to protect 
themselves. The owners of the lands secured by this means from the 
encroachment of the sea even now pay a tax towards the liquidation of the 
cost of the work, but this tax is gradually diminishing in amount year by 
year, and will ultimately cease altogether except as regards its upkeep. 


NEW TOWN HALL 


The New Exchange, probably the largest and handsomest building in 
the town at this time was completed in this year (1754), and became in 
great demand for the holding of various entertainments therein. The 
opening of the building in September was the occasion of great rejoicing 
and the cause of a large influx of visitors to the town to participate in the 
festivities which lasted a week. In anticipation of these rejoicings the 
Council on the 11th September ordered the Town Clerk to “ write the 
Recorder to put off the Court of Trials from Thursday the 19th to Monday 
the 23rd on account of the great concourse of Company expected to be in 
town at the opening of the new Exchange the next week, and which might 
interrupt the business of the said Court.” After the event Alderman 
Crosbie was ordered to be reimbursed the expenses he had incurred in 
“treating the company ”’ the first Ball night on the opening of the New 
Exchange. The popular assemblies and public meetings had for some 
time been held in the Assembly Rooms in the old Tower, but those who 
favoured this sort of recreation quickly realised how much better it would 
be to hold their meetings in the palatial new building, and consequently 
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the Council soon received many applications for the privilege of so doing. In 
September, 1754, Mr. Ellis Cunliffe, on behalf of the ladies who were the 
Managers of the Dancing and Card parties held in the town, moved the 
Council to grant them permission to hold their assemblies in the new building. 
The Council complied with the request and gave them leave to have the 
use of the Merchants’ Hall and Gallery, and also the room under the said 
hall for a “Tea Woman’s’”’ room during the pleasure of the Council only, 
the keys of the rooms to be kept by the “‘ Change Keeper.’’ On the Petition 
of the Managers of the Assemblies the use of the Council Chamber and 
furniture was also granted to the ladies on like terms. The records are 
silent as to the prices charged. The early use of the Town Hall for these 
purposes gives some insight into the social habits of the people at this 
period. 
TOWER 

As we have seen, the old Tower, part of which was used as a Gaol, was 
fast falling into decay. Not only were the walls found to be in a ruinous 
state and too low to ensure the safe custody of prisoners, of whom debtors 
and felons appear to have been promiscuously mixed, but other parts of 
the fabric required renovation from time to time to preserve the stability 
of the building. Its situation commanded a fine and extensive view up 
and down the river as well as over the town and the surrounding country, 
and it is known that many people ascended to the roof in order to enjoy the 
scenery from that point of vantage. It was, however, now becoming so 
insecure that a survey of the building was made, and as a result, the Council 
on the 25th October, 1754, passed an order that the roof be repaired, and 
the key of the door giving access thereto be lodged with the Mayor, to 
prevent the roof being damaged by people going upon the same. The 
building being in this decayed state, the escape of prisoners would not 
be a matter of very great difficulty, and an instance of such an occurrence 
having taken place is given by a resolution passed on the same day ordering 
the Town Clerk to be reimbursed 36 guineas which he had paid to some 
persons for apprehending John Courtenay, James McHoy, and Eleanor 
Tobin, ‘‘ who with some others lately broke open in a most bold and 
audacious manner the Gaol of this Corporation and thereout rescued the 
said Eleanor Tobin who was confined therein for felony, and the expenses 
of prosecuting the said offenders at Lancaster, it being a great offence 
at law and insult to the Magistracy of the town.’”’ The sum of 36 guineas 
represented the award offered for the apprehension of the offenders, and 
at this time it was a charge which fell upon the Gaoler personally, but in 
this case the resolution informs us in effect that the Gaoler, Mr. Hornby, 
was not in circumstances to prosecute and died insolvent, so that the cost 
had to be defrayed by the Council. 


CANALS 
About this period the great question of inland navigation by means of 
Canals received a forward movement and began to assume important dimen- 
sions. A scheme was set on foot for forming a Canal between Liverpool and 
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the St. Helens district. The promoters had no difficulty in enlisting the 
sympathy and practical support of the Corporation in their undertaking, 
with the result that the following resolution was passed on the 25th October, 
1754 :— 
“‘ Whereas an Application is intended to be Made to Parliament at the ensuing 
Sessions for making the River or Brook called Sankey Brook and three Branches 
thereof up as far or near St. Helens in Windle Navigable by certain Persons Sub- 
scribers for that Purpose to be named Undertakers in the said Act, at their own 
Expence, ffor the better Supplying (amongst others) the Town of Liverpoole with 
Coals. It is now Ordered that the Corporation do advance and lend the said 
Undertakers thereof the Sume of three hundred Pounds towards the Payment of 
the Expences of Obtaining the said Act and of the Survey of the said Brook taken 
by order of this Council, and all other incident Charges thereon, which said Sume 
of three hundred Pounds shall be repaid to the Corporation by the said Under- 
takers if the Bill Pass into a Law, But in case the said Act shall not be Obtained 
by reason of any Opposition that then the Corporation shall lose the said Money, 
as the said Navigation is chiefly calculated and intended for the better Supplying 
this Town with Coal, which of late Years are become scarce and dear, and the 
measure greatly lessened to the great imposition and Oppression of the Trade, 
Manufactures and Inhabitants of this Corporation. And that the said Money 
hereby granted be paid by the Treasurer to Mr. Ashton for such purpose, as he 
shall call for it.” 


The Act referred to (28 Geo. II. c. 28) was obtained, and the Canal 
constructed and opened in November, 1757. 

The Duke of Bridgewater is generally accorded the title of the pioneer 
of Canals, but as his Canal between Manchester and Runcorn was not opened 
until 1772, the Sankey Brook must be considered the first navigable Canal 
in England. 

Many Canals were subsequently projected and made in this part of the 
country, accounts of which the Records furnish, but in so disjointed and com- 
plicated a manner that it would entail too much uninteresting detail to rendera 
recital of them of any value here. The Leeds and Liverpool Canal may, 
however, be cited as the most successful of all, and its utility is strongly in 
evidence at the present day. The first portion was opened in 1774, but the 
undertaking was not completed for many years after. During the early 
years of its existence, its earnings were enormous, and very large dividends 
were paid to the fortunate shareholders. Several of the Canals constructed 
in this neighbourhood were of great service to Liverpool, not only for the 
conveyance of goods to inland towns, but also for the transportation of 
passengers. For instance, in Gore’s Directory for 1796, 32 vessels are 
advertised to sail on the old navigation from Liverpool to Manchester every 
day, as also from Liverpool to Warrington, and a large fleet of vessels (42) 
are enumerated for the conveyance of goods on the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
Canal between Manchester and Liverpool, as also “‘ two elegant passage 
boats for passengers and their luggage only,” one of which left Manchester 
every morning at 8 o’clock (except Saturday, and on that day at 4 p.m.), 
passed Warrington at one o’clock, where it was met by the Liverpool Coach, 
passed Preston near Frodsham at 2-30, where it was met by the Chester 
Coach, and arrived at Runcorn at 4-30 p.m., thus occupying 84 hours on 
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the passage. The other boat left Runcorn each day between 8 and g 0’clock 
in the morning, passed through Warrington at one o’clock, and arrived at 
Manchester at 6 p.m. 

On the Leeds and Liverpool Canal the Wigan Packet sailed every 
morning (Sunday excepted) at 8 o’clock, arriving at Maghull at 10-30, 
Halsall 12, Burscough 1-15, Appley 2-30, and Wigan at 4 0’clock. A similar 
es was maintained from Wigan to Liverpool, but started an hour 
earlier. 

The fares by these “‘ Packets ’’ were—for the first six miles and under, 
front room 6d., back room 4d.; 12 miles and above six miles (except to 
Maghull, going from Liverpool, being a place for changing horses) the same 
price as for 12 miles, front room Is., back room 8d., and so on pro rata for 
the distance travelled. It will be noticed that the speed was by no means 
excessive, and it may be conjectured that the accommodation would not 
be extravagantly luxurious. 


TOWN’S DUTY 


A curious case of a claim for exemption from the payment of Town’s 
duty and Toll was preferred in March, 1755, by one Mr. Lamb, who based 
his right on being a freeman of the Cinque Ports. He evidently had some 
justification for his contention, as the Town Clerk was instructed to write 
the Recorder in London to confer with Mr. Lamb on the matter. This 
meeting took place, with the result that it was afterwards ordered that the 
moneys taken for Town’s Customs for goods imported by Mr. Lamb, which 
came from the Cinque Ports or one of them only, be returned him, except 
one penny, which was to be retained as an acknowledgment. The retention 
of this penny would no doubt mean that the question was not finally settled, 
but as it does not occur again, probably no similar claim was advanced. 


OYSTER BEDS 


On the 13th June, 1755, it was ordered that a petition be prepared 
against any Grant of Hoyle Lake being made to persons who had petitioned 
the Crown to lay Oyster Beds therein, as such a Grant might be of great 
detriment to the navigation of the Port and to the prejudice of the interest 
of the Corporation and the inhabitants of the town in general. The Council 
would at all times be fully justified in adopting measures for preventing 
any encroachments upon their rights or liberties, or any interference with 
the navigable approaches to the port, and to that end would be in duty 
bound to keep a_ vigilant eye upon any attempts made in that direction ; 
but it is difficult to understand how they calculated that the laying of 
Oyster Beds at Hoylake could possibly interfere with the navigation of the 
Channel to Liverpool. It may be one of those cases where the altered 
circumstances of to-day deprive us of a right conception or understanding 
of what actually existed at this date, and even presents the matter to us 
under such conditions as to make it appear in a somewhat ludicrous light. 
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FISH SUPPLY 


In October following it was ordered that Captain William Hutchinson 
be admitted free, gratis, ‘‘ in consideration of his laudable endeavours for the 
better supplying the town with Sea Fish by fitting out Well Boats for such 
purpose.” In December following the Captain preferred a Memorial to 
the Council setting forth his discoveries and observations made on the 
coasts in regard to finding out a proper place to resort to for catching Cod 
and other fish, and that he wasabout to purchase a Cod Smack or Well Boat, 
in order to establish and pursue the scheme of bringing live fish in such 
vessels to Liverpool. So important was this scheme considered that a 
Committee of ten persons was thereupon appointed “to consider of proper 
means to encourage so laudable a design and report their resolution to the 
Council.’”’” The Committee reported that in their opinion a bounty of Tos. 
a ton by the year, for three years certain, of Carpenter’s measure, should be 
given to all owners of vessels employed in that fishing trade of not less than 
25 tons each, to be equipped with all necessary and fit tackle and furniture, 
but no vessel to be entitled to the bounty save such as had Wells through 
their bottoms. It was also stipulated that all fish caught by these vessels 
were to be brought to the Liverpool Market. 

This worthy Captain seems to have been hampered by want of funds 
for carrying out his pet scheme, and he therefore again approached the 
Council in September, 1756, by petition, stating that he had found out a 
place or fishery from whence he could certainly and plentifully supply the 
town with fresh Sea Fish, but that it was absolutely necessary, in 
order to bring the scheme to perfection that he should have another Cod 
Smack, and he having already expended the most part of his fortune in 
building one Cod Smack, purchasing other conveniences, and making trials 
on the fishery, and not having money to build another Smack, he prayed 
the assistance of the Corporation. The Council being of opinion that a 
constant and regular supply of fish would be of great utility to the freemen 
and inhabitants of the town, and that the Captain ought to be encouraged 
by the public, ordered that an advance of £400 should be made him for 
building another Cod Smack, free of interest for three years upon finding 
security, the same bounty being allowed on this second boat, he being the 
first undertaker of this fishery and having lost and expended a con- 
siderable sum of money in finding out and settling the same. 


Notwithstanding the Corporation’s generous support, Dame Fortune 
refused to smile upon the undertaking. Still, nothing daunted, the Captain 
again solicited the aid of the Council in December, 1758, when, by another 
Petition setting forth hisgreat loss in the fishery and that he could not proceed 
without further assistance, the Council, still wishing to encourage him in his 
pursuit, allowed a further bounty of ros. per ton for each of his vessels 
for two years. The Captain at the same time submitted to the Council 
whether it would not be for the interest of the Corporation to endeavour 
to obtain the Conservancy of the River Mersey for the preservation of the 
navigation of the river and for laying and breeding Oysters, questions upon 
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which the Town Clerk was instructed to seek the advice of the Borough 
Members. Whether the views of the Members were adverse to the proposal 
or not cannot be stated, but it may be presumed that the Captain’s laudable 
perseverance, sustained even as it was by the Council’s encouragement, ended 
in failure, as nothing further is recorded of his endeavours to supply Liver- 
pool with live fish. The suggestion of the worthy Captain with regard to 
the conservancy of the river was not new, as the Council in June, 1755, 
ordered a Petition to be prepared and passed under the Common Seal for 
obtaining the Conservancy of the Port and vesting the same in the Corpora- 
tion, a proposition which afterwards became a burning question ; but the 
object was not accomplished until many years after this date. 

This Captain Hutchinson was a remarkable personality. His qualifi- 
cations were as great as his pursuits were varied. In 1750 he obtained 
command of a Lowestoft frigate and engaged in privateering and other 
schemes, and on the 7th February, 1759, he was appointed Dock Master 
at Liverpool. It will be observed that his last appeal to the Council in 
support of his fishing scheme was made in December, 1758, so that his 
proposed industry did not last long after that date, its complete abandon- 
ment being evidenced by his appointment as Dock Master. Amongst his 
varied and numerous achievements was the invention of reflecting Mirrors 
for Lighthouses, the first of which he erected at Bidston in 1763. In 1780 
he made a journey, undertaken at the request of several members of the 
Council, to the East Coast to inspect some lighthouses there with a view of 
improving those in the neighbourhood of this port, and the sum of {15 
was paid him in consideration of such journey and of the improvements 
and advantages that might be expected therefrom. In 1794 he published 
a treatise on naval arbitration. From 1768 to 1793 he contrived a series 
of observations on the tides, the barometer, the weather, and the winds, 
the MSS. of which are understood to be now in the Atheneum and 
Lyceum Libraries. From these observations were obtained the data by 
which the Holdens calculated their well-known tide tables. In addition to 
all this he was the founder of the Marine Society and a contributor to all 
the benevolent institutions of the town. He died in 1801, and was buried 
in St. Thomas’s Churchyard. 


FAIR DINNERS 
The importance and comparative magnitude civic functions had now 
attained is illustrated by the following Order passed on the 6th October, 


1755 ‘—« That as the Entertainments of the Two fair Dinners, since the building of 
the New Exchange must of necessity be considerably encreased from the Enter- 
tainment to be Provided and furnished for Tables suitable to the Rooms, There- 
fore the Preasent and future Mayor and Bailiffs shall be allowed and Paid any Sume 
not exceeding the Sume of One hundred and twenty Guineas for defraying the 
Expense of the said two dinners by the Corporation And That in Liew or Aid 
thereof the Present and ffuture Mayor and Bailiffs give up to the Corporation all 
their Right Title and interest to the Tolls comonly Called the Corn Tolls, So that 
the Corporation are from henceforth during this Agreement to Receive the Corn 
Tolls and also the Ingate and Outgate Tolls payable or arising within this Borough 


and Corporation.” 
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This somewhat lavish expenditure did not last long, for some 
eighteen months afterwards these Fair dinners were ordered to be dis- 
continued on account of the distress then prevailing in the town. 


PERAMBULATION OF BOUNDARIES 


Following this entry is one which would make it appear to have been 
the practice at this time that carrying out most corporate functions was 
incomplete without the aid of ‘‘ Refreshments.” We are not entirely free 
from this soft impeachment to-day. However, the old custom of “ peram- 
bulating’”’ (now apparently ‘‘riding’’) the boundaries of the town once 
a year could not be undertaken without this pleasing accompaniment, as 
the following entry dated 4th February, 1756, attests :— 


‘* Also Ordered that the Corporation Do and shall Pay a Bill of four pounds 
and thirteen shillings due to the Widow of John Thompson for the Expence of the 
last liberty day for Providing a Refreshment for Mr. Mayor and the Gentlemen 
who attended him Riding the boundaries and dining the Constables, as Mr. Mayor 
upon taking on him the said Office Declared he would not Pay any such expenses.” 


This perambulation of the boundaries was a mayoral function of very 
ancient origin, and was carried out yearly in Liverpool, as we have seen, 
from very early times, and so continued to be performed down to the end 
of 1834. It was abolished on the passing of the Act of 1835, being then no 
longer necessary. Asa comparison in the matter of cost, it may be mentioned 
that the refreshment bill for the concluding perambulation amounted to £38. 


IMPRESSING SEAMEN 


Only about ten years have passed since the rebellion by which Liverpool 
suffered considerably through being put to great expense in providing 
fortifications and military forces to cope with a contemplated invasion. 
Fresh troubles now arise, which, though occurring further afield, claim the 
co-operation of Liverpool with other towns to provide means for their 
repression. The following Resolution passed on the 24th March, 1755, will 


be instructive as showing the mode adopted at this time for manning the 
Navy :— 


““‘Whereas His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council by their Letter to 
the Worshipful Mr. Mayor of this Corporation have intimated the Want of Seamen 
for the Speedy manning of the ffleet now fitting out And Warrants haveing been 
sent Down to Mr. Mayor and the Magistrates for the Impressing of Seamen for the 
said Service, from the Lord Commissioners of the Admiralty, And the Cause of this 
Speedy Armament being deemed to be on Account of the ffrench Having Attacked 
His Majesty’s Dominions in America and having formed other Designs ag’st these 
Realms This Council therefore according to their usual Steady and unalterable 
Loyalty and Zeal for His Majesty His family and Goverment to Promote it as far 
as in Us lies Do Order that a reward or Bounty of Two Guineas p. Man shall be 
Paid out of the Corporation Estate to eachwable and Experienced Seaman who 
shall enter himself a Volunteer to Serve on board any of His Majesty’s Ships of 
War, with the ffollowing Gent’s of this Council, viz., Mr. Mayor Messrs. Aldermen 
Bird, Davies and James Gildart, and Mr. fforbes or any three of them being a 
Committee appointed for such Purpose, which said Bounty money shall be only 
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Paid to such Seamen between twenty and fifty years old and who shall be accepted 
of and Certifyed by the Regulating Captain or Officer at Liverpoole (except for 
Apprentices) and to be continued till the twentieth Day of April next And that 
the said Committee be empowered to Sitt at all Convenient times, and to Draw 
upon the Treasurer of the Corporation for any moneys which they shall want for 
the above Service and to be allowed it in His Accounts And that this Order be 
Published in Town and Advertized in some of the News Papers.” 


The old system of impressing men into the Service by means of the 
“ Press Gang”’ is no doubt here alluded to, and although we do not find 
any record of this course having been adopted in Liverpool up to this time, 
it can be easily understood what would have happened under the Warrants 
if the Corporation had not come forward and offered some inducement by 
bounty for seamen to join the service, and thereby evade this cruel 
practice. 


KING’S RETURN FROM HANOVER 


In October following it was considered necessary on account of the 
unfortunate happenings in America, to forward the following address to the 
King :— 

“To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

The Humble Address of the Mayor Bailiffs and Burgesses of Liverpoole in 
Common Council Assembled. 

Most Gracious Sovereign 

We Your Majestys most dutyfull and Loyal Subjects the Mayor Bailiffs and 
Burgesses of Liverpoole in Common Council assembled beg leave with the sincerest 
Hearts to Congratulate your Majesty on Your safe return into Your British Domi- 
nions, 

Your Majesty’s unwearied Zeal for the Welfare of Europe, Your Parental con- 
cern for the Trade and Commerce of all Your Subjects both here and in America 
Call for the greatest acknowledgments of Gratitude from every British Breast. 

And We Do Rejoice at this Opportunity of Repeating to Your Majesty that 
we shall with the same Alacrity as we have ever done Contribute Our Utmost 
in support of the Protestant Succession in Your Majesty and Your Royal House 
and in defence of Your Majesty’s Rights and Dominions against all Attacks 
and incroachments whatsoever.” 


The Addresses to Royalty emanating from Liverpool during these early 
years are couched in language of such an intensity of expression, and so full of 
extravagant phrases, as almost to suggest insincerity. The tone adopted 
in this adulatory Address seems especially to court such a construction, when 
it is considered that the King (George II), at a crisis of great moment in the 
affairs and history of the kingdom—at a time when his presence might 
have been of great service to his divided Ministers and the Government of 
the country during the attacks upon our American Colonies by the French, 
as well as the menances held out by other countries, together with the 
disturbed state of Ireland at this time—could not be induced to forego his 
usual summer visit to his beloved Hanover. On these and many other 
grounds it is incomprehensible that the mere fact of his return to England, 
after much mischief had been wrought abroad, should be deemed a fitting 
occasion upon which to express so strong an adherence to his Crown and 


person. 
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MANNING THE NAVY 


Adverting to the manning of the Navy, the terms offered by the Cor- 
poration for inducing volunteers to join the Fleet do not appear to have met 
with the response anticipated by the authorities or commensurate with 
the requirements of the service, and it became necessary twelve months 
afterwards to pass a further Order in the matter, and by increasing the 
bounty to induce sailors to volunteer rather than to be pressed into the 
service. This further Order, made on the roth March, 1756, is worth 
recording, and is as follows :— 


‘‘ Whereas there still wants a Supply of able bodied and expert Seamen to 
Compleat the Manning of His Majesty’s Vast fleet of Ships of Warr to Enable them 
to Act with Vigour against our inveterate and Perfidious Enemies, the ffrench 
who are making Vast Preparations ; and daily threaten to invade these Kingdoms 
with a powerfull Army. This Council therefore to Contribute as far as in them 
lyes to Enable His Majesty to Oppose and frustrate such desperate and wicked 
Attempts of our Enemies, formed and Designed by them against these Kingdoms 
in revenge for the Resolute and Vigourous measures His Majesty hath pursued 
in the Defence and Protection of His American Dominions and Subjects against 
the unprovoked and unjustifiable Attacks and Ravages of the ffrench Subjects 

_ committed on them Do hereby Order that a Bounty or Reward of three pounds 
a Man shall be offered and Given to every able and Expert Seaman who shall Enter 
and Serve as a Volunteer on board any of His Ships of War at Liverpoole on or 
before the first Wednesday in April next, to be first examined and Approved off 
and to be within the description and instructions of the Committee of this Council 
formerly appointed for such purpose.” 


WAR PREPARATIONS 


This year (1756) opened with menaces towards England of the most 
serious nature, as may be inferred from the last preceding entry. France 
threatened to invade us, and as we learn from the history of our country, 
a Navy of 50,000 men was suddenly requisitioned for service, as well as 
an Army of over 34,000 native troops, but owing to a laxity on the part 
of the Government these men were not forthcoming when wanted, and 
recourse had, therefore, to be made to foreign sources. To meet this emer- 
gency it was agreed, at great cost, to bring over Hessian and Hanoverian 
troops to the number of 8,000, The unpreparedness of England was, of 
course, France’s opportunity, and in consequence the former suffered many 
defeats and disappointments in the field, the incompetency of the Ministry 
being to blame for much of the disaster that befel our arms at this time. 
Liverpool, always to the fore on these occasions, forwarded the following 
Address to the King under date 9th April, 1756 :— 


““Most Gracious Sovereign 

We your Majesty’s Dutiful and Loyal Subjects, the Mayor Aldermen and 
Common Council of the Town of Liverpoole humbly beg Leave thus to approach 
your Majesty, that among the rest of your ffaithful and Loyal Subjects, we may 
Tender you our Best Services on the present Important Occasion. 

Sensible we are of the great preparations already made and still carrying on 
by the ffrench for an Unjust Invasion of your Majesty’s Dominions, and that it is 
the duty of every Individual who has the safety of his King, the true Interest of his 
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country and the preservation of his liberty’s civil and Religious at heart cheerfully 
to Exert himself in time of Tryal. 

The wise and vigourous measures which your Majesty hath taken by aug- 
menting your Naval and Landed force at home by strengthening your hands with 
potent and faithful allies, particularly so in your late Royal Act of Condescention 
to the Earnest request of your Parliament in granting a considerable Body of your 
Hanoverian Troops for the safety and defence of these nations are such peculiar 
marks of your paternal care and Affection for your British Subjects and the welfare 
of these Kingdoms in this Time of Imminent danger as will ever endear your Majesty 
to them and their latest posterity, which thro’ the Blessing of God will be a sure 
Guard and defence against any Desperate Attempts of your Enemies on the repose 
and Quiet of this Land. 

We therefore Beg leave humbly to assure your Majesty that both in our 
Corporate and Natural Capacitys we will heartily concurr at the hazzard of 
our lives and fortunes to protect and defend your Sacred Life, Support and 
maintain your undoubted right to these Realms and the Protestant Succession as 
Established by Law in your Royal House and Vindicate the honour of your 
Crown against all your enemies and opposers whatsoever. In testimony 
whereof,”’ &c. 


MR. ELLIS CUNLIFFE KNIGHTED 


This Address was presented to the King by Mr. Ellis Cunliffe and Mr. 
Pole, the then Members of Parliament for Liverpool, and the appreciation 
by his Majesty of the loyal expressions which it contained is exemplified 
by the following record of the 14th May, 1756 :— 

““Tt is Ordered that the following Paragraph in a Letter to the Town Clerk 
from Sir Ellis Cunliffe acquainting the Council that he had (together with Mr. Pole 
our other Worthy Member of Parliament) presented their Address to His Majesty 
on the Present Situation of National Affairs And that in token of its Gracious 
Reception His Majesty was pleased to Confer the Honour of Knighthood on him, 
be Entred in the Council Book and which is as follows, vizt. :— 

London, Apr. 14, 1756. 

Sir 

I had this day, accompanied by Mr. Pole, the Honour to Present to His Majesty 
the Address of the Council, in token of its Gracious Reception His Majesty was 
pleased to Confer on me the Dignity of Knighthood. I must look upon myself 
indebted for this Honour to the Great Reputation the Town of Liverpoole Stands 
in by its Loyalty in the late Rebellion.” 

Sir Ellis continued to represent Liverpool in Parliament until 1767, when 


he died. 
WHITE CROSS 

On the 14th May, 1756, the White Cross, situate at the top of Chapel 
Street, is stated to have been pulled down by some evil-minded persons. It 
was ordered to be rebuilt at the Corporation’s expense, but probably realising 
that its utility had ceased, the work was not carried out, for in September 
following the ruins and steps were ordered to be taken away. So perished 
one of Liverpool’s best-known landmarks. 


CHARITABLE FUNDS 


The charitable bequests made to Liverpool from time to time were 
both numerous and valuable considering the status of the town when they 
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were made. The Corporation was, of course, the proper body to become 
trustees of these funds, but after the Parish Authorities were brought into 
existence, they considered that some part of those funds should be dealt 
with by them as overseers of the poor for whose benefit they were designed. 
As an example, in 1756, the question as to the custody of those funds was 
raised by the Vestry, and in the Council Minutes of the 2nd June in that 
year it is recorded that at the last annual Vestry an order was made and 
a Committee appointed to inquire into the Parish affairs, apprehending 
there were some “ Legacies and Charities” belonging to them in the hands 
of the Corporation. The Town Clerk was ordered to search the Corporation 
books and Papers and report the result in order to give the Committee and 
Parishioners all the insight and satisfaction possible into these affairs. The 
Corporation also appointed a Committee to action their behalf, and on the 
21st April, 1758, instructions were given to immediately look into the matter 
and report what was due to the parish in order that the account might be 
closed. To secure themselves against parting with anything they ought to 
retain, the Council on the 4th October following ordered that the Attorney- 
General’s opinion be taken as to whether the Council could, consistently with 
their trust, pay the Parish the legacies claimed by them, and whether they 
ought, consistent with justice to the poor, pay them, and which of them, 
they being Trustees for the public, and would be justified both to the 
parishioners and to the freemen; and a joint case was to be drawn and agreed 
upon by the Corporation Committee and the Parish Committee. Counsel’s 
opinion, if obtained, is not recorded. The matter apparently rested for two 
years, and then took a curious turn. In October, 1760, on the initiation of 
the Parish Authorities, it was resolved to erect one or more Church or 
Churches out of a General Ley or Tax to be levied on the real and personal 
estates of the inhabitants. It was mentioned that there had been, 
and still was, subsisting differences and disputes between the Corporation 
and the Parish with regard to some claims for moneys which the Parishioners 
alleged the Corporation owed the Parish, but which claims the Council did 
not admit to be just, or that such moneys were so owing by them, but in 
consideration of the Presentation and Perpetual Advowson of these Churches 
being vested in the Corporation, it was agreed that the Corporation would 
pay the cost of obtaining an Act of Parliament for building the Churches 
and allow to the successive Ministers of the North Church the yearly sum 
of £30 in lieu of the claims of the Parish, but this agreement was not to 
affect any moneys in the hands of the Corporation which they acknowledged 
and paid interest upon at that time. 

The church mentioned as the North Church was to be immediately 
erected on a piece of land formerly purchased by the Parish, being part of 
the Dogfield on thé north side of the town, but the other was to be postponed 
for some years until this was finished and paid for. The body of the Church 
was to be laid open for the benefit of the poor, but the seats in the Gallery 
were to be appropriated towards paying the Ministers’ Stipends and Church 
expenses. It was not, however, until the 23rd December, 1761, that the 
Council ordered a Petition to Parliament to be passed under the Common 
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Seal for this purpose, the Act for the erection of the two Churches being 
obtained in the following year. The erection of St. Paul’s Church, in St. 
Paul’s Square (as no doubt the reader will recognise this North Church to 
be) was not commenced until 1765, and was completed in 1769. It has 
now followed the fate of St. George’s, St. John’s, and St. Thomas’, and 
become but a memory of the past. 


TRADING BY NON-FREEMEN 


The old question of trading, so zealously guarded from very early 
times, was made the subject of a Petition from many freemen who complained 
of a breach of their franchises by foreigners or non-freemen exercising and 
following their trades and businesses in the town. The Council, never sure 
of its ground in this matter, on the 14th May, 1756, ordered a Case to be stated 
for the opinion of the Attorney-General, in order to procure redress for the 
freemen. The Attorney-General being made Lord Chief Justice of England 
at this time in place of Sir Dudley Ryder, deceased, the case was ordered to 
be laid before any two eminent Counsel. Notwithstanding this the Attorney- 
General’s opinion is stated to have been obtained, and was reported to the 
Council on the 6th October, 1756, to the effect that the power of making Bye- 
laws was in the Common Council under the charter of William III., and that 
non-freemen might be prosecuted for following their trades; it was then 
ordered that the Corporation should bear the cost of prosecuting such viola- 
tors of the franchises of the town, agreeably to the said opinion. 

Thus fortified, a prosecution at the instance of the free Shoemakers 
was commenced at the Quarter Sessions against one Frances Davies for exer- 
cising and following that trade, she not having served seven years thereto 
according to the Statute of 5 Elizabeth. The case does not appear to have 
been argued, as the defendant submitted and paid into Court £16 for eight 
months penalty, one half of which went to the prosecutor and the other 
half to the Corporation as Grantees under the Crown of all fines and forfeitures 
arising within the Corporation. The Council, however, generously ordered 
on the 2nd March, 1757, that its moiety should be applied towards pay- 
ment of the costs the Shoemakers had expended in the prosecution over 
and above what their own moiety would amount to, and the remainder to 
be distributed among some poor freemen’s families of the said trade, under 
the direction of the Mayor. 


STREET REPAIRS 


One can fairly imagine in what condition the streets were kept at this 
time, and the little attention bestowed upon them by the Council, when the 
landowners in Pinfold Lane (now Vauxhall Road) found it necessary to 
Petition for the repair of that roadway. The Petition stated that the Horse 
Causeway was in a ruinous state and required reparation. In response 
the Council ordered it to be repaired so far as it extended within the liberties, 
and that it should be “stooped out.” From this and other entries on the 
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subject of street repairs it will be observed that the Corporation was very 
careful not to expend any money upon street works beyond what by 
ancient usage they were required or compelled to lay out on thoroughfares 
within the boundaries, their liability being confined to the old streets of the 
town. 

DISTRESS 


Great distress prevailed in the town at this time notwithstanding its 
continued commercial prosperity. No doubt in consequence of the War, 
Corn and Grain were at such extravagantly high prices that the poor free- 
men and inhabitants could scarcely by their labour get daily bread. The 
Council therefore on the 17th November, 1756, ordered, that for the present 
relief of the poor, a sum of £2,000 should be borrowed at interest, a Relief 
Committee being appointed to lay out and distribute the same in Corn to 
the poor indigent and needy housekeepers at such prices only as would 
cover the loan and interest. In April following the Committee was em- 
powered to buy 200 quarters of Corn, andin June an additional 400 bushels, 
for the use of the poor according to the late scheme. It was further ordered 
that the public dinners given at the two Fairs to the freemen and inhabitants 
were to be discontinued for the present on account of the great scarcity and 
dearness of every necessary of life, and the money thus saved to be applied 
in the purchase of Corn by the Corn Committee and distributed in flour to 
poor freemen’s families and other necessitous poor of the town. 


ST. THOMAS’ CHURCH 


In the beginning of the year 1757 Liverpool was visited by a storm 
which, amongst other damage, carried away the top part of the Steeple of 
St. Thomas’ Church, precipitating it through the roof, thereby doing con- 
siderable damage to the seats and galleries. This had to be repaired by 
the Corporation, which was done at a cost of £45. In April of the following 


year a gift of £500 was made by the Council towards purchasing some 
adjoining land for a Churchyard. 


STREET LIGHTING 


The necessity for further lighting the streets presents itself in October, 
1757. On the representation of the Commissioners of the Watch Act that they 
were putting up six more public lamps, the Corporation was requested to 
supply an equal number at their own expense, and also to see that Lamps 


at the expense of the Docks be put up at the ends of all the streets and 
Avenues leading to the Docks. 


ELECTION RIOTS 


Elections in these days were mostly occasions of great excitement 
especially as regards Parliamentary Elections, and as party feeling usually 
ran high, riots were not infrequently associated with the polling. In this 
year (1757) on the ordinary Council Election day (18th October) an 
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adjournment became necessary through the threatening attitude of an 
unruly mob. It is recorded that the Mayor and Bailiffs, being alarmed, 
that a great mob were coming up to the Exchange, were obliged to 
adjourn the Court of Election or defer the Election of Sub-bailiffs until the 
next day. The mob evidently did not disappoint them, but carried out 
their programme effectually by breaking the windows of the Exchange, 
which on the 2nd November were ordered to be repaired at the Corporation 
expense. The matter is not again referred to until July, 1768, when the 
following entry occurs :— 


““ Ordered that Mr. Alderman Campbell be paid the expenses he was at in de- 
fending his house and the Exchange from a Mobin the year One thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-seven who assembled and threatened to pull the said Exchange 
and buildings down, and in prosecuting the said Rioters, being about the sum 
of forty two pounds,” &c. 


A further entry orders the payment to the Executors of Mr. Lawrence 
Carr of £4 for damages done to his house on the same occasion. 


TOWN S ARMAMENTS 


Coincident with, or consequent upon, this riot it was in February, 1758, 
ordered that the old Corporation Firearms be sold at public sale, being unfit 
for service ; and in April it was ordered “ that 60 good Muskets and Bayo- 
nets, Cartouch Boxes and Accoutrements be bought for the use of the town 
to be kept in the Exchange, as the Corporation are obliged by the Grant 
of the Castle to them, to keep up a number of Arms, and the many late 
Riots in this Town shew the necessity of them.” 

Troops were requisitioned from Manchester to quell these Rioters, which 
cost the town a further sum of 20 guineas. 


BANKRUPT COUNCILLOR 


According to the law of the period as the Council understood it, a Bank- 
rupt was not eligible to sit as a Councillor, and a case of this description which 
caused some trouble, occurred in 1758 (Robert Cunliffe, Mayor), when the 
Council on the 1st February ordered “that Mr. Alderman Clegg be now 
discharged by this Council from being a member of the Common Council 
of this Borough and Corporation from henceforth, he being charged by 
this Council with being a Bankrupt declared, and which he now acknow- 
ledges himself to be, and that he hath not obtained his Certificate ; and that 
the Town Clerk do serve him with a copy of this order under the Common 
Seal.”” On this removal Mr. Clegg sued out a Writ of Mandamus to compel 
the Corporation to restore him to the office of a Common Councilman, and of 
course the Council took means to justify their action. A return or answer 
to the Writ was read on the 18th October following by the Town Clerk 
to the Council, who ratified the same and ordered it to be entered on the 
Minutes. This answer after plenarily setting out the constitution of the 
Council and Borough under the Charters, &c., states that while admitting 
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the due election of Joseph Clegg as a Common Councilman, they (the Council) 
had of right removed, and claimed the right of removing any one or more 
of the Common Council for any reasonable and lawful cause, and on such 
removal the parties so removed continued absolutely discharged from that 
office. The answer then goes on to shew that the Corporation were the cus- 
todians of a very valuable estate in lands, messuages, tolls, duties, &c., to 
the yearly value of £2,000 and upwards, and that the office of a Common 
Councilman was one of great trust and power with respect to the manage- 
ment of that estate and the control and collection of its revenues, &c. It 
then alleges that before the removal of Joseph Clegg, he “sought” his 
trade or living by buying and selling, and being adjudicated a Bankrupt 
had not conformed to the Statutes concerning Bankrupts, and was therefore 
unfit to hold such office as being one of great trust and power, &c. That a 
Common Council was held on the 1st February, 1758, at which Joseph 
Clegg was present, when an Information was exhibited against him with 
regard to his bankruptcy and on his admitting that he was still undischarged 
the Council considered that circumstance a reasonable and lawful cause for 
his removal. Mr. Clegg having confessed the truth of the charge made 
against him, was asked what he had to say in his defence, but he did not 
offer any explanation or excuse. It was then and there moved that he be 
removed from the said office, and the Council having heard and considered 
the charge, duly discharged and removed him from the said office, and he 
had ever since remained and still continued discharged therefrom, and 
therefore the Council could not restore him to the aforesaid place as by the 
said Writ they were commanded. 


Strong as the Council’s defence to the action appeared, and fearless 
and emphatic as the refusal to comply with the command contained in the 
Writ was made, the Court remained unconvinced that the Council had 
power to remove a member on those grounds and the result of that decision 
is shewn in the following rather humiliating resolution of the 7th March, 
1759 oe 


“In obedience to a Writt of Mandamus Issued out of the Court of King’s 
Bench directed to the Mayor Bailiffs and Common Council of the Town of Liver- 
poole in the County of Lancaster and being dated or Tested the thirty first day of 
January 1759 and returnable before the King himself in the said Court on Wednes- 
day next after fifteen days from the day of Easter peremptorily Commanding us to 
restore Alderman Joseph Clegg into the place and office of one of the Common 
Council of the said Borough and Corporation of Liverpoole It is Ordered that the 
said Joseph Clegg be now restored to his said place or office of a Common Councilman 
of the said Borough and Corporation of Liverpoole with al! the Libertys ffranchises 
and priviledges thereunto belonging and he is accordingly restored.” 


_Not only was the Council compelled to restore Alderman Clegg to his 
position, but on the oth September, 1761, his taxed costs were ordered to be 


paid. Our acquaintance with this worthy Alderman will be renewed a 
little later on. 
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FREEDOM 


Long before the days of the Humane Society, the Council rewarded 
valiant or heroic deeds. As an example, we find that on the 21st April, 
1758, at a Special Meeting, a resolution was passed “ that Captain Alexander 
Robb, Mariner, be admitted free, gratis, on consideration that he did some 
years ago, at the hazard of his life, go off in a boat from the new Key to a 
sloop in the river in distress in a violent storm, and thereby saved one or 
more person’s lives then in such distress.” 


DOGHOUSE LANE 


On the 14th July, 1758, appear the following two entries, which are 
interesting as shewing the rough state of the roads just outside the town at 
this time :— . 


“It is now ordered that a horse Causeway be made from the Doghouse lane 
to the Township of Everton near the Loggerheads to meet the horse Causeway 
there.” 


“ It is ordered that the Doghouse lane upwards to the Causeway which leads 
to Bevington Bush be paved at the expense of this Corporation.” 


Where Doghouse Lane was situate we have not been able to ascertain 
with certainty, but it was most probably between Old Hall Street and 
Vauxhall Road. The first entry suggests its extension to the bottom of 
Richmond Row, at this time only a narrow sandy lane, but was nevertheless 
the main road to Everton. A public-house bearing the name of the “‘ Logger- 
heads,”’ exists at the present day in Richmond Row, opposite the end of 
Fox Street, which probably marks the site of the original hostelry. The 
suggested position of this Lane is favoured by the fact that the Corporation 
Kennels were in the neighbourhood of the lower end of Richmond Row, 
and a field, known as the Dogfield, was situate on the east side of Old Hall 
Street, near Tithebarn Street, which extended eastwardly to the site of 
St. Paul’s Square, part of this field having been purchased for the erection 
of St. Paul’s Church, so that it is reasonable to infer that some lane or 
passage would take the name of “‘ Doghouse ”’ in this immediate neighbour- 
hood. The second entry suggests a road or branch from the same centre 
in a northerly direction, in order to connect it with the main road leading 
from Liverpool to Ormskirk. 


SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 


Many reverses and losses had the English to encounter and suffer during 
the dreadful seven years’ War, and it was not until the power of Wolfe in 
America, and Clive in India (the two Generals who were by the sagacity of 
Pitt placed in these positions) had been asserted, that the French ascendancy 
in those regions was destroyed and the foundation of British supremacy 
laid beyond all previous conceptions. Liverpool had no doubt been an 
anxious and interested observer of all the stirring events of this year (1758) 
and on the victories in America (which included the capitulation of the 
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islands of Cape Breton and St. John, afterwards Prince Edward Island), 
becoming known, the Council on the 23rd September gave vent to its patriotic 
feelings in the following Address to the King :— 


“To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 

The Humble Address of the Mayor &c. 

We the Mayor Bailiffs Aldermen and Common Council of the Borough of Liver- 
poole humbly beg leave to congratulate Your Majesty on the Signal Success of your 
Arms and those of your allies. 


The Reduction of the Important Fortress of Louisbourg with the Isles of Cape 
Breton and Saint Johns, the Demolition of Cherbourg, the seizure of the Settlements 
on the river Senegal the Destruction of the Ships of Saint Malo, these and the 
other repeated Blows given to the Commerce and Naval Power of ffrance, joined 
to the Victories obtained by Prince fferdinand at Crevelt, and by the King of 
Prussia near Custrin, are Events which must ever make your Majesty’s name Dear 
to your Subjects, dreaded by your Enemies and Glorious to future ages. 


Permit us to assure Your Majesty that relying entirely on the experienced 
wisdom of your Councils we shall be ready on all occasions to support Your Majesty 
in your unwearied Endeavours for the Welfare of your people; and that it is our 
most hearty Prayer that the Almighty will prolong your Majesty’s Life continue his 
Blessing on your Majesty’s Arms, And that your Imperial Crown may descend 
to Posterity in your Royal Line. 


In testimony whereof,” &c. 


The victories chronicled in this Address were quickly to be followed 
by others under Pitt’s able statesmanship and on that account the year 1759 
is stated to be one of the most glorious in our national annals. Some of these 


subsequent victories will be mentioned in a later Address presented in that 
year. 


TOWN DEFENCES 


The unrest caused by the continuation of the War compelled the Mer- 
chants and traders of Liverpool to seek means of protecting their ships and 
the town from the depredations of foreign Cruisers which were known to be 
occasionally in the neighbourhood of the port, and they therefore presented 
a Petition to the Council in October, 1758, setting forth the danger to which 
the town was exposed by reason of its defenceless state, and for the security 
of the trade and shipping of the Port prayed the assistance of the Council 
to enlist the co-operation of His Majesty’s Ministers for instituting protective 
measures. The Council thereupon authorised and desired the Borough 
Members to report the state of affairs to the Government and endeavour to 
obtain their assistance in such manner as should be thought fit. 


In all likelihood Liverpool would not be the only seaport to importune 
the Government for protection at this critical period, but it speaks well for 
our town that its requirements obtained a favourable consideration and 
speedy response at the hands of that Government. 


Thus in March, 1759, an important letter was received from the Right 
Hon. William Pitt, Secretary of State, in regard to the Council’s representa- 
tion about making some fortifications for the defence of the town and 
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harbour, which was ordered to be entered in the Council Book, and is as 
follows :— 


“St. James’s Square, March 16th; 1759. 
Gentlemen, 


I received the favour of your Letter of the 13th Instant, with the papers there- 
with inclosed setting forth the defenceless state of the Town, two docks and pier 
of Liverpoole ; and I am to acquaint you that I immediately referr’d what you 
represent to the Board of Ordnance, and at the same time signifyed his Majesty’s 
pleasure to that board, that they should direct some proper and skilfull person 
to repair to Liverpoole to survey the state of the said Town, Docks and Pier and 
that they should report their Opinion what may be necessary and adviseable to be 
done for the security and defence of a place of so much Importance; against any 
Insult from the Enemy. 

‘Iam with great Truth and regard, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient h’ble Serv’t 


We errs: 
To Sir Ellis Cunliffe & Mr. Pole.”’ 


The Engineer who came to make the survey was Captain Henry More 
and on the gth April following, he, together with Lieut. Joseph Heath, also 
an Engineer, and John Fortesque (Regulating Captain) were, as a mark of 
appreciation, admitted to the freedom of the Borough, gratis, and the Mayor 
was desired to entertain them that evening at the Corporation expense. 

Captain More of course made sweeping suggestions for the defence of 
the town and represented that several pieces of the Corporation waste lands 
on the sea shore, as also some particular parts or places on the new dock 
quays or walls would be wanted for the purpose of erecting Batteries for 
the immediate and future defence of the town in certain places pointed 
out by him. He also stipulated that in case the Dock Trustees or the Cor- 
poration should thereafter enclose any part of the Sea Strand from the 
West Wall and North Walls of the present Dry Pier, His Majesty should 
have free liberty to erect any necessary batteries or fortifications for the 
defence of the port and town, not encroaching on private property already 
leased by the Corporation, nor to encroach upon or prejudice the safety 
and use of the public Docks or Harbour, and these lands were to be held by 
His Majesty as long as they should be used for the purpose of Batteries and 
fortifications only, and on their removal to another site, or on their being 
disused, they were to revert to the Corporation. This was no doubt a very 
fair arrangement and one both the Captain and the Corporation were quite 
satisfied with. 

The suggestions of Captain More appear to have been carried out al- 
though there is no express statement to that effect, but in August of the 
following year (1760) the Corporation agreed to give any sum of money 
not exceeding f100 in aid of a fund raised for fortifying the Town, to be 
employed in erecting another Battery on part of the Sea Shore at the bottom 
of James Street. The Engineer was given power to take in and enclose such 
part of the Strand or Shore there as should be necessary for the purpose 
and conditions, similar to those before referred to as to not encroaching 
upon private property were imposed; thus shewing that the Corporation 
still retained or exercised their assumed rights over the Shore or Strand 
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despite the refusal of the Crown to grant those rights by the Charter of 
Geo. II. as before mentioned. The Corporation further granted the reversion 
of the fitlds at “‘ Hogshey Noock ” (where the Collingwood Dock now stands) 
to the Crown, upon which to erect a Fort, under the like conditions, and 
later ona piece of ground, part of the Waste, situate on Quarry Hill (St. James’ 
Mount) was granted to His Majesty, upon which to erect Powder Magazines. 
The erection of the Fort at Hogs Hey Nook was not carried out at this 
time, but for various reasons was deferred for many years. 

“‘ Coming events cast their shadows before ”—the quotation is suggested 
by the preparations already made and other similar works in contemplation 
at this time which were considered necessary for the protection of the town 
or port, but beyond these immediate necessities the town was, perhaps 
unconsciously, preparing for a time when war’s alarms would assume 
a greater or stronger reality. The unrest, the bellicose attitude of the 
European Powers, which upset our country for many years, shewing 
no reliable signs cf abatement, the Council very wisely did not relax, 
but rather increased its efforts in the direction of taking such precau- 
tionary measures for protecting the Port as were within its power. Happily, 
the strength of the completed fortifications was never put to the test, in a 
practical form, and this immunity from attack may in a great measure be 
attributable to the prompt and efficacious means adopted for protection 
by erecting these fortifications and Batteries, the existence of which, coming 
to the knowledge of the enemy, the Commanders of Ships of that day, would 
probably consider it judicious not to approach too near. 


LONDON NEWSPAPER 


News of a mundane character was not easily obtained at this time, and 
to supply this want the Council, on the 6th December, 1758, ordered that 
the Mayor have a daily London Newspaper at the Corporation expense. 


IMPRESSING SEAMEN 


On the 7th February, 1759, it was reported to the Council that some 
officers of the Navy had come to town properly authorised by the Lords of 
the Admiralty to impress Seamen into His Majesty’s Service, and in order 
to promote this National service and to keep the peace of the town by 
encouraging Volunteers, the Council authorised a revival of the Bounty 
system for the space of six months if found necessary. 


DOCK MANAGEMENT 


Nearly fifty years had now passed since the inauguration of the Dock 
System, and gradual as the development of that system would necessarily 
be, many difficulties, no doubt, presented themselves to the Trustees or 
Committee responsible for the details of its management. In illustration 
of this, an arrangement was made by the Council on the 7th February, 1759, 
which gives a curious additional insight into the mode whereby posts of 
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emolument were secured and occupied by members of the Council, who, 
when a change in the official personnel became necessary, appear to have 
assumed the right of dictating their own terms. Thus on the date named it 
was propounded to the Council by Alderman Bird, in consequence of a 
motion made the last Council day by some gentlemen of the Council, setting 
forth that the docks had not been properly attended for want of proper 
persons as Under Dock Masters. Alderman Spencer Steers (Mayor in 
1755-6) proposed to resign the office of Water Bailiff (to which it will 
be remembered he was appointed in 1750 on the death of his father 
Thomas Steers), upon condition that Alderman Bird would resign 
the office of Dock Master. To this Alderman Bird agreed on account 
of his health, provided he was continued to superintend the dry 
docks and to have a salary of 40 guineas a year forsuch duty. It was 
ordered that Captain William Hutchinson be appointed Water Bailiff 
and Head Dock Master, but with the usual fees, dues and perquisites of the 
office of Water Bailiff only, in the room of Alderman Steers. He was to be 
relieved from waiting on any State Corporation days, but obliged to hire 
and pay some proper decent person for such purpose out of the fees of his 
office, and also to execute all processes or warrants that appertained to the 
office of Water Bailiff. He was also to attend the old Dock in particular, and 
overlook all the other docks. Also that Simon Lloyd be removed from his 
office of deputy Water Bailiff on account of his lameness and infirmity, 
being thereby rendered incapable of doing his duty. And that Robert 
Linaker, Under Dock Master, have £5 a year added to his salary, and to exe- 
cute his office under the direction of Captain Hutchinson. But that Mr. Bird 
be still desired to superintend and overlook all the docks, but not to have 
any salary for so doing. Whether Alderman Bird took up the duties 
assigned him, without a salary, we are not informed, but it is just possible 
that his interest in Corporate affairs would overcome his desire for pecuniary 
recompense. He was one of the members appointed to the first Dock 
Committee in 1761. Captain Hutchinson occupied the post of Dock Master 
until his death in 1801. 


FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


On the oth April, 1759, Mr. John Baines was elected Head Master of 
the Free School in the room of Adam Ashcroft, resigned. Mr. Baines held 
this position until the time of his death, about the year 1803, when the 
School was closed. He was therefore the last Master appointed to this old 
Institution, of which we will have more to say hereafter. 


ALDERMAN JOSEPH CLEGG 


The recent success attained by Alderman Clegg, when the Council was 
compelled to restore him to his place in that body, encouraged him to try 
further conclusions in a matter he probably thought was for the public 
interest. On the 6th June, 1759, he served a Notice upon the Mayor (Robert 
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Cunliffe) to the effect that the King’s Bench would be moved for an Infor- 
mation in the nature of a Quo Warranto or Mandamus to compel the Mayor 
to hold a Common Hall. The usual order indemnifying the Mayor against 
the costs of the action was made. The Notice recites the powers given by the 
Charters of Charles I. and William III. to the Mayor, Bailiffs, and 
Burgesses to make Bye-laws, &c.,and that there was a necessity for making 
some Bye-laws for want of which the rights and privileges of the Mayor, 
Bailifis and Burgesses were greatly encroached upon and abused. The 
Notice then goes on to state that unless a Common Hall was summoned, in 
obedience to the Charters, within six days, for the making of Bye-laws, the 
Court would be moved for a Rule in the nature of a Quo Warranto or for a 
Writ of Mandamus or such other Writ as the Court should award. This 
Notice was served by Clegg as one of the Freemen and a Burgess of the town 
on behalf of himself and several others of the freemen and burgesses, but 
probably from lack of friendly support or funds, the Alderman was obliged 
to abandon the action, as nothing further is recorded of the matter. This 
episode, however, tends to shew to what inconvenience, annoyance, and 
expense the Council could be put by the action of a single individual. 


It will be remembered that in 1753 Mr. Clegg published a “ virulent 
pamphlet” reflecting adversely on the Corporation which the latter had 
probably not forgotten, and this may have had something to do with the 
Council’s desire to remove him in 1758 under the plea of his bankruptcy. 
Again in 1762, after his restoration, he published an article in a Manchester 
newspaper derogatory to the credit of the Corporation. With a view 
probably of instituting proceedings against him for this latter effort to 
damage its reputation, the Council on the 6th October ordered Counsel’s 
opinion to be taken in the matter, but, possibly owing to Mr. Clegg’s death 
in 1764 the case was not proceeded with. 


Alderman Clegg had for many years been an active, but not always an 
agreeable member of the Council. He was first elected in 1731, was Bailiff 
in 1739, Mayor in 1748-9 and continued a member of the Council, after his 
restoration, down to the time of his death, yet, with this long service as a 
member of the Council, his leaning and sympathies were always in favour 
of the holding of Common Halls and the making of bye-laws by the Burgesses 
at large there assembled, so that however sincere his intentions may have 
been they certainly lacked consistency, since he persisted in retaining his 
position in the Common Council while he was entirely at variance with 
the proceedings of that body in the making of Bye-laws for the good 
government of the town. 


PRESCOT MOB 


Our near neighbours at Prescot became troublesome at this time, 
though the reason of the disturbances is not given. On the 3rd October, 
1759, a Committee consisting of three Councillors was appointed to appraise 
and value the Arms borrowed from Mr. Spencer to defend the town from the 
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insults of the Prescot mob; and in September, 1760, it was ordered that Mr. 
Adams, Gunmaker, be paid the sum of £49 for a parcel of Muskets and Bayo- 
nets, &c., formerly sold to the Corporation when the town was threatened and 
in danger of being plundered by a mob of country people and colliers in and 
about Prescot, and which had since been used by the Independent Company, 
lately raised for the defence of the town of Liverpool. 


RECRUITING 

Hitherto the town’s efforts towards augmenting His Majesty’s Forces 
appear to have been to a large extent confined to recruiting for the Navy, 
but now a demand is made upon its resources with regard to the land forces. 
In October, 1759, it was ordered that a subscription be immediately opened 
for voluntary contributions to be given in bounties of four guineas to each 
able-bodied landsman who should within two months enlist as a Soldier in 
Captain Jeoffry’s Company of Royal Volunteers now raising at Liverpool, 
&c. The Treasurer was authorised to subscribe on behalf of the Corporation 
the sum of I00 guineas, and a Committee was appointed to carry out the 
arrangements ; any private subscriber of five guineas or upwards was to be 
added to the Committee, and any surplus remaining after meeting the objects 
of the fund could either be returned to the Subscribers, pro rata, or 
expended in further bounties at the discretion of the Committee. This 
appeal apparently met with a ready response, for at the end of the year, a 
surplus being in hand, it was decided to give a bounty of four guineas per 
man out of the subscription money to ten able-bodied landsmen, to be 
incorporatedin the Regiment called the Oid Buffs, now recruiting at Liverpool, 
it being reported to the Council that the Subscribers were willing to concur 
in this arrangement. 

BRITISH VICTORIES 

The continued success of the British Arms again called forth a con- 
gratulatory Address to the King in the following terms :—It was ordered on 
the 27th November, 1759 :— 

“May it please your Majesty 

We your Majesty’s most Dutifull and Loyal Subjects the Mayor Aldermen 
Bailiffs and Common Council of the Borough and Corporation of Liverpoole in Coun- 
cil assembled beg leave to offer to your Majesty our most humble and hearty con- 
gratulations on the continued series of success with which it has pleased the Divine 
Providence to Bless your Majesty’s Arms within the compass of one Year in every 
Quarter of the world. 

The power of the ffrench repressed in the East Indies, their ffleet defeated off 
Cape Lagos; their Armies totally routed in the plains of Minden; the Islands 
of Goree and Guardaloupe reduced ; the ffort of Du Quesne, Niagara, Ticonderoga, 
and Crown Point taken, but above all Quebec that proud Capital of the ffrench 
Empire in America, subjected to British Dominion. . . . . These signal 
Victories and advantages obtained whilst our Trade has been secured and our 
manufactures encouraged, must mark your Majesty’s reign a distinguished Aera 
in the Annals of Great Britain. 

Your Majesty’s experienced paternal care and protection engage us to exert 
ourselves to the utmost to Support your Majesty against all the attempts of your 
Enemies. We entirely rely on the wisdom of your Majesty’s Councils in the proper 
prosecution of this Just and necessary war: not doubting but your Majesty by the 
divine Blessing will in due time procure for us a Solid and honourable peace.” 
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This Address is historically interesting from a national point of view, 
as it gives an epitome of the principal naval and military successes of this 
most eventful year. This in itself would be a sufficient reason for introducing 
it here, but when we consider the immense stake Liverpool had, or was 
quickly acquiring, in the commerce of the world, and the effect the result 
of these wars, either victory or defeat, would have had on the shipping of the 
- port, it will be understood that a local and therefore greater interest 
attached to the issue, consequently the views of the Council as expressed 
in the Address are worthy of notice. 

The frequency with which these Addresses occur serve to shew with what 
vigilance the Corporation followed the current events of the time. The 
grandiloquence of the language at times employed, together with the 
historical information they contain, render these Addresses of much 
importance, and their insertion here a necessity. 


HONORARY FREEDOMS 


Not only did the Council seize every opportunity of testifying its 
loyalty to the King and Constitution by these expressive Addresses, but 
it also signified its appreciation of the services of those who, engaged in 
these warlike operations, had performed heroic deeds either on land or sea, 
by conferring the freedom of the town upon such as were brought under 
notice in connection with the conduct of the war. These admissions to the 
freedom, be it understood, were at this time merely admissions made without 
the payment of the usual fees. We have already mentioned several such 
cases, and, in the course of our narrative, will have occasion to refer to many 
others, as also to instances where the Honorary Freedom was conferred— 
an honour quite distinct from the ordinary freedom—and in most cases the 
reasons for conferring this Honorary Freedom will be given, when, it is 
apprehended, a recital of the various acts performed by the recipients, acts 
which induced the Council to confer this special honour, will not prove 
uninteresting. 

It may be pointed out, in explanation of the difference between these 
two freedoms, that many Military Officers and others were admitted to the 
freedom of the town, gratis, that is, without the payment of fees, and 
became ordinary freemen, and as such were entitled to all the privileges of a 
free Burgess, whereas in the other category, persons of note and high standing 
were “ complimented ” or “ presented ” with the freedom, thereby becoming 
what is now known as ‘“‘ Honorary Freemen,” an honour of a higher and more 
exclusive quality than that attaching to the ordinary freeman. It may be 
that these Honorary Freemen were entitled to similar privileges, but they 
were people not likely, nor were they expected, to exercise such rights, and 
were not required to take the Freeman’s Oath, as the others were. 

In March, 1760, it was ordered that certain Noblemen and Gentlemen 
be admitted free, viz., the Colonels, Field Officers, and Captains in the two 
Battalions of the Lincolnshire Militia, and other Officers in His Majesty’s 
land Service, “in consideration of their great alacrity, cheerfulness and 
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expedition in marching to the assistance of this town on the request of Mr. 
Mayor and other the Magistrates and Gentlemen of the town, on Mr. Mayor’s 
letter to them notifying Mons. Thurot’s (Commander of a French Squadron) 
landing in Ireland, and taking the Castle of Carrickfergus and that we were 
fearful he might visit this town and port, destroy the shipping or lay the 
town under contribution.” This list comprises 25 names, and is headed 
by the Right Hon. Richard, Earl of Scarborough, and Sir John Cust, Bart. 

There is no doubt that the greatest consternation prevailed in Liverpool 
through the exploits of this French Privateersman, who ended his career 
in an attack made upon him off the Isle of Man by some English Ships of War 
on the 4th March, 1760, and it cannot therefore be wondered at that the 
Council, immediately on hearing of his overthrow, gave vent to its pent-up 
feelings and apprehensions by honouring those who had come to protect 
the town. 


SEDAN CHAIRMEN 


We are more or less familiar with the rules and regulations made for the 
proper conduct of Cabmen in our own day (fast being superseded by Taxi- 
cabs). Here is one for the control of the “‘Cabmen”’ of 1760. ‘“‘ And that 
the measurement of this town already made and taken be forthwith printed 

‘and published at the Corporation expense with intent to regulate the 
Chairmen now in town.” 


INGATES AND OUTGATES 


The value of the Ingates and Outgates, the Corn Tolls, the Stallage 
Rents, the Shambles, and Shoemakers’ Shops and Standings belonging to the 
Corporation, were let in the year 1760 for a period of 4 years at a rental of 
£280 a year. The tenant was prohibited from raising the Tolls, and had to 
keep the Shambles and Shops in repair. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH 


St. George’s Church, as has already been shown, was the Corporation 
Church in these days, and was managed entirely by the Council. The Mayor, 
the Bailiffs, the Councillors, and their respective Wives and servants all had 
their allotted pews or sittings, and in case of change, from whatever cause, 
the alteration had to be made with the consent of the Council. As an 
instance, a resolution may be referred to, passed by the Council on the 
2nd April, 1760, ordering that Mr. Manisty (after whom Manisty Lane is 
called) have one half of the seat wherein the Town Clerk formerly sat, at 
the same rent in proportion to the adjacent seats, and that the Town Clerk 
be continued in the other half. Also that Mr. Manisty have the servants’ 
seat, late in the possession of Alderman Winstanley, at the usual rent. 
Later on in the same year (6th August), it was ordered that John Colquitt, 
Esq. (from whom Colquitt Street took its name), and Mr. Scrope Colquitt, 
have the whole of the seat, No. 9, in St. George’s Church, at the usual rent, 
in the room of Mr. Forbes, deceased, during the pleasure of the Council. 
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This “‘ pleasure of the Council” was apparently more than mere verbiage, 
for in 1787 the Records were ordered to be searched in order if possible to 
ascertain the right of the Bailiffs to dispossess the occupants of any seat they 
might choose. 

Taking into consideration a further resolution passed on the same date, 
it may be inferred that under ordinary circumstances occupants of pews 
were not disturbed so long as the rent was duly paid, but even in this matter 
an abuse seems to have crept in whereby the holders of sittings in this Church 
—imbued with the money-making instincts of the age—sub-let their seats 
for the purpose of pecuniary gain, and to circumvent this practice the 
Council passed the resolution referred to, ordering that the Mayor and 
Bailiffs be authorised and empowered to set such seats or pews as should 
thereafter become vacant, or as they should find the present occupiers did 
not occupy them by themselves, but let them out at an advantage and for 
their own private gain. 


MAYOR’S EXPENSES 


Mr. Lawrence Spencer, Mayor in 1759-60, had been unavoidably put 
to considerable and extraordinary expenses during his Mayoralty on account 
of the alarm caused by the reported near approach of Mons. Thurot with his 
Squadron. Several armed Companies, Regiments, and Battalions of Militia 
were brought to the town for its protection, entailing additional expense 
on the Mayor in entertaining the officers. To reimburse him for such extra 
charges the Treasurer was ordered by the Council on the 5th November, 
1760, to pay an additional sum of 50 guineas. 


FREEMEN 


On the same date Sir Wm. Meredith, Bart., who was named by Alderman 
Clegg, was admitted free, gratis, and 64 other persons were also admitted 
to the freedom (including 21 Potters). 


CHESHIRE FERRIES 


On the same date the Council was memorialized by many of the inhabi- 
tants and other persons frequenting the town and markets on the subject of 
what they termed the great and illegal exactions, impositions, and charges 
laid, imposed, and taken from them for passing the river, and for landing in 
Cheshire, by the farmers or renters of the several Ferries in Cheshire. The 
Council resolved to approach the Proprietors of the Ferries for redress of 
these grievances, and if the application was not complied with, then other 
and proper measures were to be considered, and action taken. What resulted 
from these negotiations is not stated, but it is possible these grievances 
were very real, for from very early times the Cheshire Ferries had plied in 
opposition to the Liverpool men, and, of course, the exactions made by them 
in the way of dues or ferryage were quite outside the control of the Corpora- 
tion, whereas the Liverpool ferrymen were restricted in their charges. 
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DEATH OF GEORGE II. 


We have now arrived at the end of the reign of King Geo. II., who, it 
will be remembered, on the morning of the 25th October, 1760, died very 
suddenly, at the age of 77 years. He was succeeded by his Grandson, 
George III., who was formally proclaimed King on the 26th October, the 
day after his grandfather’s death. These events called for an Address from 
the Council to the new King, which took the usual and perhaps appropriate 
form of condolence and congratulation, and was in the words following :— 


““Most Gracious Sovereign, 


We your Majesty’s ever dutyfull and loyal Subjects, the Mayor, Aldermen, 
Bailiffs and Common Council of the Town of Liverpoole, in Common Council assem- 
bled, humbly beg leave to approach your Royal and Sacred person, with this our 
most sincere Address of Condolence on the death of our late August and well beloved 
Sovereign, your Illustrious Grandfather :—-A Prince in whom were united all the 
Virtues, which constitutea brave, wise, humane, and pious Ruler ; whose Government 
over a free and gratefull People was so equitable and Just that, during his long 
and glorious Reign, the Prerogative of the Crown, and the Rights and Liberties of 
the Subject went hand in hand, sacred and inviolable. 


At the same time, Great Sire, we must humbly beseech you to permit us, with 
the same warm affections to Congratulate your Majesty on your Accession tothe 
Empire of these Realms ;—your Native Country. And altho’ your Majesty Ascends 
the Throne in the midst of the Rage and calamities of War, yet from the Natural 
and Royal Magnanimity of Soul Inherent in the Ancient and Illustrious House of 
Hanover,—from the many shining Virtues and powerfull Abilities, which have so 
conspicuously adorned your early part of Life, Cultivated and encouraged under the 
best of Royal Mothers, the arduous task of Government will be easy to yourself 
and happy to your Subjects, 


Your royal and Voluntary Declaration issued Immediately upon your Acces- 
sion to the Crown, That you wou’d preserve and strengthen the present happy 
Constitution in Church and State, must endear your Majesty to all your Subjects, 
and afford them a pleasing Confidence, that in you, the Almighty has rais’d up an 
other indulgent Father of their Country,—another GEoRGE,—Auspicious Name to 
Britons ! a King who will reign in the Hearts of a great and powerfull Nation,— 
ready and willing to defend them against all their Enemies, to protect, encourage 
and maintain them in all their legal Rights, possessions and Commercial Interests. 


The wisdom and Integrity of your Majesty’s Ministers; the Fortitude and 
Bravery of our Fleets and Armies, under whose directions, and by whose valour, 
so many noble victories and wide extended Conquests have been acquired, will we 
trust in God with the Concurrence of your steady Allies enable your Majesty to 
triumph over the inveterate Enemies of your Kingdom and compel the Rivals 
of our trade to accept from your Majesty’s hand a peace upon Terms honourable 
just and permanent to these Kingdoms, 


May it please God of his Great Mercy and Kindness so often shewn to these 
Nations, to Grant to your Majesty Health and Long Life, a happy and glorious 
Reign and that the Imperial Crown of these Realms may descend from you to the 
latest posterity of your Royal house with Additional Lustre and Glory. And 
that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to accept this Address as the sincere 
pledge of our Allegiance Fidelity and Zeal for the Welfare and Service of your 
Royal and most Illustrious Family and Government.” 


“ By order of the Court—Signed and passed under our Common Seal this 
November 1760.” 
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It would be interesting to know how many, if any, of the sentences 
forming this flattering Address reached His Majesty’s ears. At a time 
when he had just entered upon the responsibility of Government, and with 
so many Imperial questions and matters to engage his attention, one cannot 
help thinking that the pains and thought expended by some one in framing 
this lengthy Address—presented by a somewhat insignificant provincial 
town—would fall far short of attaining the object for which it was designed. 


H.M. BIRTHDAY 


On the 3rd June following, the Mayor (John Blackburn) was desired to 
invite the gentlemen of the town to the Exchange on the next evening, being 
His Majesty’s Birthday, to drink the King’s health, at the Corporation 
expense. What this expense amounted to we are not informed, but the 
Mayor was later on repaid two guineas which he had expended for a similar 
purpose to the Company of Invalids (Soldiers) stationed in the town. 


FREEMEN 


At this period, and for some time afterwards, large numbers of people 
were admitted to the freedom, probably for political purposes. As an example 
it may be stated that in December, 1760, no less than 137 persons became 
free on payment of fees varying from 3s. 4d. to 15 guineas, only nine of such 
admissions being by purchase; in February following 171; in March, 385 
(of whom 37 were Potters), and in June 50. It is needless to say that at 
the commencement of these admissions a Parliamentary Election loomed 
in the near future, the first Parliament of George III. being convened in 
March, 1761. Sir Ellis Cunliffe and Sir Wm. Meredith were the candidates 
returned on this occasion. 

In connection with the admission of freemen it may be mentioned, as a 
reminder, that retiring Mayors had the privilege of nominating some person 
for the freedom at the expiration of their year of office, not necessarily a 
resident or inhabitant of Liverpool, but any person they chose to name, 
without restriction, and cases are recorded of Mayors, who, not exercising 
that privilege at the time of their retirement from office, were allowed to do 
so afterwards. A case in point occurred in July, 1761, when Alderman 
Shaw (Mayor in 1747) not having availed himself of this privilege, named 
Richard Gerard, of Chester, Gentleman, who was ordered to be admitted free, 
gratis, accordingly. In the case of a Mayor dying before exercising this right 
the same privilege has been extended to his Widow. (See Pownall in 
1768 and Staniforth in 1806.) 


FORTIFICATIONS 


The warlike alarms which had caused so much expense in fortifications, 
&e., were now on the wane, and overtures for peace were within measurable, 
distance. The people of Liverpool had borne the strain of these expenses » 
patriotically, but had now come to the conclusion that the time had arrived. 
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when further expenditure would be superfluous. This was evidenced by 
Captain Dawson, His Majesty’s Engineer for constructing the fortifications, 
signifying by letter to the Mayor, that the Board of Ordnance had been 
informed by some persons that the people in Liverpool did not desire any 
further fortifications to be made than what were already contracted for. 
This letter was laid before the Council on the 4th March, 1761, who unani- 
mously expressed the opinion that the fortifications should be completed 
according to the order of his late Majesty and the Plan settled for such 
purpose. 
DOCK COMMITTEE 


In September, 1761, we have the first mention of a Dock Committee. 
The gentlemen appointed were the Mayor (John Blackburne, Junr.); the 
Bailiffs (Robt. Armitage and Wm. Gregson); Aldermen Bird, Goore, and 
Steers; and Messrs. Manisty, Johnson, Campbell, Halliday, Earl, and the 
Town Clerk (Mr. Peters, the Deputy Recorder, being afterwards added), 
who were to take into consideration the preservation of the navigation of 
the Port and Harbour. This was a very significant and important move 
on the part of the Corporation, and one which has certainly borne excellent 
fruit. At this time there were only two wet docks, but the work in 
connection with their management, together with the increasing demands for 
further dock accommodation, as the trade of the port expanded, no doubt 
suggested the desirability of placing the dock affairs under the control 
of a body distinct from, though allied to, that which had the ordinary 
town’s business to look after. The complete separation of the Dock Estate 
from Municipal control did not take place until 1857, still the entry referred 
to, although it specifically mentions the preservation of the navigation of the 
Port, was intended to operate in the formation of a separate body to control 
the business of the Docks. This action shews that a bright prospect was 
even at this time contemplated with regard to the utility of these Docks for 
the increasing trade, and as subsequent events have proved, by the enormous 
extension of the dock system, the course pursued was not without ample 
justification. The question of river conservancy, although so closely 
allied to and intimately connected with the dock extensions (for unless the 
river was preserved the docks would become useless), was allowed to drop, 
and it was not for many years after this date that a Commission for the 
Conservancy of the river Mersey was appointed. 


CORONATION OF GEORGE III. 


The Coronation day was now approaching, the 22nd September, 1761, 
having been fixed for the ceremony. To celebrate the event, the Mayor 
was authorised to entertain the Gentlemen, Merchants, and Tradesmen 
with a Dinner or otherwise, and to give the ladies a Ballin the Exchange at 
the public expense, on that day. A Committee was formed for carrying out 
the arrangements, and to have power to ‘“‘ do any other act for the more 
splendid celebration of that glorious and happy day as they shall see requisite 
and necessary.” 


DI 
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KING’S MARRIAGE 


Before this event occurred, however, the very important one of the 
King’s marriage to Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz took place (8th 
September, 1761), when the following Addresses, dated 23rd September, 
1761, were forwarded to the King and Queen on that occasion. 


“To the Kings most Excellent Majesty—&c.— 
Most Gracious Sovereign 


We your Majesty’s most Dutifull and Loyal Subjects The Mayor Aldermen 
Bailiffs and Common Council of your Ancient Borough and Town Corporate of 
Liverpoole Actuated by every Motive of Loyal and Gratefull Duty Humbly Beg 
leave thus to approach your Sacred and Royal person with their most Ardent 
Congratulation upon your Happy Marriage. 


Your Majesty’s Choice of a Princess out of an Ancient Protestant house Demon- 
strates your Wisdom and Care for the Civil and Religious Rights and Liberties of 
your Subjects and gives them the pleasing Expectation that these will Remain 
secure to latest posterity. 


The many Transcendent Virtues and amiable Qualitys which her Majesty 
possesses from her Princely Birth, Her Virtuous Education and Natural Genius 
promise to your Majesty the greatest Felicity the Marriage State can afford. 


That she may be to your Majesty a true friend and Partner In the Labour of 
Government and the Happy Mother of a Race of Princes to follow and Immitate 
the Glorious Deeds, The Virtuous Sentiments and Pious Actions of their Royal 
Parents and Ancestors. That you both may long live In true Happyness and Har- 
mony Beloved by all your Subjects till it shall please the Almighty to Bless your 
Majestys with Eternal Crowns of Glory and Righteousness and that your Royal 
Posterity may Inherit these Kingdoms In the entire Love of a great and free People 
till Time be no more Is the ffervent Wish and most Sincere prayer of your ever 
Loyal and Devoted Subjects the Mayor Aldermen Bailifis and Common Council 
of Liverpoole.” 


“To the Queens most Excellent Majesty —&c.— 
Most Gracious Queen 


The distance of your Majesty’s Residence from the Town of Liverpoole prevents 
your faithfull and Loyal Subjects The Mayor Aldermen Bailiffs and Common 
Council of this Borough from paying their Duty and Allegiance in Person. 


May it therefore please your Majesty Condescendingly to Accept these our 
Humble but most True and Sincere professions of Loyal and Dutyfull Affection 
In this the best manner we are able to present them. 


With Hearts Replete with the warmest Zeal and unbounded Joy We congratu- 
late your Majesty on your safe Arrival In these Realms and on the Celebration of 
your Happy Nuptials with the best of Kings. His Prudent Choice of a Princess 
Descended from one of the most Ancient and Illustrious Protestant Houses In 
Germany, and of a Princess still more conspicuous for her many Shining Virtues 


and most Amiable Qualitys Evinces his Vigilance for the Protestant Cause and 
must ever Secure his Conjugal Felicity. 


We pray that your Majesty may long Reign in the Possession of the Heart and 
Affections of our most Beloved Sovereign and In those of all your People and that 


the Imperial Diadem of these Kingdoms may Descend to the Latest Posterity In 
your Royal House.” 
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LIGHTHOUSES 


A probable result of the labours of the Dock Committee recently 
appointed was the passing by the Council of the following Resolution, on the 
23rd December, 1761 :— 


“It is ordered that an Application be Made this Sessions of Parliament for an 
Act of Parliament to Erect Lighthouses or other Lights at the Mouth of this Harbour 
And for Laying a Duty on Shipping for defraying the Expense thereof and for 
Making a New Wet Dock or other Necessary Piers And for Proper Powers to Remove 
any Obstructions in the Channels to Preserving the Navigations and ffishery of the 
River Mersey And for Prolonging the Present Term of Years Powers and Duties 
in the Dock Acts to Make up a Term of Thirty One Years. And that a Petition 
to Parliament be passed under the Common Seal for such Purposes.” 


The Act (2 Geo. ITI. c. 86) was duly obtained, and, on the roth August, 
1762, a Committee appointed for carrying out the various works in connection 
with the erection of Lighthouses. At the same time public notice was 
ordered to be given to all Lords and Ladies of Manors and other Proprietors 
of lands on the River Mersey and to their tenants who had set up any Fish 
yards, Cheverons, or other obstructions to navigation to remove them 
within two months, and such Notice was to be published in the Liverpool 
and Chester papers. In case of refusal to comply, the Fish yards were to be 
cut down by persons authorised to do so under the protection of the Mayor 
and Justices. The work in connection with this Act was carried on with 
vigour, but being of an extensive nature, it took a considerable time to 
complete. When finished, elaborate orders or regulations were made for 
the proper performance of the various duties assigned to the large staff of 
officials appointed to carry out the proposals of the Corporation as authorised 
by the Act of Parliament. 

It is interesting to recall the fact, as mentioned in our previous pages, 
that this question of lighting the coast was proposed about the year 1670, 
but the people of that day, instead of welcoming such a reasonable and 
necessary precaution against disaster, took quite an opposite view, holding 
that Lighthouses would rather harm than benefit the mariners, so that it 
will be seen, it took a century to convince them to the contrary. The 
preamble of this Act provides useful and interesting information as to the 
considerations which induced the Corporation to apply for powers to 
construct further Docks, in these words: ‘‘ The trade and shipping of the 
town and port of late years is greatly increased, and the ships and vessels 
are more numerous and of larger dimensions, and require a greater draught 
of water than heretofore. That the two wet docks and dry Pier already 
constructed are not sufficient for the reception of the ships resorting thereto ; 
that vessels, especially His Majesty’s ships of War stationed at the Port, 
are obliged to lie in the open harbour, exposed to the rage of tempestuous 
weather and of rapid tides and currents, in imminent danger of shipwreck.” 
Under this Act the Georges Dock (so called in honour of the reigning 
Monarch) was constructed on land given by the Corporation, and for which 
on its purchase from the Dock Board in 1900 they had to pay the enormous 
awarded sum of £277,389. 12s. od. 
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In addition to the erection of Lighthouses, the Council in May, 1763, 
ordered that a Signal house for shipping be built on the Rock land in Cheshire 
at the expense of the Dock Duties. Two Lights were established at Mock- 
beggar and two at Hoylake, and a “Lightman” appointed to each. Those 
at Mockbeggar being paid £22 a year and those at Hoylake £18 a year. 


FISHYARDS AND CHEVERONS 


The terms ‘“‘ Fish Yards” and “ Cheverons ” may not be quite under- 
stood by our readers, and the very fact of their being so long obsolete terms 
as to be almost forgotten is an inducement to offer some information on a 
subject which was of great importance at this time. A very interesting 
and instructive explanation of the construction and use of Fish yards and 
Cheverons is not only afforded by a Case, or Memorial, compiled in support 
of the application to Parliament for the Georges Dock Act in 1762, but 
it also gives an entertaining account of Liverpool’s position, prospective and 
retrospective, at that period. From this Memorial we will take the liberty of 
quoting, but will first mention two further resolutions of the Council with 
regard to the preliminary steps taken towards obtaining the Dock Act, 
having special reference to this subject. 

On the 6th June, 1759, it was ordered that Mr. John Eyes be paid by the 
Corporation the sum of £7 for surveying the coast of the river and taking an 
account of the Fish yards erected therein. Again, on the appointment of the 
first Dock Committee in 1761, the Town Clerk was ordered to obtain 
authoritative proofs from all persons who had sustained losses in their 
shipping or vessels, &c., by the Fish yards, &c., erected within the limits of 
the port, in order to lay that evidence before Parliament. 

The Memorial referred to states ‘that by the enterprising spirit and 
industry of the Merchants and Manufacturers in Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Warrington, the trade carried on in the river Mersey has been extended a 
greater length in a few years than has been done in any other part of the 
British Dominions in so short a period. From the number of large ships 
employed in exporting our manufactures, and importing the produce of our 
American Colonies and Islands to Liverpool, and the growing revenue 
which the Crown derives from thence, it may be justly affirmed that that 
town is the third, if not the second considerable port in Great Britain. 
Twenty years ago, one dock contained all their ships ; ten years ago another 
was found necessary, now both together are not sufficient. They are 
sometimes so crowded that ships with very valuable cargoes are obliged to be 
in’the channel of the river, exposed to wind and sea in a very rapid stream, 
for want of water to enter the docks, and room at the quays to discharge 
their loading. Hence appears the advantage and necessity of a new dock 
as applied for in the Bill. 

4 This, however, is not the greatest difficulty which the increasing trade 
of this placelabours under. The mouth of the Mersey opens to the westward, 
from which quarter the most frequent and most violent winds blow, and is 
for many miles hemmed in with dangerous shoals and sand banks, on which 
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the sea for the most part swells and rages in a very violent manner. Most 
of these banks begin to appear above the water about half ebb, and some 
not till low water. Between some of the sand banks there are narrow 
Guts or Gullets, in which the water is sufficiently deep at all times of the 
tide; these are what are properly called Channels, and what all ships, 
sailing out or in, must find and keep in, with the utmost care. If they 
deviate to one hand or the other, they must run aground on the shoals, and be 
infallibly beat to pieces if the wind and sea are not uncommonly moderate. 
There are several melancholy instances of the truth of this assertion. The 
town of Liverpool has been at great pains to have the Channels marked out 
and distinguished by buoys and beacons, but these signify nothing in the 
night-time ; and they have found by dear-bought experience that the 
direction of lights is indispensably necessary to prevent the loss of ships, 
cargoes, and men’s lives. 


“* Most of the river Mersey, from Liverpool to Warrington, is filled with 
sand banks such as described in the mouth of the river ; with this difference, 
that the Guts or Channels between them are narrower, generally more 
irregular, and so shallow as not to admit of the smallest vessels at low water, 
so that in sailing up this river towards Warrington, vessels must take care, 
before the banks are reached, to get into one of these channels and drop 
anchor so as to be sheltered from the wind and waves by the surrounding 
banks before they take the ground, otherwise, if the water is rough, they may 
beat their bottoms out on the sand before the ebb tide leaves them, or before 
the flood rises high enough to float them. Hence it is easy to see that in 
order to render the carriage of goods up and down the river safe, these narrow 
Gullets or Channels ought to be kept as clear as possible from all obstructions 
and impediments to navigation, so as there may be nothing in them to hurt 
vessels that must take shelter and lie aground there, nor anything that will 
intercept the mud and sand, and thereby fill up the Channel or make it 
shallower. Hence also appears the necessity of removing the Coups or 
Fish-yards used in this river for catching of fish, and of limiting the extent 
of the Ducts or Cheverons by which the banks of the river are guarded against 
the encroachments of the tide. 


**Coups or Fish-yards are large conical Baskets made of twigs or 
branches of trees, closely woven, six or seven feet in diameter at the mouth, 
which are joined together in rows and then made fast to the ground by 
strong piles or stakes, driven down at the edge of the Channels at low 
water. These not only diminish the depth of the Channel by six or seven 
feet, and entangle or overset the vessels that happen to run on them, but 
by stopping and collecting the sand, weeds and mud which is carried along 
‘with the stream, by degrees form a bank round them, which in time fills up 
the channels and tracks of shipping altogether. There are many instances 
of channels filled and removed and of flats sunk and goods damaged by this 
absurd and mischievous manner of taking fish, tolerated in no other part 
of Britain but on one part of the river Dee next adjacent to the Mersey. 
Remains of old Fish-yards and traces of old channels which have been 
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filled up by them are still to be seen along the shores of Speke and also 
along the coast of Hale, the property of Mr. Blackburn, an indefatigable 
opposer of the Bill in question. There is one example of the tendency 
of these Fish-yards to amass the sand and fill up the channels where they are 
placed, that ought to alarm everyone who has any concern in or connection 
with the trade carried on in the river Mersey, which, if not timely adverted 
to, it is to be feared may render this river quite incapable of ships of 
considerable burthen. The Rock Channel is the only channel from Hylelake 
to Liverpool. About twenty six years ago this channel ran very near 
the shore of Wallasey and had four feet of water in it at the lowest spring 
tides. At the edge of this channel the Fish-yards were then placed. Seven 
years ago the Fish-yards had occasioned the filling up of this Channel and 
a new one had arisen nearer to Burboe, to the margin of which the Fish- 
yards, as usual, were removed. This Channel was then dry at low spring 
tide. Now, from the same cause it is advanced still farther from the land, 
the Channel is dry at low neap-tide, and the Fish-yards are placed in the 
middle of it. As the course of the stream is thus interrupted along the 
Rock land, pursuing the easiest course, it begins to force its way through the 
sand of Burboe, and has actually opened a number of narrow winding 
Gullets through that bank, which being of a loose, spungy consistence, the 
Gullets are perpetually varying with the weather, but none of them fit for 
shipping. The consequence of this, if the Fish-yards are continued, very 
probably will be that Burboe will be joined to Wallasey or the Rock Point, 
without any channel between them, and the sand washed from Burboe by 
the stream, forcing various passages through it, will settle into so many 
different banks in the Channel of Formby, and render it intricate and 
incapable of large vessels as well as the Rock Channel, then the Mersey will 
become like the neighbouring rivers Dee, Ribble, and Conway, fit only for 
small craft, in which all the trade of Liverpool, Manchester, and Warrington 
must be carried on. This is the more worthy of attention as these dreaded 
consequences of the obstructions placed in the track of shipping begin in 
some measure to take place already. The largest ships belonging to Liver- 
pool cannot sail through the Rock Channel, excepting at high water with 
spring-tide, and the Channel of Formby is considerably shallower in some 
parts than it was twelve years ago, and several Spits and patches of sand 
have appeared in it within these few years. 


“The next impediment to navigation in the river Mersey which the 
Petitioners for the Bill desire to have removed, arises from the form of the 
Cheverons and their unnecessary extent into the channel of the river. 


“* Cheverons are piles of wood driven into the bed of the river so as to 
enclose a triangular space, which is filled with bushes, stones, clay, or any 
stuff that can be got along the water side. These Cheverons are very 
numerous on each side of the Mersey for several miles below Warrington, 
and are pretended to be made only to preserve the banks of the river from 
being washed away by the stream, but neither that tapering form given 
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them, nor the length they are carried down into the Channel, are necessary 
for that purpose.” 


After suggesting other and better methods of protecting the shore, 
the Memorial proceeds: ‘‘ In fact, it is well known that the only intention 
of the land holders in making their Cheverons of a triangular form and 
extending them so unnecessary a length into the Channel, is to turn the 
Stream from their own land upon that of their neighbours, and by that 
means to gain ground from one another and from the bed of the river. 
Some hundred acres have been taken in this way by some gentlemen and 
many have been lost by others. The principal opposer of the Bill seems 
to have this easy method of acquisition still in view, however detrimental 
it may be to the navigation and trade of the place.” 


Gregson, in his “‘ Fragments,’ speaking of the Township of Garston, 
says: “ The fishing was granted to the Abbots of Shrewsbury. Many fish- 
garths, we are sorry to find, are staked down from Runcorn Gap to Liverpool, 
viz., at Runcorn, Hale, Garston, and Toxteth Park. It is to be lamented that 
so much small fry is destroyed, particularly during spring tides, as their food 
being thus taken away, the large fish are prevented from visiting our shores 
as usual.” As this lament was made less than one hundred years ago, the 
vast difference between the condition of the river at that time and the 
present, is a matter of curious comparison. 


However serious the obstructions to the flow of the river, as defined in 
the Memorial were, and however urgent the necessity for conferring powers 
upon some responsible body for the demolition of these obstructions and 
vesting in them the conservancy of the river in general, it was very many 
years before this desirable action took practical shape, and its ultimate 
consummation, after many efforts towards that end, will be dealt with in our 
next section. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH 


The insecure condition of the Steeple and Spire of St. George’s Church, 
by reason of the settlement of the foundation upon which it rested, caused 
the Council some uneasiness, so that on the 7th July, 1762, the matter was 
reported, and certain members were empowered to consult with proper 
persons and workmen and view the same, it being represented that it was 
in a ruinous condition and in danger of falling, and to contract for securing 
the same immediately. 


TOWN’S ARMAMENTS 


On the same date the Town Clerk was ordered to serve notice upon 
the several gentlemen to whom the Corporation Muskets were delivered 
in the mayoralty of Alderman Spencer (1759-60) to immediately deliver 
them to the Exchange Keeper, and to take measures against those refusing 
to doso. A similar order was made in June, 1761, but apparently without 
effect. These arms were no doubt those distributed in 1759 for the pro- 
tection of the town against the Prescot mob. 
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MANCHESTER RIOTS 


Liverpool was not the only place troubled with a riotous population, 
as Manchester appears to have suffered in a similar manner. In August, 
1762, reference is made to one of these outbreaks in Manchester, when 
assistance was rendered by Liverpool, and an order made to reimburse the 
Mayor (John Williamson) and Mr. Blackburne the money they were out of 
pocket in going with and sending the Flintshire Militia to Manchester to 
quell a riot there. Later on, in July, 1765, a belated entry of a reciprocal 
nature appears, ordering the payment to Lieut. Reid of the sum of 20 
guineas for so much money alleged to be paid the Company of Invalids on 
their march from Manchester to Liverpool in Mr. William Goodwin’s 
Mayoralty (1757) to the assistance of the town against some Rioters. This 
disturbance would probably be the one before alluded to, when Mr. Goodwin 
was elected Mayor and the Exchange windows were broken, the building 
itself being threatened with destruction. 


BIRTH OF PRINCE OF WALES 


The birth of a Prince (of Wales) afterwards George IV., on the 12th 
August, 1762, is the next item engaging attention, and, of course, this 
auspicious event was commemorated by the usual congratulatory Address 
to the King in the following words :— 


‘*To the King’s most Excellent Majesty, &c. 
Most Gracious Sovereign 

We your Majesty’s most dutifull and loyal subjects the Mayor Bailiffs and 
Common Council of Liverpoole in Council Assembled humbly beg leave to offer up 
to your Sacred Throne our most Sincere Congratulations upon the Safe delivery 
of the Queen and birth of His Royal Highness the Prince. 

As we are fully persuaded that our Religion Laws and Liberty absolutely 
depend upon your Majesties person and Government and the Protestant Succession, 
This happy Event fills our heart with Inexpressible Joy by bringing an Addition 
to your Majesties Domestick felicity and Opening to us the pleasing prospect of 
having these Inestimable blessings transmitted by Princes of your Royal Line to 
latest Posterity. 

«Long, very long and Happy may your Majesty live to Reign over a Brave 
and free people And may the Young Prince taught by your Majesties great Example 
and Instruction to make publick Happiness the chief object, Succeed to the Imperial 
Crown of these Realms and Inherit all his father’s Virtues. 

We Pray to the Supream Governor of all things who hath hitherto remarkably 
blessed your Majesties Arms by Sea and Land to continue his favours and prosper 
your Majesty with such Success that may compel our Enemies to Submit to Terms 
on which may be built an honourable lasting and beneficial Peace.” 


No doubt the birth of a Prince, the Heir-presumptive to the English 
Throne, was an event calling forth joyous expressions and feelings not only 
from Liverpool but from all parts of the Country. Viewed in the light of 
20 or 30 years after the event, it is regrettable that the sincere wishes ex- 
pressed in this Address fell so far short in their realisation. That the young 
Prince “taught by his father’s great example and instruction” to make 
public happiness his chief object, if he ever had this tuition, only succeeded 


et 
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in doing everything in an opposite direction, and caused the Parliament 
and Country no little trouble and expense on the one hand in meeting his 
debts, incurred through absolute profligacy and extravagance, and on the 
other in combatting his intrigues with the anti-governmental party of that 
day. 

OPEN SPACES 


The question of open spaces was not neglected even in these far-off 
days. This is a subject which has occupied the minds of our rulers from 
time to time, and many thousands of pounds have been expended for the 
benefit of the public in providing these City lungs, which, let us hope, are 
productive of all the good their establishment was intended to secure. 
Certainly the necessity for these breathing spaces was less apparent at a time 
when so much open country lay within a stone’s throw of the town, than it 
is at the present day; still, when we reflect that the streets at that time 
were narrow, ill paved, and congested, it can be readily understood that the 
inhabitants would welcome a rural retreat or pleasant walk beyond the town 
where they could enjoy a country stroll without taxing their ambulatory 
powers too much by having to go far to obtain it, for it is a well-known fact 
that those living in small towns never care to wander far afield if they can 
avoid it. In March, 1763, the Council appointed a Committee to enter 
into negotiations with Alderman Gildart for the purchase of the Ropewalk, 
then at the top of Duke Street, to make it into a Public Walk, and also to 
obtain an Estimate for finishing the Walk at Quarry Hill upon which £20 
was to be laid out in the meantime. Quarry Hill, or Zion Walk, as it was 
sometimes called, had been utilised as a Public Walk for some time, but was 
evidently in an unfinished or rough state, for twelve months before this date 
it was ordered that the “ Walk, Cop, or Road at the top of Quarry Hill” 
be repaired, &c. This cost £50. 


PROCLAMATION OF PEACE 


The distressing seven-years’ war was drawing to a close, and peace— 
the noblest of national blessings—was about to be consummated, not, 
however, without threading its way through many tortuous channels and 
political controversies, as all acquainted with the disturbed state of Pitt’s 
Ministry will know. Peace was proclaimed on the 19th February, 1763, 
and, momentous as the occasion was, nationally, the beneficial effects 
anticipated locally were hailed with the greatest joy. Liverpool’s mead of 
thankfulness was expressed to the reigning Monarch in the following 
Address :— 

*°To the Kings most Excellent Majesty, &c. 

Most Gracious Sovereign 
We your Majesty’s most dutyful and loyal Subjects the Mayor Aldermen Bailiffs 
and Common Council of the Borough and Corporation of Liverpoole In Council 

Assembled humbly beg leave to present to your Majesty our unfeigned Acknow- 

ledgments of the Constant and effectual Support granted to our Commerce by means 
whereof it has flourished In an Extraordinary degree during the Course of a dan- 
gerous and Extensive War. 
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With Equal Gratitude we Confess your Majesty’s Paternal Care that amidst 
the glories of a Successful War your Majesty forgot not to restore the Repose of 
your Kingdoms and by a Treaty marked with great Moderation have Secured 
to your Subjects the solid blessings of Peace. 

Permit us to assure your Majesty our most Earnest Endeavours shall not be 
wanting Industriously to improve the advantages obtained and as we are glad 
on all occasions to declare our Zeal and Attachment to your Sacred Person and 
Government so shall we always be ready to express our disapprobation and abhor- 
ence of the loust Spirit of discord or ffaction which may tend to alienate the Affec- 
tions of your Majesty’s Subjects from the best of Kings. And we offer up our 
Ardent Prayers that your Majesty may long and happily reign over a free and 
grateful People. And that there may never be wanting a Prince of your Royal 
House to succeed to the Crown of these Realms.” 


TOWER 


In October, 1763, the room under the old Tower at the foot of Water 
Street was allowed to be turned into a Guard Room for the “ Invalids ” 
doing duty in Liverpool, gratis, but no fire or Candle was to be provided for 
them at the Corporation expense. About 18 months afterwards this 
arrangement was altered on petition by the Commanding Officers, when an 
allowance to Lieut. Reid of 2s. 6d. a week, and to Ensign Forfear of 2s. a 
week, be made in lieu of finding them fire and candle for the Guard Room, 
and instead of any “ Billets ” to be asked by them. 


POOL LANE MARKET 


At the same Council Meeting (October, 1763) it was ordered that no 
Butchers’ Stalls be suffered for the future to be erected on the ground at 
the top of Pool Lane, but that it be kept for a Country Market. The 
Butchers’ Shambles were originally in High Street, occupying part of the 
present Exchange Flags, being subsequently removed to part of the site of 
the old Castle which they occupied at the time of passing the above Order. 
Notwithstanding this resolution they continued to exist in that position, 
or in the immediate neighbourhood, for many years, the effect of the order 
possibly being only to prevent fresh stalls being erected, but allowing the 
old ones to die out as time went on. 


FREEMEN 


On the same date two rather notable admissions to the freedom were 
made, | The first was that of Bamber Gascoyne, Esquire, one of the Lords 
Commissioners of Trade and Plantations. The name of Bamber Gascoyne, 
of Childwall, is well known in connection with Liverpool, and he was at this 
time a man of some importance in Governmental circles. His grand- 
daughter married the Marquess of Salisbury, and thus the name of Gascoyne 
became incorporated with that of Cecil. The other instance was that of 
Richard Wilbraham Bootle, whose family, formerly styled “ Botyll,” 
settled at Melling in the reign of Henry V. Thomas Bootle, whom we have 
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before referred to as a member of Parliament for Liverpool (1727), pur- 
chased Lathom House, and his niece married Richard Wilbraham, of Rode 


Hall, Cheshire, whose son, Edward Bootle Wilbraham, was created Baron 
Skelmersdale in 1828. 


REGALIA 


The Corporation Regalia and Plate had undergone many changes during 
the long course of years it formed part of the Municipal paraphernalia, and 
at various times required replenishing and augmenting. There are at 
present some very fine specimens of these ancient silver pieces in the 
possession of the Corporation, which together with the modern articles, 
mostly of great beauty and value, make an exceedingly handsome show ; 
but it is to be regretted that many of the articles mentioned in these records, 
which would have been of immense antiquarian interest to-day had they 
been preserved, are not now amongst the number. Some of these ancient 
relics have been lost, no one knows how; others destroyed for re-manu- 
facture, and others actually stolen ; those that are left may be said to have 
survived more by accident than by good fortune or care. It cannot be 
supposed that the people of two or three hundred years ago could entertain 
the slightest thought as to the value such articles would attain at a later 
period of the town’s existence, and consequently no especial effort was made 
for their preservation. An entry suggesting the foregoing remarks appears 
on the 22nd December, 1763, when it was ordered that a new Sword, 
Serjeant’s Mace, and two Sub-bailiffs’ Maces be provided at the expense of 
the Corporation according to models sent to the Mayor from London. 


EYES PLAN OF 1765 


In October, 1764, Mr. John Eyes, a Surveyor of repute at that time, 
was engaged to make a Plan of the Corporate Estate under the direction of 
the Committee of Views. This Plan or Map of Liverpool took some time 
to prepare and when finished was in every way worthy of its compiler. It 
is still a treasured possession of the Corporation ; is drawn upon three sheets 
of vellum, pieced together, and is technically known as “ John Eyes’ Plan 
of 1765,” and no doubt gives a most accurate lineal description of the town 
at that date. If it were possible to reproduce it here, the information 
which it provides with regard to the formation of the town at this period 
would be exceedingly interesting and instructive. This is precluded by 
reason of its size, and if reduced to reasonable dimensions would lose much 
of its value. His brother Charles made a similar survey of the town, as 
Corporation Surveyor, in 1786, which will be noticed in due course. 


SITE OF CASTLE 


Since the demolition of the old Castle, followed by the erection of St. 
George’s Church, and the utilisation of the surrounding space for Market 
purposes, there does not seem to have been a settled policy, for any length 
of time, as to the proper use to which this land should be put, alterations 
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and variations from time to time being suggested, so that, it may be said, 
the place was in an almost constant state of transition. For Market pur- 
poses the position was central and convenient for the townspeople, but the 
fact was fast becomimg recognised that this valuable site could be more 
advantageously employed for other and better public uses. The con- 
clusions arrived at by the Council, as shewn in the following Resolution, 
may not altogether commend themselves to us, but it is quite probable that 
they were designed to greatly improve the uses to which this elegible site 
had hitherto been devoted according to the requirements of the time. The 
opening words of the resolution would suggest that an extension of the 
existing Market space only was contemplated, or in course of construction, 
but its general tone implies that the time was approaching when the removal 
of the Markets to another and less valuable commercial centre was desirable, 
if not absolutely necessary. This resolution, passed on the 7th November, 
1764, is as follows :— 

‘The Intended Market Place at the upper end of Pool Lane having given great 
disgust to the Inhabitants of this Town on Account that it would Inclose that 
space of Ground which ought to lye open and for other Causes It is now Ordered 
that the said Work be stopped and pulled down And that the Contractors Mr. 
John Livesley and Company be paid by the Treasurer for what work and Materials 
have been done and found by them, to be valued on the Corporation behalf by 
Mr. Eyes And that the Plan now laid before the Council by Mr. Mayor of another 
more usefull design for a lodgement of fre Engines and other Utensils necessary 
for Extinguishing fire with a Watch house and Market house and also of a Cistern 
or Reservoir for Water to be made in the Area near the said buildings be Carried 


into Execution under the direction of Mr. Mayor and Bailifis at the expense of 
this Corporation.” 


The question of Market accommodation was at this time, as it always 
had been, a very material one and of paramount importance for the con- 
venience of the inhabitants; still the increasing value of central sites for 
other purposes could not be ignored, and rendered such a step as the Council 
now proposed imperative. 


EXCHANGE DOME 


Another matter of some importance occupied the attention of the 
Council at this same Meeting, when it was ordered that a survey of the Dome 
of the Exchange should be made, to ascertain the expense of taking it down 
and fitting up a “ Lanthorn”’ in lieu thereof to give light into the Court 
Room, it being represented to the Council that to allow the Dome to remain 
might endanger the building. Considering that the building was only 
completed and opened in 1754, it seems extraordinary that so serious a 
defect in its construction should be manifest at so early a date. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH ORGAN 
St. Peter’s Church, although consecrated so far back as 1704, was 
without an Organ until 1765. In this connection it is interesting to record 
that on the 7th November, 1764, it was represented to the Council by the 
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Churchwardens and Sidesmen of the Parish that a sum of £400 had been 
subscribed for erecting an Organ in St. Peter’s Church, and the Council 
was asked to settle a salary on the prospective Organist. The Council 
therefore voted a salary of {40 a year to such person as the Council should 
appoint, to commence on the finishing and opening of the Organ, thus 
taking care to keep the appointment in its own hands. Michael Williams 
was appointed first Organist on condition that he did extra duty by playing 
on the Organ at the Charity School every Sunday night. This Organ 
was probably soon afterwards completed, as Musical Festivals were com- 
menced in the Church in 1766, 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH 


At this time Liverpool could boast of no less than four Churches, 
viz., St. Nicholas’, St. Peter’s, St. George’s, and St. Thomas’. We have 
seen that an Act was obtained in 1762 for the erection of one or more addi- 
tional Churches, but these powers had lain dormant since that time, the 
erection of St. Paul’s (one of those Churches) not being commenced until 
1765, in the Square of that name (which was at this time being laid out as 
a residential quarter), and completed in 1769. The need for further Church 
accommodation, far from diminishing, was becoming more evident, and 
the Corporation therefore decided to proceed with the second Church. 
For this purpose overtures were made early in 1765 to one Samuel Shaw, 
a Merchant, who had recently purchased the Lease of a piece of ground 
known as Pattens Garden, situate near the site of the present Queen Square, 
to give up his purchase in order that the land might be appropriated to the 
Parish for the site of a new Church and a public burial place. Mr. Shaw 
declined to sell, and to this circumstance is due the fact of St. John’s Church, 
which we are now about to mention, being erected where it was. The 
Corporation, therefore, in order to accommodate the Parish with a proper 
site for a Church and burial place, which was, it is stated, most manifestly 
wanted, gave the field called the Great Heath for the term of goo years, on 
condition that its use should be restricted to the above purposes, and upon 
the further express condition that, as there had been disputes between the 
Corporation and the Parish about the right to the reversion of Pattens 
Garden, the Parish should never trouble or molest the Corporation about 
the possession of that land and should release the Rent Charge of £9 per 
annum payable thereout to the poor of the Parish during the existing 
Lease and acquit the Corporation therefrom for ever. The Great Heath 
was therefore the site upon which St. John’s Church was erected, and, like 
St. George’s, has now become but a memory of the past. As a building it 
was by no means ornate, and the erection of the magnificent St. George’s 
Hall did not improve its appearance, but entirely dwarfed it, so that, 
surrounded as it was by a melancholy-looking and depressing graveyard, 
viewed externally it became more an object of repulsion than veneration. 
Happily its demolition has given place to an ornamental open space or 
garden, although perhaps not all that could be desired in the way of beauty, 
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still much more preferable in the centre of a large City than an antiquated 
Church without a redeeming feature, extremely useful no doubt in its 
day, when Canons Farrar and Falloon filled it to repletion even on week 
evenings, but as all things come to an end, so its utility, having long since 
ceased, resulted in its removal in 1898. It is, however, gratifying to know 
that the name is perpetuated by the Garden which now occupies its site 
and surroundings. 


WIDTH OF STREETS 


An idea of the narrowness of the Streets at this period will be obtained 
from the following entry of the 6th March, 1765 :— 


**It having been represented to the Council that Mr. Pickance and Mr. John 
Parr, Draper, are going to Project out Bow Windows from their Houses in Water 
Street, which designs if carried into Execution may be attended with great Incon- 
veniences and Annoyance to the Town and Inhabitants from the Narrowness of 
the Streets It is ordered that the Town Clerk Do write to those Gentlemen or any 
other Persons who have formed such designs, desiring them to desist Carrying 
the same into execution.” 


No steps seem to have been taken to remedy this state of affairs until 
the year 1786, when the Council was forced to take the matter up. We 
will refer to it in due course, as we do not wish to anticipate matters so 
far ahead. 


OBSERVATORY—-HOPE STREET 


On the 1st May, 1765, it was ordered ‘‘ that the Corporation do give 
50 guineas towards the building and finishing an Observatory in this Town.” 
This first Observatory was only partly erected, in a field in the neighbourhood 
of Hope Street, near the site of the present Philharmonic Hall, but from 
want of funds it was never completed and was allowed to fall into ruins. 


CANALS 


Attention has already been directed to the great interest manifested 
in the construction of Canals, or, as they were called, “‘ Inland Navigations,”’ 
and the subject has for convenience sake been dealt with in a concise form, 
but in order to shew the interest the Corporation took in this matter, and 
the benefit to the trade of the town they felt confident would result from 
these works, it will be well to particularise the following few efforts the 
Council made for the furtherance of the ends in view. 

On the 1st May, 1765, the Mayor reported to the Council that he had 
been applied to by Mr. Wedgwood, of Staffordshire, acquainting him that 
some gentlemen there intended to apply to Parliament for an Act to enable 
them to make a Navigation from the River Weaver to the River Trent 
and desiring the countenance and assistance of the Corporation. The 
Mayor was desired to correspond with Mr. Wedgwood, and if the Council 
should find it to be a scheme for the encouragement and promotion of 
trade, they would give 50 guineas or such other sum as they should judge 
necessary towards obtaining the Act. The correspondence which passed 
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between the Mayor and Mr. Wedgwood was of so reassuring and satisfactory 
a nature, that the Council in July following increased the donation to £200. 

On the 11th December, 1765, it was ordered that a public letter be 
written in the name of the Council to the Members of Parliament in this 
and the adjacent Counties desiring their concurrence and assistance in 
Parliament for promoting an intended Bill for making an Inland Navigation 
from Wilden Ferry in Derbyshire into the River Mersey, or to join the 
Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal, and intimating that the Council would give 
the Proprietors or Undertakers of the intended Navigation all the interest 
and assistance they could, &c. 

Again on the 4th November, 1767, it was ordered that £200 be paid 
to the Promoters of a Navigation Canal from Hull to Liverpool, on condition 
that such Canal terminated at Liverpool, £100 to be paid on the Bill being 
brought into the House of Commons and f100 on the passing of the Act. 
This is stated to be the same assistance as was given towards the Canal 
from Wilden Ferry to the Mersey. In July following a further sum of £50 
was voted towards the expenses of a resurvey of this intended Canal, and 
it was recommended that Mr. James Brindley (a Surveyor of great skill 
and holding a high reputation in this class of work) be one of the Surveyors. 
These were the preliminary steps towards the making of the Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal. 

This was apparently an age of Canal making, as several such schemes 
were brought under notice as being projected in the neighbourhood of Liverpool 
about this time. A Canal known as the Trent Navigation was already in 
existence, and a proposition was on foot for extending it by a Bridge 
Aqueduct and path or road from Runcorn over the Mersey to Liverpool, 
and also a branch to Chester. The Duke of Bridgewater was to be consulted 
to ascertain whether he would join his Canal to this intended navigation 
and upon what terms; and Mr. Brindley was to be desired to survey the 
land and obtain estimates for the work. It will thus be seen that the 
Corporation was willing to assist in these proposals both as regards money 
and influence, the reason no doubt being that the roads were in such a 
bad state that the transport of goods and produce over them was a matter 
of great difficulty, loss of time, and expense. Up to within eight years 
of this time no carriage roads existed at ali into the town. 

It may be interesting to mention that this Mr. Wedgwood was the 
gentleman whose Staffordshire Pottery ware was so well known and valued, 
and who had at this period direct business connections with Liverpool. 


JAMES BRINDLEY 


When advice and assistance was required in the public works or enter- 
prises in connection with the town, the Corporation invariably employed 
the best talent that was available, and the recommendation to engage the 
services of Mr. Brindley clearly shews their desire that the work they were 
now interesting themselves in should be carried out upon the best lines. 
In addition to Canal making this gentleman was a genius in other directions, 
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some idea of which we obtain from Smithers, who states that he was born in 
1716, and was a native of Derbyshire. His genius appeared in many ways, 
such as improvements in the Printing Press, a Silk Mill established at 
Congleton, and a machine for grinding flints for Potteries. His talents 
attracted the notice of the Duke of Bridgewater, by whom he was engaged 
to superintend his celebrated Canal from Worsley to Manchester. He 
may be said to have united Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull in one chain. He 
furnished Liverpool with Plans for clearing the Docks of mud, and building 
sea-walls without mortar. His last invention was an improved Engine for 
raising water. His views of the importance of inland navigation were so 
expressive that when a member of the House of Commons asked him of 
what use rivers were, he replied ‘‘ to feed navigable canals.’’ Whenever 
he had a great project on hand his custom was to revolve his plans over in 
his mind whilst in bed; he sometimes continued in bed for several days 
together until all his ideas were clearly arranged. He died in 1772. 


CORPORATE ESTATE 


By this time the Corporate Estate had become very extensive and 
valuable. We have already dealt with the mode of letting Corporate lands 
on Lease and renewing the Terms, but it may not be uninteresting to say 
something more about the system of renewing those Leases as their terms 
were running out, under fresh rules made at this time. 

The general system was much the same then as it is at present, 7.¢., a 
Lessee could make application for the renewal of his Lease at any time he 
thought fit during the term of his existing Lease—usually upon the dropping 
of a life—when, upon payment of a fine calculated according to the circum- 
stances of each case, he was allowed to add-one or two lives, as the case 
might be, to fill the vacancies caused by the dropping of the original nomi- 
nees, and so run the chance—always an uncertainty—of the Lease lasting 
for many years more. This system continued down to about 1820 when 
from various causes it was changed in favour of Leases for a number of years 
certain. In 1765, although numerous applications and grants are recorded, 
they were not deemed sufficient to satisfy the desires of the Corporation 
with regard to producing a revenue great enough to meet the expectations 
or requirements of that body, such as an estate which was so quickly develop- 
ing and yearly increasing in value the Corporation considered ought to 
produce, and hence a coercive policy was adopted by passing an Order 
on the 6th February to the effect that for the future all tenants who did not 
come and renew their Leases within 12 months after the death of any life 
should be charged five per cent. for such lapsed time on their fines. The 
Lessees were entirely in the hands of the Corporation, whose mandates had 
to be obeyed however obnoxious or unfair they might seem. An instance of 
this policy is shown by an Order made at the same meeting to the effect that 
the Rev. Mr. Wolstenholme have liberty to renew the Lease of his house, 
gardens, fields and several pieces of unbuilt ground in the Square called 
Wolstenholme Square, upon condition that all persons to whom he sold any 
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part of the ground be obliged to take up their Leases within six months after 
the purchase. It may be here stated that it was from this gentleman the 
Square took its name. 


These arbitrary arrangements did not commend themselves to the 
Lessees, who naturally resented either being compelled to renew their Leases 
on the dropping of a life, or being penalised because it did not suit them to 
do so on that event happening. The intention of the Corporation and the 
resolution on the subject of charging interest were clear enough, but the 
public, not feeling inclined tacitly to fall in with the views of the Council, 
affected a misapprehension as to the proposed change in the mode of dealing 
with these renewals. This caused the Council on the 6th March, 1765, to 
order that the matter should be explained and advertised. What this 
explanation amounted to cannot be stated, but the Corporation being all 
powerful in the matter could dictate their own terms and left the tenants 
no alternative but to submit. Later on, in 1774, we find the cordon drawn 
even tighter, when it was ordered that all Leases which should be executed 
by the Corporation and not taken up within two months after such execution, 
and the fines thereon paid, the defaulters should pay 5 per cent. interest on 
the fines not only for the said two months but for all subsequent lapsed time ; 
t.e., 1f the Leases were taken up within 2 months, no interest would be pay- 
able, but after that time the two months would be included in the interest 
account. As compared with the present system this practice perhaps has 
leniency on its side from a Lessee’s point of view, by leaving the payment 
of the fine indefinite, subject to interest, and allowing two months free of 
interest. For instance, a Lessee is, at the present time, free from interest 
for one month after the fine has been assessed by the Council, but is charged 
5 per cent. interest thereafter, until the fine is paid, but if the fine is not paid 
within six months, the offer to renew the Lease is at an end, and any future 
application is liable to an increase in the amount of the fine which may 
possibly exceed the amount of the interest. These considerations, taken in 
conjunction with the fact that the Corporation is not legally bound to renew 
any Lease, may emphasize the difficulty of managing an estate so extensive 
as that possessed by the Corporation of Liverpool (an estate probably exceed- 
ing in extent and value that of any other provincial town or City in the 
Kingdom) upon reasonable and equitable terms as between Lessors and 
Lessees. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, ETC. 


The multifarious acts of generosity exhibited by the Corporation on 
various occasions is again evidenced by a donation on the 3rd July, 1765, of 
£100 to the Society of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce then lately estab- 
lished in London. It does not appear that up to this time, nor indeed for 
some years afterwards, any attempt was made to establish an art centre in 
Liverpool, but it may be surmised from this and other similar contributions, 
that the subject was not altogether absent from the minds of the people’s 
representatives at this period, and it may be even conjectured that by 
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encouraging others, they were fostering views of a similar nature for them- 
selves. The development of these views will be dealt with hereafter. 


HOYLAKE LIGHTHOUSE 


In October of the same year, Richard Welding was allowed £60 out of 
the Light Duties towards the loss he had sustained by the accidental burning 
down of one of the Lighthouses in Cheshire. This no doubt refers to the 
destruction of Hoylake Lighthouse which occurred about this time. Whether 
the concluding words of the entry are irrelevant or not they are at least 
significant, viz.: ‘‘ And that no Ale or other Liquors be allowed to be sold 
in any of the said Lighthouses.” 


CORPORATE ACCOUNTS 


From an entry under date znd October, 1765, it appears that the 
Treasurer’s accounts were not subject to supervision or audit, and the 
Corporation itself seems to have been but ill-informed as to the real state of 
the town’s finances, hence a Committee was appointed to examine the 
accounts for the years 1762-3-4. Their report stated that the accounts were 
found to be correct so far as they had been laid before them and that there 
appeared to be a balance in the Treasurer’s hands of £2,188. 17s. 3d. The 
accounts were then ordered to be passed, but the Treasurer was instructed 
for the future to produce his Cash Book, balanced, every Council day for the 
information of the Members. 


CORPORATE GENEROSITY 


Many instances of the generosity of the Council are given by extending 
a helping hand to those in distress as well as by contributing towards the 
furtherance of Art and Science such as we have just noticed, and kindred 
objects. This help does not appear to have been limited to residents or 
townspeople only, as the following instances will shew. On the 6th 
November, 1765, the Mayor was reimbursed 20 guineas for so much money 
given by him to a poor Prince of Palestine dispossessed of his Dominions 
by the Grand Signior’s officers there, and recommended by his Excellency 
General Conway (Secretary of State). Again, in 1769, the Treasurer was 
ordered to pay Robert Blackburne ‘“‘a poor ingenious Mathematician of 
this Town with a numerous family, the sum of Io guineas, being in great 
distress in London, finding out the Longitude”; and in January, 1770, a 
sum of {100 was voted out of the Corporation Stock to the sufferers by fire 
at Antigua, the amount being doubled in the following month. There 
were no Ratepayers to grumble nor Auditors to surcharge. 


PILOT SERVICE 


On the 6th November, 1765, we have the first mention of a Pilotage 
Service. The Corporation agreed to pay one half of the expense of obtaining 
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an Act of Parliament for establishing Pilots for the Port and Harbour, 
provided the other half was paid out of the Trade Duty. The Act was 
shortly afterwards obtained and the accounts ordered to be paid. 


FREEMEN 


The various circumstances attending the admission of Freemen, as 
we have pointed out, are very interesting, and if treated as a subject by itself 
would throw much light upon the constitution of the town throughout a 
long period. Unfortunately, an exhaustive reference to this phase of 
Municipal life might, by its very length, prove somewhat tedious, and we 
must therefore content ourselves with a few uncommon instances as we 
proceed. For instance, in this year (1765) Richard Swanwick, a Corn-factor, 
and John Wright, a Merchant, were admitted free on payment of 100 guineas 
each, the freedom from the payment of dues no doubt in the way of business 
being considered an equivalent for so heavy a ‘‘ hansa.” 

In the foliowing year an interesting list of names appears of persons 
who were complimented with the freedom of the Borough. They were 
very notable people in their day, and it seems desirable to give the list 
in full :— 

““The Most Hon. The Marquis of Rockingham. 

The Rt. Hon. Hy. Seymour Conway, one of H.M.’s Principai Secretaries of 
State. 

The Rt. Hon. Wm. Dowdeswell, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Dartmouth. 

The Rt. Hon. Charles Townsend. 

Sir George Saville, Bart. 

Lord George Cavendish. 

Lord John Cavendish. 

James Shuttleworth, Esq., a Member for the County of Lancaster. 

Sir George Warren, K.B. 

Francis Reynolds, Esq.” 


This list is followed by the following explanatory note :— 


‘With a Letter of Thanks to Lord Strange and the above Gentlemen and 
Noblemen for their services in obtaining the free Ports in the West Indies during 
the last Sessions of Parliament.” 


SALE OF LAND 


On the znd April, 1766, two plots of land were ordered to be sold— 
one described as at the bottom of Dale Street leading to the Dog Kennel— 
the other as ‘“‘ the Middle Milne Dale Field.’ It is impossible to locate the 
exact positions of these lands, but the reference to the Dog Kennel, 
which was at the bottom of Sickman’s Lane, is not without interest as 
confirmatory of what has already been stated with regard to the 
Kennels at the foot of Richmond Row. On Eyes’ “ Plan of Liverpool, 
prepared in 1765,” a piece of land at this place is marked “ The Mill 
Dale,” and the presumption is strong that it was the same as the above 
mentioned field. 
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FISHING INDUSTRY 


Even up to the year 1766 Liverpool maintained its reputation as a 
fishing port, if not so much in the matter of catching, certainly in that 
of selling fish. Many allusions are made to the trade in the town’s records 
in the days when this industry was a great factor in the livelihood of the 
Burgesses, and its control was always largely in the hands of the Corporation. 
That this control was still exercised is shewn by an entry made with regard 
to Oysters on the 3rd December, 1766, as follows :— 


“‘It is ordered that the Water Bailiff or his Deputy be ordered to take and 
bring to Mr. Mayor his ancient and accustomed Fee upon all Oysters brought into 
this Port and that Mr. Mayor be desired to fix the Price of them for sale according 
to Custom immemorial—and that the Town Clerk serve them with a copy of this 
order and that the Water bailiff give an Account to Mr. Mayor of every Cargo of 
Oysters brought into this Port.” 


CLERGY 


The Clergy of the Corporation Church (St. George’s) seem to have 
been at all times held in high esteem by the Council. Their stipends were 
at times largely increased, and some of their Sermons ordered to be printed 
at the Corporation expense, and generally they were well looked after. 
For example, in February, 1767, Mr. Dean Smith, the then Chaplain, resigned 
his living, and the Council ordered that immediately after his resignation 
a ‘compliment ” should be made him of 150 guineas “ for his eminent and 
good services in the said Church.” 


ROBES OF OFFICE 


Thomas Johnson, Esq., was Mayor in this year (1767), and judging 
from the following entry he had a strong opinion that the Members of 
the Council should uphold its ancient prestige by appearing clothed in 
Robes of State. The entry under date 13th June is as follows :— 


“It is Ordered that the new Gowns provided by Mr. Mayor for the Council 
be received and worn by all the Members of the Common Council for the time being 
and that it be the future dress or Habit for the Aldermen Recorder Town Clerk 
and Common Council of the Borough and Corporation of Liverpoole to be by them 
worn only on the Waiting Sundays and other Public State days and occasional days 
at the discretion of the Mayor for the time being and that the Old Gowns be worn 
on other Sundays or Common days as usual that such Gowns (Patterns of which 
are now produced) for all the said several Members of this Corporation be paid for 
at the expense of the several Members of the Common Council and their successors 
and not at the expense of the Corporation, and that the New Gowns be worn 
to-morrow for the first time.” 


These State Robes were somewhat expensive, and as the Council in 
those days did not consist solely of wealthy men the cost of providing 
their own Gowns would doubtless press heavily upon some of the Members. 
Some idea as to this cost is obtained from an entry in 1772 when the 
Treasurer was authorised to pay for certain new Councilmen’s “ Blew Silk 
Gowns” which had not been taken up, till they could be disposed of to any 
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gentlemen who were or might come into the Council and were not 
provided with such Gowns. The amount was f50. 8s. od. The number 
of surplus Gowns is not stated, but considering the compulsory nature of the 


order there could not have been many left after the sitting Members had 
been supplied. 


QUAKERS 


On the 1st December, 1767, a curious order was made with regard to 
Quaker Freemen, viz. :— 


“It is Ordered that the People called Quakers be at liberty to affirm to the 
ffreeman’s Oath with the words struck out as relate to the payment of Church 
Taxes, as was usually done and permitted before the late restraint in this respect 
put on Messrs. Rawlinson and Chorley, two Quakers, notwithstanding these two 
persons did affirm to the whole of the said Oath.” 


This sect was rather numerous in Liverpool at one time, but has now 
nearly died out. Their first Meeting-house was erected in Hackins Hey 
in 1706 attached to which was a burial ground. From thence they migrated 
to Hunter Street in 1796, the old building being used as a School, which 
about 1863 was removed to Islington, where it existed until a few years ago. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM POWNALL 


In the year 1768 Liverpool had the misfortune to lose its Mayor by 
death. On the 7th October, 1761, William Pownall was elected to the 
Common Council, and served the office of Bailiff in the following year. He 
was elected Mayor on the 18th October, 1767, and died on the r2th March 
following at 5 o’clock in the morning. On the same day the Bailiffs (Wm. 
Pickering and John Hughes), together with 26 Aldermen and Councillors, 
held a Meeting for the purpose of fixing a day for the election of a successor. 
The election day was fixed for the 16th at 9 a.m., within the Exchange, and 
public notice thereof was given by Proclamation by the Serjeant-at-Mace 
from the Grand Staircase Landing of the Exchange, and by the Public Cryer 
throughout the town, at which Election all the freemen or Burgesses might 
attend if they thought proper. The election was duly held when Charles 
Goore was elected Mayor for the remainder of the year. 


William Pownall was a Merchant of Liverpool and resided at the 
corner of Pownall Street and Liver Street (Park Lane), the former street as 
well as Pownall Square taking their names from this Mayor. His son, 
James, was one of the Bailiffs who went out of office on the dissolution of the 
old Council in 1835. 

At a meeting held on the znd November, 1768, Mrs. Pownall was given 
the liberty of nominating a freeman, gratis, and being waited on by the 
Mayor to ascertain her wishes she nominated Robert Hesketh of Chester 
(Merchant), who was duly sworn on the 18th February, 1769. 
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FREEDOMS 


In contradistinction to the absence of difficulty with which persons 
were usually admitted to the freedom of the town, on occasions when 
wholesale admissions to the franchise were adjudged necessary or politic, 
two instances occurred in 1768 which go to prove that at other times the 
rights of Claimants were subject to strict enquiry by the Committee 
appointed for that duty. Joseph Ellison and William Houlcroft, Gun- 
smiths, having applied for admission to their freedoms by right of servitude, 
were refused. They thereupon served the Mayor (Charles Goore), the 
Bailiffs, Alderman Williamson and the Town Clerk with Writs of Mandamus 
to shew cause for such refusal, and the Council, by their Committee, having 
examined into the nature of their service, being of opinion that they were 
not entitled, ordered that the parties served with process be defended at 
the charge of the Corporation in order to protect the rights of the freemen 
committed to the Council’s care. The outcome of this action is not given, 
but whatever its result, if it came to an issue, the proceedings tend to shew 
that, though some laxity may have been displayed on certain occasions, 
at other times the Council exercised a strict enquiry into these claims for the 
protection of the general body of freemen. 


CORPORATION SURVEYOR 


The position of Corporation Surveyor does not impress one as being 
a very lucrative post at this time, as the following record of the 6th July, 
1768, relative to the appointment of Mr. John Hughes to be Surveyor of the 
Corporation Estate, attests :— 


“It is Ordered that Mr. John Hughes be appointed Surveyor of the Corpora- 
tion, Estate, Streets, and Highways, and Clerk of the Works, and Clerk of the 
Committee for Bills, and that his Salary be Sixty Guineas a year during the pleasure 
of the Council, in the place of Mr. James Eyes, late Surveyor and Clerk, deceased.”’ 


GOREE WAREHOUSES 


The construction of the Georges Dock under the powers of the Act of 
1762 was now in progress. For the storage of the merchandise brought 
into the port by the fleet of ships intended to occupy this dock, it was 
considered expedient to erect warehouses in close proximity to the Quays, 
and it strongly evidences the confident views the Corporation held of the 
prospective increase in trade, by embarking on so large and costly a scheme 
as the construction of these warehouses—the old Goree Warehouses— 
entailed, even though those views were not carried into effect at the moment. 

On the 6th July, 1768, it was ordered that John Hope be paid the sum 
of 12 guineas for copying and altering the drafts or plans of a set of ware- 
houses intended to be built between Water Street and Moor Street end or 
thereabouts, and for all materials and things appurtenant thereto or found 
thereon, or such further sum as the Committee should see fit. The Council 
then appointed a Committee to consider these plans and the erection of the 
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buildings, but nothing appears to have come of their deliberations, nor 
does there appear to have been any undue haste in carrying out this scheme, 
In January, 1771, another Committee was appointed for a similar object, 
viz., “for the getting a Plan of a Sett of Warehouses to be erected on the 
Land to the Southward of Water Street along the Key of the New Dock, 
and report their proceedings to the Council at some future Council Day.” 
Still further delay occurred, the buildings not being erected for many years 
afterwards (1793), and even then were short-lived, as through an unfortunate 


conflagration they were completely destroyed in 1802, involving a loss of over 
£300,000. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH 


The strong hold the Corporation had upon the Churches it erected, 
and the rigid rules laid down for their management, is evidenced by a Resolu- 
tion appointing the first Minister of St. Paul’s Church, which is in the 
following terms :— 


“6th July, 1768.—It is Ordered that the Reverend Mr. John Henderson be 
elected and appointed the first Minister or Chaplain of Saint Paul’s Church with the 
Salary as allowed by the Council and prescribed by the several Acts of Parliament 
made for building two Churches in the Town of Liverpoole with all the rights 
priviledges and Emoluments thereto belonging on Condition that he shall reside 
in Town during his Ministry and give security so to do in five hunderd pounds 
and perform the duty in person unless Sickness or other providential accident 
hinders him and to resign it into the hands of the Council when he shall voluntarily 
quit the same.” 


The Rev. James Hogarth was at the same Meeting appointed second 
Minister upon the same conditions. 


The condition here mentioned of personally performing the duties of 
this office assumed an acute form in after years, as we shall see. 


BOWLS 


The ancient game of Bowls always commanded a large number of 
votaries, and was probably a source of some profit to the proprietors of the 
respective Greens, otherwise such an initial cost as that proposed to be 
incurred in laying out a piece of land for the purpose shewn by an entry 
dated 7th December, 1768, would not have been undertaken. It was 
ordered that John Bridge have liberty to enclose and take in a piece of 
ground at the South and Eastwards of his house on Sion Walk or Quarry Hill 
Waste. To take down the present Powder Magazine and Watch House and 
rebuild the same in some other convenient place to be fixed upon by the 
Mayor, &c., and to convert the land into a Bowling Green. He was not to 
erect any houses on the land except an Alcove on the Green. The pulling 
down of the Watch House and Magazine and the levelling and making 
the Bowling Green were to be done at his own expense entirely. For this he 
was to have a Lease for 3 lives and 21 years on paying an annual Ground 
Rent of 1s. per yard to the front of Sion Walk. 
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THEATRE ROYAL 


On the same date the Council agreed to support a Petition by Mr. 
Gibson for powers to erect a Playhouse in Liverpool upon the same terms 
as were entered into with the Magistracy of Norwich in a like case, all 
proceedings in the matter to be at Mr. Gibson’s expense. The Lord Chamber- 
lain was to be prayed to grant the same License and no other, as was granted 
to Norwich. Mr. Gibson was to be informed that the Magistracy would not 
have the present house (Drury Lane) licensed, as it was in a very 
dangerous place for company to resort to on account of the narrow Streets 
and Avenues leading thereto. The matter remained in abeyance until 
August, 1769, when the Council apparently took it up and agreed to Petition 
Parliament at the next Session for an Act to enable His Majesty to grant 
Letters Patent to Mr. Gibson, Comedian, to build a Theatre in Liverpool 
on condition that he pay all expenses attending the obtaining such Act 
and Letters Patent, and also build the Theatre at his own cost on such 
piece of ground as should be agreeable to the Mayor and Magistrates. 
Three Petitions were prepared and ordered to be sealed for presentation, 
one to the House of Lords, one to the House of Commons, and the third 
to the Lord Chancellor. 


The Letters Patent granted to Mr. Gibson as the outcome of the above 
application resulted in the erection of the Theatre Royal in Williamson 
Square, but Mr. Gibson was not privileged to live long enough to see his 
scheme carried into effect, as he died in 1771, the building being opened 
in June, 1772. In 1774, the Proprietors of the Theatre petitioned the 
Council for a renewal of their Lease, by adding a life thereto in the place of 
one that had dropped, and the fine assessed was {100, but on their 
approaching the Council for an abatement of that amount, setting forth 
that they had laid out nearly £6,000 in building the House, and that 
they had lost a life within about a year after the building was finished, 
thereby greatly improving the Corporate Estate, the Council, to 
encourage the improvement of that Estate, generously reduced the fine to 
20 guineas. This Theatre, being a Royal Theatre, was free from Police 
supervision. It was also a Proprietary Theatre, 1.e., it was the property 
of a number of Shareholders (30), and so remained to the end of its 
career, when it was purchased by the Corporation in 1881 at a cost of 
£23,890. Part of the building was taken to widen Brythen Street, and 
the remainder sold (1890) to the Liverpool Cold Storage and Ice Company, 
Limited, and converted into a Cold Storage Depéot. 

The first Liverpool Theatre or Playhouse of which we have any notice 
was situate in the Old Ropery, off Fenwick Street, and was built about the 
year 1745, but soon becoming too small, a larger building was erected close 
to in Drury Lane, and opened in 1749. Drury Lane no doubt took its 
name from the fact of this Theatre being located there, but the Theatre 
itself was never so called, and there is no evidence that it had any 
association with its prototype in London, It is marked on the map of 
1768 as the ‘‘ Playhouse.”’ 
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ELECTION RIOTS IN LONDON 


__ The dissolution of Parliament in 1768 and the subsequent Election 
riots and disturbances in London caused by the conduct of the famed 
John Wilkes and his supporters induced the Council on the 13th March, 
1769, to tender its sympathy with the King by the following Address :— 


“Most Gracious Sovereign, 


Filled with a grateful Sense of the Blessings this Nation has enjoyed under 
your Majesty’s just and mild Administration (of which the Trade of this Com- 
mercial Place has felt the happy Influence) We beg Leave to represent to your 
Majesty that We cannot hear your Government so insolently maligned, nor see a 
Torrent of Sedition so violent and rapid as to endanger the Overthrow of our civil 
and religious Rights, without expressing our utmost Abhorrence on so alarming 
an Occasion. 

Nothing but a ffaction of Licentiousness under the Mask of Liberty would 
attempt to weaken the cement of your People’s Duty and affection to your Majesty 
and to relax the Sinews of your Government by mis-construing the Proceedings of 
your Parliament and groundlessly diminishing the Authority of your Courts of 
Justice which in no Age were more uprightly or ably filled. 

By the Outrages they have so daringly committed, these Enemies of their 
Country, at the same time they are undermining the ffoundation of our excellent 
Constitution, are rashly attempting the Destruction of that valuable Priviledge 
they profess for their Object, of which your Majesty’s subjects have had the full 
fruition during your auspicious Reign. 

When your Majesty’s Peace has been so insolently disturbed, and the 
Distribution of Justice so daringly impeded (though void of all foundation in 
Reason or Policy) our attachment to your sacred Person and Regard for our happy 
Constitution impel us thus to approach your Majesty, to express our Apprehensions, 
that these Invasions of the public Tranquillity, may be productive of the greatest 
Evils to the State, and, if not timely restrained, be attended with most dangerous 
Consequences to the Community. 

Firmly confiding in your Majesty’s Wisdom, that such prudent, just and 
seasonable Measures will be taken, as may tend to re-establish due Order and 
Obedience among your Subjects, and stop the Progress of these factious Combi- 
nations, and fully convinced that every Thing valuable to us, is inseparably con- 
nected with the Stability of your Majesty’s Government, We are resolved, at the 
Risque of our Lives and ffortunes, to second your Majesty’s Efforts to dis- 
countenance and repel these Disorders, which must needs disturb the repose of 
your Majesty’s Reign and affect the Interest and Prosperity of your Kingdoms.” 


TURNPIKE ROADS 


The roads leading to and from Liverpool as well as the streets in the 
town itself, were in a notoriously bad condition, indeed there was only one 
road which could accommodate Vehicles, viz., that to Prescot and 
Warrington, constructed about ten years before this time, Canals and Pack- 
horses being the only means of conveying goods to the neighbouring towns 
and villages. An Act was about to be applied for by Trustees (the first 
mention we have of a Turnpike Trust, though probably the Prescot road 
was constructed under similar circumstances) to make a Turnpike Road from 
Patrick’s Cross (opposite the Flashes at the East end of Tithebarn Street) 
through Ormskirk to Preston. In 1770 a Bill was being prepared for this 
purpose, and in November of that year application was made to the Council 
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by the Promoters for their co-operation, when it was ordered that £100 be 
given towards defraying the expenses of the Act, provided no Toll Bar 
was fixed between Ormskirk and Liverpool, nearer than the five-mile stone, 
which would be about Aintree. In the following month further conditions 
were imposed, the principal of which were that the Corporation should not 
be required to do any “Statute work” to the Road during the Turnpike 
Term, as they had already made a good pavement as far as their liberties 
extended; that no Gate should be erected nearer Liverpool than the four- 
mile stone from Liverpool towards Ormskirk (Preston Road Station) ; 
and that a clause of exemptions similar to those obtained by the Prescot, 
&c., Turnpike Bill should be inserted in this present Bill. This Turnpike 
Road would be carried along what is now Marybone and Bevington Hill, 
joining the Kirkdale Road at Burlington Street, and with its several toll-bars 
will doubtless be remembered by many of the present day. Having that 
recollection, it is not uninteresting to draw attention to the commencement 
of this now out-of-date system. Turnpike Roads throughout England 
were vested in Trustees with power to levy tolls for their upkeep, but 
the system, not without a long trial, was found to be inconvenient, and the 
trusts came to an end about 1870, the cost of management of such roads, 
now designated main roads, is thrown upon the County Councils through 
whose districts they pass. 


BIDSTON LIGHTHOUSE 
Bidston Lighthouse is an edifice well known to all, both far and near, 
occupying a site exceptionally favourable to the purpose it was intended 
to fulfil. The hill upon which it is built commands a very extensive view 
over land and sea, and has, together with its beautiful Rhododendron 
Gardens at the foot, been a place of pleasurable resort for very many years to 
Liverpool and Cheshire people. It cannot but be interesting to know 
in connection with the erection of this Lighthouse, that so far back as June, 
1771, the Corporation authorised the Dock Committee “‘ to treat with Mr. 
Viner about the site and erection of a Light House on Bidstone Hill, and 
to build a Light House thereon.” It is also interesting to note that until 
recently this and the surrounding property remained in the Viner family, 
but in 1894 Bidston Hill was purchased by the Birkenhead Corporation, 
and is preserved as a Public Park, additional land being added at a iater 
date. 
DOCK GATEMEN 
On the ist July, 1772, a very curious but incomprehensible entry 
appears in the Corporation Records with regard to the dock management, 
which is at least provocative of a smile. It is as follows :— 
“It is ordered that the Dock Gatemen at the South Dock be discharged from 
their several places at the Dock for a very great neglect of duty in suffering ships 


to sail out of the docks when the Gates were occasionally opened, without any 


persons being on board such Vessels to the great loss and expense of the owners 
of such ships.”’ 


This marvellous performance on the part of the ships, it will be admitted, 
requires more explanation than the records afford. 
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DISSENSIONS AMONGST CLERGY 


If peace and concord should reign supreme anywhere, one would 
expect it to be pre-eminently conspicuous amongst the Clergy, but alas, 
the following entry of the 7th August, 1771, suggests bickerings and dis- 
agreements in their midst hardly compatible with their sacred calling :— 


“In order to prevent any Law Suits between the Rectors of this Parish & 
the Clergy of the several Assistant or Under Churches or Chapels of this Town 
We do recommend and strongly insist on it that the said several Parties do state 
their several Reasons and Arguments in Writing Pro and Con, to the Town Clerk 
from whence and from the several Acts of Parliament for building such Churches 
that he do state a Case to be approved of and laid before Mr. Recorder and Dep: 
Recorder, and after their Settlement to be laid before this Council and then to 
take some one or two Civilians’ Opinion thereon which We do expect that the 
Clergy do severally abide by if they intend to preserve peace amongst themselves 
ae their Congregations, And that each of them be served with a copy of this 

rder.”’ 


LIGHTHOUSES 


With the advent of Lighthouses came the study of finding means of 
illuminating. Captain Hutchinson had already done great service in that 
direction, and in July, 1772, a sum of twenty guineas was awarded Mr. 
Holden for his invention of the reflecting lights fixed up at the Lighthouses 
for this port. 


DAMAGE TO DOCK WALLS, ETC. 


A rather curious state of affairs with regard to the ravages caused by 
one of those storms with which Liverpool was periodically visited, and the 
liability of the owners of land adjoining the dock walls to repair the damage 
sustained through the violence of the sea, is disclosed by an entry dated 
4th March, 1772, which will speak for itself :— 


**A Complaint being made to this Council that the Sea has made several 
Breaches in the Wall of the new Kay which has washed the publick Road over the 
said Kay in some Places entirely or nearly away so as not to leave a Cart Road 
over the same and is become very dangerous to Passengers And it being also 
mentioned now in Council that no Persons can at present be found out who are 
the Owners of the said Land to call upon them to repair the said Road It is 
Ordered that the said Breaches of the said Wall be made and built up at the Expense 
of the Corporation but an exact Account of that Expense is to be kept in order to 
charge the Owners of the said Land with when they appear or shall be found out 
And that the Treasurer be allowed such Expense in his Accounts.” 


ALEHOUSES 


In the early part of this work reference was made to the inordinate 
number of Alehouses existing in Liverpool in medizval times, and although 
means were from time to time adopted, not only for the good government 
of these houses, but also for a reduction in their number, still we find them 
existing to an extent beyond the legitimate or actual requirements of the 
town even down to this time. The baneful influence of these places induced 
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the Council on the 4th March, 1772, to make a recommendation to the 
Magistrates on the subject, as follows :— 


“This Council doth now recommend it to the present and future Magistrates 
of this Borough to reduce the Number of Alehouses in this Town particularly about 
the several Docks and Piers of this Town as many Acts of Wickedness Licentiousness 
and other Immoralities committed in this Town are attributed to this growing 
Evii.” 


The efficacy of the limitation of the number of Public-houses is and 
always has been a matter of great doubt to many well disposed and broad- 
minded people, and the time has been known in Liverpool when the policy 
of granting a License to any respectable and responsible person was pursued 
under the belief that the survival of the fittest would prove the wisdom of 
that course; but it is doubtful whether one policy or the other was ever 
allowed a fair trial, as the advocates of one, as they died out, were succeeded 
by supporters of the other, and so the matter never reached a decided 
issue. It is a broad question which cannot be argued here. 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH 


In February, 1773, reference is made to a building some of us will re- 
member as the old Church of St. Stephen in Byrom Street. It was ordered 
that a Stable on the East side of Byrom Street be granted to such Trustees. 
as the Minister and Protestant Dissenters of the Baptists or Ana-Baptists 
should nominate in order to make a passage or opening to give a more open 
and free communication to the Chapel, but for no private or temporal 
advantage to any person whatever, paying 12d. a year ground rent as an 
acknowledgment to the Corporation that it is their estate. This quaint but 
inelegant building was erected about 1722 and some 70 years afterwards. 
passed into the hands of the Established Church and was known as St. 
Stephen’s. It stood upon land since thrown to the Street, in front of the 
present Technical School, the new Church opposite Great Crosshall Street 


now bearing the same name, being built by the Corporation in its stead about 
the year 1871. 


TOWN’S ARMAMENTS 


Although ten years had passed since the conclusion of the war, during 
which term the town had fortunately not been called upon to provide further 
defensive works, the Council was nevertheless reluctant to part with the 
armaments which had been provided to meet the emergencies of that time. 
In March, 1773, a letter was received from the Board of Ordnance intimating 
that they would send for (remove) the Government Great Guns, Gunpowder 
and Stores, provided the Corporation had no objection. The Corporation, 
however, did object and desired the continuance of the Guns, &c., in the 
town, offering to appoint a proper person to take care of the same, as they 
were granted for the security and defence of the town and the trade thereof. 

In all probability the request was complied with, and it will be seen from our 
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further extracts that the Council was fully justified in the desire it expressed 


to maintain the defences of the town, as a few years afterwards their reten- 
tion was amply vindicated. 


WATER SUPPLY 


The water supply even at this date must have been of a very inferior 
or insufficient description, as on the same date the Mayor was desired to 
get a ground plan of a Cistern to be made before the Exchange for the recep- 
tion of the water from off the Exchange for the public use. 


SMALLS LIGHTHOUSE 


It may not be generally known that Liverpool took an active part in 
establishing that very important light known as the “‘ Smalls,” situate about 
half way between this port and the Lands End. The following entries 
however show that the proposition had the support of the Council. On the 
15th February, 1774, it is recorded ‘“‘ That on a letter now read to this 
Council from Mr. Mackenzie, who was lately employed by Government to 
survey the Coasts of this kingdom shewing, or giving it as his opinion, and 
with his reasons, that the erection and maintenance of a Lighthouse on the 
Smalls, as proposed in Mr. Philips’s Petition now read to the Council, is 
impracticable, and that it is not proper or regular for them by their Petition 
to appear as principals or otherwise.” 

This unfortunate expression of opinion appears to have had a deterrent 
effect upon the Council for the time being, but the matter was evidently 
reconsidered, for we find that on the 1st March, 1775, “‘it was ordered on 
the Petition of Mr. John Philips, now read to this Council, to the Honourable 
the House of Commons, for the erection of a Lighthouse on the Rocks called 
the Smalls in St. George’s Channel, be passed under the Common Seal and 
be presented to Parliament.” All who know this particular light will agree 
that the Council took a wise course in supporting this movement for pro- 
viding a Lighthouse on this very dangerous reef whether it was their business 
to do so or not, for there is no doubt as to its exceptional utility te all mari- 
ners steering North or South. 


‘ CLIPT MONEY 
The following entry of the 3rd March, 1773, is not without interest :— 


‘Mr. Treasurer’s Clerk having represented it to the Council that he has 
received between two and Three hundred pounds in clipped or diminished Gold 
for the Corporation Rents and Dues It is Ordered that he sell the same to the best 
Advantage and the loss sustained thereby be born by the Corporation.” 


TOWN’S PLATE 


At the first Council meeting for the year 1773-4 ( 18th October) it was 
ordered that any sum not exceeding £200 be laid out in useful plate to be 
used by the Mayors for the time being, as complaints had been made by 
gentlemen who had served that office of an insufficiency of useful plate, and 
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that they were oft put to great expense thereby and that it was a discourage- 
ment to gentlemen to accept the office of Mayor. 


GRATUITIES 


The pernicious practice of “ tipping” appears to have been in vogue at 
this time and was evidently more than a gratuitious or voluntary act in 
some cases, if we interpret the following order of the 3rd November, 1773, 
aright. 

“It is Ordered that the Halberdier’s Salary be encreased to Two Guineas each, 
a year, on Condition that they are not to ask any thing from any Mayor or Bailiff 
or other Member of this Council for the time being under Pretence of their Office or 

Duty, this to be during the Pleasure of this Council only.” 


DISTRESS 


Poverty still clings to the good old town though generous efforts con- 
tinue to be made for the alleviation of the distress following in its train. In 
February, 1774, it is recorded that a public collection had been made through- 
out the town for the relief of the poor freemen, their families, and any other 
necessitous poor among the inhabitants, and the Treasurer was ordered to 
pay £100 out of the Corporation Stock to be disposed of by the Mayor for 
such good and charitable use. 


COUNCIL WORK 


The Council was now laying itself out for a busy time as no doubt the 
increasing requirements of the town demanded. Many matters of greater 
importance and magnitude than had ever before been under consideration 
now presented themselves with a pertinacity not to be denied or put lightly 
aside. The Council, whether voluntarily or compulsorily, was losing much 
of its autocratic domination over matters civic as well as religious and as a 
consequence was not single-handed in the consideration of many things 
which previously it dealt with as it pleased. The Parish Authorities 
had obtained a strong hold as a governing power and were consulted 
even upon matters which would appear to be within the province of the 
Council alone. For instance on the 2nd February, 1774, a Committee was 
appointed to confer with a Committee of the Parish upon certain proposals 
touching the repairing and amending the Streets and Highways, Regulations 
as to the Markets, the watching of and prevention of Fires and Robberies 
on board ships, and for taking down and widening one side of Castle Street, 
and other matters generally. This was only to be a conference, no power 
being given the Committee to come to any decision upon any point, but only 
to report their views to the Council who specially reserved the right to agree 
to or dissent from any proposal. This proceeding shews first that the 
Corporation realised they had much important work before them, and 
secondly that they considered it might be advantageous to have the advice, 
if not the co-operation, of the other, and possibly equally, interested public 
body, the Parish Authorities. 
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The Council by thus taking into its confidence the Parish Authorities 
or “ Vestry” if a voluntary act, is rather remarkable, because ever since 
Liverpool was made a separate Parish from Walton, matters had not worked 
smoothly between the two bodies, and it does therefore appear curious that 
the Council in the matter of purely town’s affairs such as those above men- 
tioned, should, instead of resenting interference, actually solicit the advice 
of a body whose business was presumably chiefly, if not wholly, connected 
with ecclesiastical matters, the administration of the Poor Law, &c. The 
propriety, utility, or necessity of this course of action on the part of the 
Council we leave to the judgment of our readers. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CASTLE STREET 


The contemplated improvement of Castle Street was not carried out 
until the Act was obtained in 1786, probably on account of the lack of the 
necessary funds, for on the 5th October, 1774, a Committee was appointed 
“to consider of ways and means of raising money for defraying the expense 
of taking down one side of Castle Street, &c., according to the Plan produced 
in Council for such purpose.” Although the buildings to be demolished 
were then of a somewhat mean description, yet the improvement would be a 
costly one for the town at that time, and the delay of 12 years may easily be 
accounted for on that ground alone, thus suggesting the Committee’s in- 
ability to devise these all-important ways and means. 


COMMITTEE OF TRADE 


As a further instance of what would appear to be a failing on the part 
of the Council to sustain its position as the autocratic and supreme power in 
matters municipal, commercial, and legal, notwithstanding the firm and suc- 
cessful resistance it had made to the claims of the Burgesses to conduct their 
own affairs by means of Common Hall Assemblies; to the locus standt 
established by the Parochial Authorities on many questions that should 
have been left to the consideration and decision of the Council alone, 
and that the Dock Trustees, although part of the Corporate body had to be 
treated with to some extent apart from the ordinary business of the Cor- 
poration, we now find an uneasiness created in the Council by a rumour that 
the Merchants and Traders—the real backbone of the town—were about to 
take separate and independent action with regard to the trade of the port. 
As a consequence a meeting of the Council was held on the 15th February, 
1774, when this rumoured action on the part of the Merchants was brought 
under discussion. The Proceedings as recorded have a large amount of 
haze surrounding them which it is somewhat difficult to dispel in order to 
place the matter in a clear light, indeed, from the ambiguous language 
employed in recording the proceedings it is almost impossible to do so, but 
certain phrases used and the general import of the records, shed sufficient 
light upon the subject to shew that the Council realised their responsibilities 
and quickened their zeal with regard to fostering and protecting the trade of 
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Liverpool when thus confronted with an attempt on the part of the Mer- 
chants to take such matters into their own hands. At this meeting a Petition 
was read to the Council purporting to be a Petition to Parliament from the 
Merchants and Traders of Liverpool praying liberty to bring in a Bill for 
imposing a Tax on the importation of all goods into the Port of Liverpool, 
according to a printed Table of Rates, &c. It is then stated in the record 
that the Merchants at a late public meeting held in the Town Hall openly 
declared that no such application was intended or should be made at that 
Session for such Bill. This is followed by the Statement that no such Bill 
or draft of such Bill had been prepared or laid before the public or the Council 
“‘ who concieve from the general purposes of their Petition that such Bill 
may affect the rights, interests, good order and government of the Town.” 
These statements are exceedingly conflicting and puzzling and the only con- 
clusion to be arrived at is that they were not properly recorded. Still doubt- 
ing the bona-fides of the Merchants, the Council ordered that in case any such 
application be made, or Bill brought into Parliament, opposition thereto 
should be made at the expense of the Corporation and a strong Committee 
of 15, including the Mayor (John Parr), the Treasurer, and the Town Clerk, 
was appointed to carry the same into effect by preparing and presenting 
a Petition to the House of Commons. 

At the following Council meeting, held on the 22nd February, 1774, it 
was reported that a representation had been made to the aforesaid Committee 
by several very respectable Merchants and Burgesses, that it was fre- 
quently necessary to send deputies to attend Parliament for certain purposes 
relating to and to the promotion and support of such Trade, “‘ as it is the 
real interest of this Town and Corporation to have promoted, by reason that 
a late voluntary contribution of the Merchants of this Town called the 
Trade Duty has ceased to be duly paid, though there are some remains 
thereof yet unapplied,” the Council taking that representation into con- 
sideration stated that inasmuch as the estate and revenue of the Corporation 
had been improved and augmented and were likely so to be, by the increase, 
and much depended on the promotion and support of trade, and having 
the welfare of the town and its trade at heart, declared they were 
convinced it was for the interest of the tcown and Corporation that a com- 
petent fund out of its Corporate Revenue should be dedicated to the service 
of that Commerce from whence the greater part of such revenue immediately 
sprang. It was therefore ordered, that the Council having enquired into the 
accounts of the sums which had been called for from the Trade Duty for 
the support of trade for many years last past, the remaining part of the 
fund called the Trade Duty should be applied to the purposes for which 
such fund was applicable, and after such expenditure was certified by the 
Committee of Commerce to be established as thereafter mentioned, any sum 
of money not exceeding £250 per annum of the Corporation Revenue, the 
first payment to be made in advance, and the aggregate fund not to exceed 


£500 at any time, should be annually set apart and paid by the Treasurer 
to the Committee. 
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This Committee of Commerce was to consist of a number of Merchant 
Burgesses one half of whom should be chosen by the Corporation and the 
other half by the Merchants and Traders of the town. Strangely enough the 
total number is not stated. 


The following week several proposals offered by the proposers of the 
intended Bill for a Tax on Trade were read and considered by the Council, 
but such proposals being in their opinion not proper to be complied with, 
were rejected and a resolution passed to the effect that if the Petition to 
Parliament for bringing in the intended Bill should be presented contrary 
to the intent of the order of the last Council, the fund established by that 
Council should be void. The resolution closes in the following words : 
““ Nevertheless the Mayor Bailiffs and Burgesses in this Council assembled 
still retaining and meaning in all things to shew a due regard to the Common- 
wealth of this town, will always on all proper occasions administer such aids 
to the commercial interests of this town as in the discretion of the Mayor 
Bailiffs and Burgesses from time to time in Common Council to be assembled, 
and in experience shall be found expedient for the advancement of the 
common good of Liverpool.” 


Objections to or remarks on the proposed Grant by the Council (seven in 
number) were submitted on behalf of the Petitioners of which the following 
is an epitome :— 


(1) It was thought an improper mention was made of the residue of the 
Trade Duty as it retarded an essential condition of the Grant, &c. (2) The 
mode of election to the Committee tended to keep up that unhappy distinc- 
tion of party in the town which it was the avowed intention of the negotia- 
tions to prevent. This has reference to the exclusion of all Merchants who 
were not freemen, although contributors to the fund, from the privilege of 
voting. (3) Exception taken to a member of the Council being nominated a 
Trustee. (4) Asmall Committee having been found injurious in the applica- 
tion of the former Trade Duty, the evil was proposed to be amended by 
increasing the number to 16, &c. (5) The Chairman to be appointed 
annually by drawing Lots, in case of non-unanimity. (6) The consent of 
all the members to be indisputably necessary to the cessor of the Grant. 
Also that the members chosen by the Merchants alone should have power 
to act as a full Committee in the event of the Council neglecting to make 
their election before the 12th March, and vice versa. (7) If £250 were found 
insufficient, the Committee to have power to call for any sum not exceeding 
£500 annually. The gentlemen who had a right to vote in Council for Com- 
mitteemen, to be excluded fromall right of voting in the choice of the Burgess 
Committeemen, or interfering in the Election. 


The decision of the Council on these suggestions is summed up in the 
following note. 


“The foregoing objections or proposals being this day brought in by 
Mr. Sparling as he declared from the Assembly of the Petitioners on the 
business therein contained after being deliberately read over by the Town 


FI 
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Clerk three several times to the Council and after many debates thereon 
and the question put thereon whether this Council do now agree to accept 
them or not, carried nem. con. against accepting them.” 

These elaborate propositions and discussions for the appointment of 
a Committee on this subject do not appear to have attained the object for 
which they were designed. Evidently a proper understanding was not 
arrived at between the Council and the Merchant Burgesses on the lines 
suggested either by one side or the other, and both parties seem to have 
tacitly withdrawn from the proposed joint arrangement, but the Council, 
true to its reiterated declaration of having the welfare of the town and its 
trade at heart, again took the matter up and on the 7th December, 1774, by 
ordering that a Committee of Commerce be appointed out of the body of the 
Council to consist of such number, to be subject tosuchorders and regulations, 
as should be established at the next Council, &c., and Mr. Peters (the Deputy- 
Recorder) was desired to draw up proper rules and orders for that purpose. 
On the 1st March following, this Committee, consisting of the Mayor and 
Bailiffs, seven or eight Aldermen, three Councillors and the Town Clerk, 
was appointed to look over, consider, and settle the draft of a certain Consti- 
tutional Act or Deed now prepared to be laid before them for appointing 
and establishing a Board of Trade and Commerce out of the Common 
Council, &c. 

The Committee duly settled the deed which was reported to the Council 
and adopted on the 5th April, 1775. This deed is too long to quote, but its 
substance may be given as follows. The first clause reads :— 


“The Mayor, Bailiffs and Burgesses in this Common Council assembled 
taking into their consideration the great emolument which has arisen and is 
likely to arise to the estate and revenue of this Corporation from the trade 
and commerce of the town, and being well satisfied that they cannot do any- 
thing which will more tend to the furtherance and advancement of the 
common profit and commodity thereof, than by using their reasonable 
endeavour for the protecting and advancing its trade and commerce; and 
they having the prosperity thereof at heart, do hereby declare it to be their 
resolution to extend their Corporate aids for the defence and promotion of all 
such trade and commerce as do or shall concern the interest of this town 
in such manner and measure as exigencies shall from time to time require,” 
&c. The next clause ordains that there shall be every year seven Common 
Councilmen appointed, or continued, by the Council on the first Wednesday 
in April yearly, and they shall be called ‘‘ The Committee of Trade of the 
Town of Liverpool,” to hold office for one year or until others shall be chosen 
in their stead. The mode of meeting and other formal matters are then 
prescribed, the duties are broadly defined and their proceedings to be entered 
in a Committee Book, which, together with all correspondence was to be 
reported to the Council every year. The Committee was invested with full 
power to apply for any sum not exceeding £250 per annum to meet the 
necessary expenses, and just accounts thereof were to be kept. Then follows 
the appointment of the first Committee, viz.: Aldermen Blackbur, 
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Gregson, Gildart, Sparling, and Crosbie, and Councillors Brown and Birch. 
Regulations were made as to the choice of a Chairman and a Clerk, the 
duties of the latter being set out. The Committee is then enjoined to acquire 
intelligence in all matters relating to trade and commerce which might affect 
the town of Liverpool and use their utmost endeavours for the protection 
and augmentation of the trade, and the furtherance and advancement of 
the common profit and advantage of the town. The powers given by this 
deed to continue only so long as the acts and proceedings of the Committee 
should be approved of by the Council. 

This Committee performed its duties so satisfactorily that the Council 
in June of the following year (1776) re-appointed it, the constitution remain- 
ing unaltered, the proceedings and accounts of the past year being duly 
ratified and confirmed. 

Very little is recorded of the future proceedings of this Committee. 
The period at which it was appointed was one of constant and rapid changes 
and probably its scope for action did not prove as wide as was anticipated, 
still it may have performed some useful work in guarding the interests of 
Liverpool by carefully watching Parliamentary measures. 

What this “‘ Trade Duty ” really was, or to what specific purpose it was 
applied, or anything beyond the fact that it was a fund held by the Cor- 
poration at interest, it is impossible from the records to ascertain. That 
the sum of money invested was considerable may be inferred from the fact 
that the Corporation could allocate £250 a year out of its revenue towards the 
purposes for which it had to be applied, as also from the following entry of 
the 15th February, 1774. 


“Ordered that Mr. Treasurer do pay Mr. Ald’n, Spencer the sum of Three 
hundred and ffity pounds in Part of Seven hundred Pounds which the Corporation 
have at Interest of the Moneys belonging to a ffund formerly called the Trade 
Duty.” 


It may be added that in 1765 one half the expenses of the Pilotage Act 
was ordered to be paid out of this Fund. 


PARLIAMENTARY BILLS 


The vigilance of a Corporation in watching Parliamentary proceedings 
is of paramount importance to the community over which it presides, in order 
to safeguard interests which might be prejudicially affected by the passing of 
an Act, either local or general, encroaching upon the established rights of a 
town, and a laxity in that direction might easily entail disastrous conse- 
quences. Various evidences of this vigilance appear to the credit of our 
Rulers and the following may be quoted as illustrating their alertness :— 


‘* 8th April 1774—The Seal was then set to a Petition to the House of Lords, 
now read and approved of, for opposing a Bill depending before them, entitled 
An Act to prevent the taking and carrying away of Stones from the Sea Shore 
between the Orms Head and the River at Voyrd, in the County of Carnarvon 
and within the Manors of Neston, Layton, and Gayton in the County Palatine 
of Chester.”’ 
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This entry shews the lively interest taken in conserving the rights of 
the Port, though the cause of anxiety was at some considerable distance from 
the town. How the carrying away of stones from so remote a shore, any 
more than the breeding of Oysters in the same locality, could affect Liverpool, 
is not quite clear, and it can only be assumed that the Council had some 
reasonable grounds for opposing this Bill of which we are ignorant. 


CHESHIRE FERRIES 


On the 7th September in the same year the following entry appears in 
connection with Ferry dues or tolls on the Cheshire side. 

‘“‘It is ordered That Mr, Treasurer Do pay into the hands of Mr. Richard 
Statham the sum of One Hundred Pounds in Order to Sue out and proceed in a 
Commission of Chancery for the Perpetuating the Testimony of Ancient Witnesses 
in a Cause Depending in the Court of King’s Bench wherein Richard Parry Price 
Esq’r is Plaintiff and Robert Ellison is Defendant for demanding One Penny for 
each Person Landing on the Cheshire Shore within the Plaintiffs Alledged Manor 
of Berkenhead and which Demand of the Plaintiffs We apprehend he hath no 
Right to, and if this Demand is Established it would greatly Affect and Prejudice 
the Trade Interest and the Common Wealth of this Town of Liverpool in many 
Instances, and that Mr. Treasurer be allowed it in his Accounts.” 

It may be interesting to state that notwithstanding the doubts here 
thrown upon the right of Mr. Price to charge Ferry or Landing tolls and the 
reference to his ‘‘ alleged’ Manor of Birkenhead, it is nevertheless a fact 
that he was Lord of the Manor and Priory of Birkenhead at that time. 
John Cleveland, whom we have before mentioned as a Bailiff of Liverpool 
in 1691, Mayor in 1703 and also a Member of Parliament for the Borough 
for three years, purchased the Manor and Priory of Birkenhead from the 
Powells in 1700. Francis Price married Cleveland’s daughter and by that 
alliance the estate passed to the Prices’ and remained in their family until 
about the middle of the 19th century, when the development of Birkenhead 
as an important seaport and as a rival to Liverpool was seriously contem- 
plated. The estate was then sold off in portions to meet the demand for 
lands required for commercial and maritime purposes, the Corporation of 
Liverpool being purchasers of large quantities along the margin of Wallasey 
Pool for the construction of Docks, &c., in order to frustrate the endeavours 
of the Birkenhead people to establish docks there to the detriment of Liver- 
pool. This scheme however falling through, the Corporation disposed of 
the freehold of a large portion of these lands, but retained a considerable area 
at the top end of the Pool, which they let out on Lease. How this property 
was ultimately dealt with will be mentioned at a later date, but at this 
period (1774) there could be no question as to the title of the Price family 
to the manorial rights of Birkenhead, and consequently to the right of charg- 
ing a toll for landing on their shore. 


TOWER 


It will be remembered that the old Tower which had for some years been 
used as a Gaol, was held under Lease by the Corporation, but the owners, 
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Sir Richard Clayton and his brothers being now willing to sell the same 
together with some adjoining buildings, viz.: a house in possession of Mr. 
Brownell, the reversion of a Warehouse held by Mr. Baldwin in Tower Alley, 
and some land running through to the Old Church Alley, gave the Cor- 
poration an opportunity of acquiring the freehold. It was agreed that the 
price should be settled by arbitration and on the 2nd August, 1775, Mr. Joseph 
Brooks (presumably the Umpire) fixed the purchase money at £1,535 Ios. od., 
at which amount the property was bought. Old and dilapidated as the 
Tower was at this time, the Corporation evidently entertained some idea 
of the possibility of so restoring it as to fit it for further service, and with 
that object a Committee was appointed to view the Prison and to order any 
alterations for making it more convenient. On the 5th June, 1776, a further 
Committee was formed to take into consideration the state of the Gaol with 
a view to its enlargement. These renovations, &c., were of.a substantial 
nature as the old Tower continued in use as a Gaol until 1811. 


LORDSHIP OF LIVERPOOL 


On the 2nd November, 1774, a very important entry appears with 
reference to the purchase of the reversionary interest in the Lordship of 
Liverpool from Lord Molyneux or Sefton, a transaction which enters very 
largely into the history of Liverpool. It will be remembered that the Cor- 
poration up to this time only held the Lordship on Lease from Lord Molyneux 
for a term of 1,000 years at a rental of £30 per annum. The Lease did not, 
however, include the Ferry, Stallage or Burgage rents, but as we will see, 
these passed to the Corporation on the purchase of the reversion. 


““Tt being mentioned to this Council that Lord Sefton is willing to sell to the 
Corporation the Stallage Rents and other Reversionary Interest leased by his 
Ancestors to the Corporation for a Term of nine hundred and ninety-nine years, 
or some such long Term, and all other (if any such there be) Royalties of this 
Town, together with the Reversions of all the Houses in and about Lord Street 
in Liverpoole as also the Ferries and Burgage Rents of the Town It is ordered 
that Mr. Mayor, Aldermen Parr, Williamson, Sparling, Hughes, the Bailiffs and 
Town Clerk be appointed a Committee to treat with his Lordship or his Agents 
about the Purchase thereof, except the Reversions in and about Lord Street, any 
three to make a Committee, but to report their Proceedings before any Agreement 
is concluded on finally to a future Council.” 


For nearly two years this Committee was engaged on the negotiations 
with which it was entrusted, with the happy result recorded in the following 
resolution of the 4th September, 1776. 


‘‘Mr. Mayor according to request of and on behalf of this Corporat’n now 
Reporting to this Council, that he has Agreed for the Purchase of Lord Sefton’s 
Estate and Interest in the Town Royalty and Lordship of Liverpool, the Stallage 
and Burgage Rents, and the Ferrys with their and each of their Appurtenances, 
at and for the sum of Two thousand two Hundred and fifty Pounds, to be paid on 
the 29th day of September instant, on having a good Title made to them of the 
said several premises, according to the Agreement entered into and Signed by 
Mr. Mayor and Mr. Thomas Chadwick (Lord Sefton’s Steward or Agent) and 
now read to this Council, It is ordered that such Purchase and Agreement be 
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now ratified and confirmed by and on the part of this Corporation, and that Mr. 

Treasurer be Authorized to raise or take up money to pay for the said Premises 

accordingly, and that such Purchase be compleated as soon as conveniently can 

be done.” 

This important purchase was carried out by a deed dated 4th February, 
1777. Its execution placed the Corporation in an independent position such 
as it had never enjoyed before, by giving it full possession of the Lordship 
with all its advantages, thus effectually ending the power of the Molyneux 
family over Liverpool. It is regrettable that the reversions of the properties 
in Lord Street were excluded from this purchase as they would in the course 
of time have become of great value as a part of the Corporate Estate. They 
were principally purchased by Peter Rigby, Esquire, who was elected 
Mayor on the 18th October, 1774, and have produced a mine of wealth to 
his descendants in whose possession they, or some of them, yet remain. 
The purchase money it is said did not exceed £7,700. 


AMERICAN WAR 
For some time general discontent had existed in our American Colonies, 
centred in the neighbourhood of Massachusetts. The question of taxation 
together with other matters of dispute eventually led to a rebellious outbreak 
that caused much trouble to the British to quell. The trouble may be 
said to have reached its zenith in the year 1775 when the battle of Bunkers 
Hill was fought, on which occasion, although the British were thrice repulsed, 
nevertheless succeeded in carrying the entrenched position at the point of 
the bayonet. Although this deplorable Colonial rebellion was by no means 
at an end—Quebec had yet to be dealt with, and the independence of America 
was still some distance off—yet the Council considered it a fitting time to 
address the King (George III.) on the affairs of the moment in the following 
terms. 
“To the Kings most excellent Majesty 
The Humble Address of the Mayor, &c. 

Truly sensible of the many Blessings we enjoy, in common with the rest 
of your People under your Majesty’s mild Administration and Paternal Care 
We your Majesty’s Dutiful and Loyal Subjects beg leave to Approach the Throne 
with all due respect to your Royal Person, the most steady Attachment to the 
Protestant Succession and the firmest zeal for our Glorious Constitution, to Testify 
our warmest Commendations of the Wisdom and Stability of your Majesty’s 
Councils which have been directed to allay and put an End to the unhappy 
Differences subsisting between Great Britain and her Colonies. / 

It is with the greatest Concern we reflect that the measures hitherto pursued 
to bring our Fellow Subjects in America to a true Sense of their Duty and Interest 
have not as yet had the desir’d Effect, but we ardently hope that they will very 
soon be sensible of their Error and Return to a due Acknowledgment of the Power 
of the British Legislature, that the Joys of Peace and Tranquility may be restored, 
and the Hearts of all your Majesty’s Subjects be reunited in the strictest Bonds 
of mutual Confidence and Affection. 

We cannot however avoid expressing our Abhorrence and Detestation of 
all Traiterous and Rebellious Disturbers of your Majesty’s Peace and Government, 
and Assuring your Majesty that we shall ever be ready and willing to exert our 
utmost Endeavours for the Discouragement of all such illegal Proceedings. And 
we Pray that your Majesty may long Reign in the Hearts and Affections of all 


your Subjects, and that the Crown of these Realms may descend to your latest 
Posterity.”’ 
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Troughton, in his History of Liverpool, gives the concluding words of 
this Address as ‘“‘ Given under our Common Seal the r1th day of September, 
1775,’ but those words are not recorded in the Council Book, still the address 
was on that date ordered to be forwarded to the Earl of Dartmouth (Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies at that time) for presentation to His Majesty. 


RIOTOUS SAILORS 


Despite the general terms employed in framing this Address one cannot 
but feel that it was not prompted by the Council’s desire for national tran- 
quility alone, but was largely due to the fact that the trade and commerce 
of the Port was severely affected by an interruption to the shipping business 
which pressed heavily upon the Merchants and Shipowners concerned. As 
a consequence many ships were laid up, their employment for the time 
being was at a standstill, and the sailors connected with them being cast 
adrift, broke out into conduct so riotous and threatening as to compel the 
Corporation to summon troops to hold them in check for the preservation 
and safety of the town. This having been done and the mission of the troops 
accomplished, the cost had to be paid and honours distributed, as was cus- 
tomary, so that the Council on the 11th September, 1775, passed the follow- 
ing Order, which will speak for itself :— 


“It is Ordered That the Expenses incurr’d on Account. of sending for the 
Military to quell the late Riots in this Town, be defrayed out of the Publick Estate, 
and that the Freedom of this Town be granted, gratis to the following Gentlemen— 
Captain Philip Goldsworthy—Lieuten’ts Thomas Gorth—William Clive—Cornets, 
David Garrick, John Henry More, William Spencer—Quarter Master John Kinsey 
—of the first or Royal Regiment of Dragoons for their expeditious March to the 
Relief of this Town, and their great services in quelling the late Riotous Sailors 
and others, and thereby saving the Town and Shipping from impending Destruction 
And that Mr. Mayor be desir’d to Entertain them at the Expense of the Corporation 
in such manner as he shall think proper, till further Orders.” 


SOLDIERS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 


Following this, on the 1st November, the Council ordered that 100 
guineas should be given out of the Public Estate to the subscription then set 
on foot in London and elsewhere for such occasional acts of benevolence 
as might be useful to the soldiers who were or might be employed in His 
Majesty’s Service in America, and for affording relief to the widows and 
orphans of such brave men as had fallen or might fall in defending the 
Constitutional Government of these realms, in which the Council was con- 
vinced the welfare, well-being and safety of the Town and the trade thereof 
was greatly concerned. This act is stated to be in part performance of and 
conformity to the late Address to His Majesty on the rebellion in America. 


CORPORATION REGALIA 


Beyond such grants as this, evidences are not lacking at this period of 
the flourishing state of the Corporate finances. Large sums of money are 
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allocated every now and again for the purchase of property, for street 
improvements, charitable purposes, and so forth, without levying rates, yet 
the Council still has some spare cash with which the Mayor was on the 18th 
October, 1775, desired to order a handsome silver Epergne, two silver 
Bread Baskets, and eight silver Salts for the Corporation at the public 
expense, thereby making a valuable addition to the Corporation Plate or 
Regalia. 
MAYOR'S ALLOWANCE 


The Mayor’s allowance at this period had reached the sum of £400 per 
annum, which in itself is strong evidence of the town’s continued prosperity. 


LIGHTHOUSES 


Old prejudices die hard! It has already been shewn how difficult it was 
to break down the ancient opposition to the lighting of the Channel ap- 
proaches to the Port, and how, even when a reluctant admission was obtained 
that such facilities were likely to be beneficial rather than harmful to naviga- 
tors, it was only with great difficulty that the innovation was eventually 
adopted. After the lapse of many years the old prejudice again springs into 
existence and is brought under notice by the following resolution passed on 
the 3rd January, 1776 :— 

“Tt is Resolved and Ordered by this Council that this Corporation as Trustees 
of the Docks and Lighthouses do oppose a Bill intended to be brought into Parlia- 
ment by the Citizens and Traders of Chester for erecting Lighthouses on the point 
of Air and other purposes, the same being detrimental to the Navigation of this 
Town and Port, and that the Committee of Trade be desired to Watch the Motions 
of the Promoters of such Bill.” 

This has the appearance of a one-sided principle, if there was any 
principle at all, for the Corporation having erected such Lighthouses, &c., as 
were considered necessary for the guidance of mariners into the Port of Liver- 
pool now objected to Chester taking similar measures for the navigation 
of its ships at the entrance to the Dee, and it is difficult to understand why a 
Lighthouse erected on the Point of Ayr, so far away from the Channel 
leading to Liverpool, could in any way interfere with the safe navigation of 
that Channel, but on the contrary it might reasonably be considered a valu- 
able leading light established at the expense of the Citizens of Chester instead 
of at the cost of the Liverpool Dock Trustees. 


MACKENZIE’S SURVEY 


While the Corporation thus took exception to aids to navigation in a 
practical form they were not unmindful of the importance of the question 
with regard to the safety of their ships from a theoretical point of view as 
the following resolution of the 5th June, 1776, demonstrates :— 

“It is Ordered that the Corporation do Subscribe for Ten Setts of Mr. 

Mackenzie’s Survey of the Sea Coasts, this Corporation taking into Consideration 

the Great Profit and Emolument daily Arising to the Publick Estate of this 


Corporation from a safe Navigation to this Town and that the Treasurer pay 
for the same and be allowed it in his Accounts.” 
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This survey it will be remembered was referred to when the Smalls 


Lighthouse was mentioned in 1774 and 1775. Mr. Mackenzie was admitted 
a freeman, gratis, in 1761. 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION 


Adverting again to Corporate finance—if the Corporation had not 
always a sufficient balance of hard cash in hand to meet the various objects 
requiring assistance or encouragement, they at least shewed their willingness 
to help by contributing in an indirect manner towards public objects. An 
instance of this description is given on the 3rd January, 1776, when the 
Council, in order to assist the Parish Authorities to carry out their public 
obligations ordered that £500 should be abated from the debt the Parish 
owed, towards erecting and supporting a House of Correction near the 
Workhouse, provided the Parish bore the rest of the expense, and the 
Justices ordered the House to be erected. 


DISTRESS 


Again on the znd February, 1776, it was stated that at a meeting of 
several of the parishioners called by the Mayor and other Magistrates to 
take into consideration the deplorable case of the poor occasioned by the 
severity of the weather, it was agreed that if the Corporation would advance 
to the Churchwardens and Overseers of the Poor the sum of £600 for dis- 
tribution by them in conjunction with the Magistrates for the relief of the 
poor, certain of the parishioners would undertake to repay the same within 
12 months either out of some future Parochial Ley or Tax or by their own 
subscription. The Council taking this charitable and good work into 
consideration agreed that the Treasurer should immediately advance the 
required sum upon the security offered. 


PREVENTION OF DOCK FIRES 


The number of ships resorting to the Port in the year 1761 is given as 
1,319, while in 1783 they had increased to 3,089, so that in this year (1776) 
it may be taken that there would be about 2,500 vessels using the port 
during the year. For the protection of this large flotilla it became necessary 
to extend the preventative measures against fire already in use, and the 
Council on the 7th February passed the following resolution :— 


“It is Ordered that Mr. Mayor have power to erect a sufficient number of 
Pumps on the Bed of the several Tunnels made to communicate between the 
Dock and Docks of this Town, in order to have a constant Supply of Water in that 
quarter in case and on Emergency of sudden and casual Fires happen’g thereabouts 
to prevent as much as may be the Dreadful Effects thereof to the Properties and 
lives of the Inhabitants.” 
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ENCROACHMENT ON THE RIVER 


An interesting entry occurs on the 5th June, 1776, with reference to an 
encroachment made by Mr. Wm. Rathbone (great grandfather of the Member 
for Liverpool) upon the river to the westward of premises belonging to him 
on the West side of the Salthouse Dock. He had petitioned the Council to 
be allowed to enclose this land, but his request was refused, yet he continued 
the work of enclosure. The Council therefore passed the following 
resolution :— 

“‘ That the Town Clerk give him the said William Rathbone or in his absence 
his Agent or Workmen Notice to desist going on therewith and to take the same 
down, otherwise or in case of Refusal or Neglect so to do, then that Mr. Mayor be 
authorized to cause such Incroachment to be forthwith Prostrated Also a like 
Notice for him the said William Rathbone to take up the Causeway made or 
caused to be made by him and leading or running from his yard at the back of 
his House and buildings West of the Salthouse Dock to or on a certain place called 
Pluckingtons Bank in the said River Mersey as the same Inclosure or Causeway 
it is feared will be of great disservice and an obstruction to the free Navigation 
of the River Mersey and Port of Liverpool.” 


Mr. Rathbone appealed against these proceedings and asked to be 
relieved from some parts of the order. A Committee was appointed to 
consider his case and view the premises. The Committee reported on the 
4th September to the effect that if Mr. Rathbone was compelled to take 
down his enclosure it would this winter endanger the loss of his Timber 
Yard and the Council therefore allowed it to remain as it was for the time 
being, but he was to pull up and remove the Causeway he had made there- 
from on Pluckington’s Bank forthwith. Power to extend these premises 
was afterwards granted to Mr. Rathbone and a like power refused to the 
Duke of Bridgewater, which caused an interesting correspondence between 
his Grace and the Mayor, to which reference will be made hereafter. 


RATHBONE FAMILY 


The interest attaching to the Rathbones, one of the oldest surviving 
families connected with Liverpool, at once suggests the inclusion in these 
pages of the following resolution passed by the Council on the rst September, 
£779 

“* Ordered, that Mr. William Rathbone, Jun’r, Merchant, one of the People 
called Quakers, be admitted and enrolled a free Burgess of this Town, upon Birth- 
right, paying three shillings and four pence, and making his solemn Affirmation 


for the Observance of the Freeman’s Oath, in the same manner as the Quakers 
who are admitted free have usually done.’ 


PLUCKINGTON BANK 


Pluckington Bank being here mentioned it will not be out of place to 
state that this sand bank, so well known to Liverpool peopie, derived its 
name from William Pluckington, who, in the 17th century owned (amongst 
other lands) a large tract on the South side of the entrance to the Pool, 
opposite to which this sandbank formed in the river. The land at this place 
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was called Pluckington’s Point and is the same as that mentioned in our 
early pages as “‘ the Neb” upon which the first Gun was mounted. It is 
clearly shown on the “ Plan of Liverpool as it appeared in 1650.” This 
bank so increased in recent times as to cause an obstruction that seriously 
interfered with the berthing of Ferry Steamers at the South end of the 
Landing Stage, and notwithstanding the most up-to-date dredging and 
sluicing arrangements inventive genius could suggest for its removal, costing 
many thousands of pounds, it still remains obstinately defiant. 


FORT 


It will be remembered that some few years prior to this time measures 
were taken to induce the Government to erect a new Fort for the protection 
of the town, but the matter fell through. The American War now revived 
the subject and the Council on the 4th September, 1776, ordered an applica- 
tion to be made to the Board of Ordnance in order to get a Fort and Barracks 
erected for the security of the town and shipping ‘‘ on account of the present 
unhappy situation of national affairs with the Colonies, requiring that there 
should be some such place of security or defence erected here to prevent any 
sudden surprise or attack.” 

The site selected was known as “‘ Hogs Hey Nook,” a piece of land jutt- 
ing out into the river and situate about what is now the north end of the 
Princes Dock. 

A petition to His Majesty was therefore prepared and laid before the 
Council on the 6th November, 1776. After referring to the previous appli- 
cation made in 1759 for a like purpose, embracing a scheme for the erection 
of several Batteries, one only of which had been erected in the Old Church 
Yard, and setting out the cause of the abandonment of the remainder of the 
project at that time, the Petition proceeds to state that the Town and Port 
were still in the same defenceless position ; that the great increase in trade 
had occasioned a large and commodious Dock and Pier to be made between 
the said Battery in the Old Church Yard and the said part of the river 
(Hogs Hey Nook), the shipping lying in the Dock and the additional buildings 
erected thereabouts rendering the same Battery of no use. That the 
necessity to have the said Battery with proper Barracks and other appen- 
dages constructed was greater now than at the time of the previous applica- 
tion, as the trade, properties, and inhabitants were far greater and more 
numerous, and that they remained in the like defenceless state, exposed to 
the ravages of Privateers and other armed vessels of any enemy of these 
realms. It was therefore prayed that orders should be given for the erection 
of a proper Fort and Barracks for the lodgment and accommodation ofa 
Company or two, or such number of Soldiers or Invalids as could be spared 
for that purpose, with other necessary works, &c., as soon as conveniently 
could be. 

A Committee was appointed to treat with the landowners of the ground 
required at Hogs Hey Nook and also at Seacombe Point. Major Dawson 
was the Engineer sent down by the Board of Ordnance to make the necessary 
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survey for this Fort, together with an additional one at or near the Pier of 
George’s Dock, and to select ground which would not interfere with any future 
improvement or enlargement of the said dock or pier or new works in con- 
nection therewith. 

Major Dawson then reported to the Council on the 5th March, 1777, 
that a certain piece of land on the North side of Clegg’s Bath would be the 
most suitable for erecting one of such fortifications and likely to be of the 
greatest utility. The Council accepted his suggestion, and being desirous of 
easing His Majesty of some part of the expense, humbly and cheerfully 
offered to His Majesty to grant the inheritance of the said ground, and 
agreed at the common expense to erect and back the intended walls thereof 
and fill in the ground. This was ordered to be done under the inspection of 
Major Dawson and the Dock Engineer, the Treasurer being authorized to 
pay the expenses of the work. 

The erection of this Fort was thereupon commenced and took a con- 
siderable time to build. In October, 1778, Col. Harry Gordon is mentioned 
as “‘ Engineer to the Fort now building here,” when he was complimented 
with the freedom of the town. In November following, anticipating the 
early completion of the structure, the Mayor and some other Members of 
the Council were desired to consult Col. Gordon as to the number of Soldiers 
to be provided for manning the Fort, but were instructed to ask for not less 
than 400 or 500 men for such purpose, and Major Mundy Pool was recom- 
mended for appointment as Commanding Officer of the Fort. It was not, 
however, until 1783 that the Barracks were sufficiently completed for the 
reception of the Soldiers as appears by the following entry of the 3rd Decem- 
ber of that year :— 

“It appearing to this Council by the Representation of Harry Gordon Esq’r. 


Engineer of the Fort here, that the Barracks are now compleated for the Reception 
on One Hundred Men. 

““Ordered that an Application be made to the Secretary of War to furnish 
them with that Number. And that the present Batteries called Georges Battery 
and Queens Battery be taken down and the Timber sold, and the Money arising 
therefrom be appropriated for the Use of the Docks.” 


SEAMEN’S BOUNTIES 


The causes which prompted the Council to press forward the erection 
of this Fort also suggested other measures of a protective nature being under- 
taken. Hence in November, 1776, the Admiralty, having sent down War- 
rants for impressing Seamen into the Naval Service, the Council adopted 
the same course it had previously done by offering bounties to Volunteers, 
‘ Apprehending that it would be for the common profit and advantage of 
the town and the trade thereof and would be lessening the great hardships 
and inconveniences which must of course be brought on the Freemen and 
inhabitants and taking the importance of the present national Service into 
consideration,” it was ordered that two guineas be offered for every able 
Seaman and one guinea for every ordinary Seaman who should voluntarily 
enter the service, pressed men excepted. 
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THE LIVERPOOL BLUES 


Twelve months later the Council resolved to spend a large sum of money 
in raising a Regiment in the town and in order to shew some justification 
for the expenditure, a number of curious reasons were given for so doing, 


which are worth recording. On the 15th December the following entry 
appears :— 


*“ We the Mayor Bailiffs and Burgesses in this Council assembled taking into 
our most serious Consideration the present state of publick Affairs in America, 
and from the Declarations of Independance made, and Hostile measures taken 
in that Quarter reflecting on the danger there may be of disuniting the Continent 
from the British Empire, if a speedy and vigorous Support be not given by his 
Subjects to his Majesty’s Endeavours to continue that Union. 

*““ Knowing that our Ships are frequently taken even in these Channels, and 
our Coasts Annoyed by American Privateers. 

“Not forgetting that the Ground and Original of Corporations in Cities and 
Great Towns, which are the Staples of Trade and Merchandize, are for the Order 
and Government thereof, for the Encrease and Advancement of Trade and 
Merchandizing. 

““Impelled by the Solemn Obligation we are under to do our Endeavours 
for the Furtherance and common Good of this Town; Reflecting how greatly it 
has been extended and our Corporate Estate improved by means of its Commerce. 

‘“* Mindful that of no small part of our Revenue, Merchandize is the immediate 
Source, and that the one and the other must fluctuate together. 

““ Actuated by the Importance of the American Trade as by Law established, 
not only to the Encrease and Advancement, but to the well being of this Town. 

““Foreseeing the very great Detriment and Reduction, which would ensue 
to it from the loss of that Establishment. 

“Having at Heart our Duty to our Sovereign, Benevolence for our Fellow 
Subjects, the Safety of these Realms in general, and this Town and Port in 
particular, 

““ Confiding that other Corporate and great Towns may by our early standing 
forth, be induced the more expeditiously and freely to co-operate in the National 
Cause. 

“‘ Aware that the low Ebb of the African Trade, principally owing to the 
Revolt of America, has in some measure Cramped divers of our good Brethren 
the Freemen from being, as Individuals, so liberal in their Offerings to our King 
and Country at this Juncture, as their experienc’d Loyalty and Publick Spirit 
incite them to, 

“And as well to Aid our Fellow Burgesses on this Occasion, as upon the 
fullest Conviction that we cannot apply a part of the Corporate Revenue more 
beneficially for the general Good of this Town, than for the following purpose 
and moved thereunto also by other Considerations, 

‘We the Mayor Bailiffs and Burgesses in this Common Council Assembled 
do Order and Enact, and it is by us, and by the Authority of the same now Ordered 
and Enacted, that the sum of Two Thousand Pounds be by this Corporation 
Subscribed for raising a Regiment for his Majesty’s Service, on the ffoot of the 
said Subscription ; to be paid by the Treasurer, in the proportions, and Subject 
to the Conditions and Regulations therein mentioned.” 


This Regiment—not volunteers, but a Regiment of the line—was called 
“the Liverpool Blues” in compliment to the Regiment raised on the occa- 
sion of the rebellion in 1745 at a similar cost to the Corporation, and bearing 
the same name. Major-General Thomas Calcraft was the Colonel, and was 
complimented with his freedom on the 4th February, 1778. 
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Liverpool was not alone in the matter of raising troops for defensive 
purposes, but, however laudable or patriotic the action may have been from 
a local standpoint, this independent movement did not meet with the ap- 
proval of some members of the Government, for on the opening of Parliament 
in January, 1778, there was much dissatisfaction expressed at the Govern- 
ment allowing Liverpool, Manchester, and other places to raise troops 
without consulting Parliament. Sir Philip Jennings Clerke moved for an 
account of the numbers of troops raised, with the names of the Commanding 
Officers, which Lord North granted, observing that this mode of raising 
troops shewed the popularity of the war, and that the country was by no means 
in that helpless condition a jealous and impatient faction represented it to 
be. Of course Lord North, in his position as head of the Government, could 
not look at the matter in any other light. On Sir Philip again bringing the 
subject up in the Commons, Lord North defended the practice by stating 
that this now hotly-decried practice was one which had been not only adopted 
but highly approved of in 1745 and 1759 when Lord Chatham was Minister, 
and that he (Lord Chatham) had then publicly thanked those who had 
raised the troops for the honour and glory of their country. Parliament 
declined to declare the practice unconstitutional. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The Declaration of American Independence was made on the 4th July, 
1776, and contained the following assertions of freedom. (1) That allmen 
are born equally free, possessing certain natural rights, of which they cannot, 
by any compact, deprive their posterity. (2) That all power is vested in the 
people from whom it is derived [but it was voted in Congress that the blacks 
made no part of the people]. (3) That they have an inalienable, indefeasible 
right to reform, alter, or abolish their form of government at pleasure. (4) 
That the idea of an hereditary first magistrate is unnatural and absurd. 

This declaration was drawn by a Committee consisting of five members 
only, viz., Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia; John Adams, of Massachusetts ; 
Roger Sherman, of Connecticut; Richard R. Livingstone, of New York; 
and Benjamin Franklin. of Pennsylvania. 


MAYOR’S FREEMAN 


The privilege accorded a retiring Mayor of nominating a freeman has 
already been explained. It was an unwritten law that such nominee would 
not be a person likely to benefit pecuniarily from such admission, but if he 
happened to be a trader he would of course be entitled to a freeman’s advan- 
tages with regard to the non-payment of dues, &c. To frustrate this un- 
intended privilege, the Council on the 4th December, 1776, ordered that 
when any future Mayor nominated his gratis or Mayor’s Freeman, he should 
be “ confined to nominate a gentleman or person then not in trade or likely 
to be, or follow any merchandize or trade in or out of this town.” This 
resolution remained in force until the 2nd December, 1789, when the Council 
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rescinded it and ordered that it was “ not to be considered to operate against 
any person already nominated or hereafter to be nominated by any gentle- 
man who has served the office of Mayor.” Probably it was considered that 
the limitation or restriction placed upon the nomination robbed it of half its 
charm and the Council was therefore induced to revert to its ancient usage. 


ASSAULT 


A curious case of assault is recorded as having been committed upon a 
woman, the atrociousness of which so affected the townspeople that they 
sympathetically opened a subscription list for the benefit of the victim, and 
the Council taking the matter in hand ordered, on the 5th February, 1777, 
that the money collected by the voluntary contributions of well-disposed 
persons for the relief of Mary Clarke, who was lately set upon, assaulted and 
cruelly and barbarously ducked in the Docks, so as to endanger her life, and 
had thrown her into violent convulsions, incapacitating her (in all proba- 
bility) from getting her future livelihood (and for which several of the 
Rioters had been convicted, fined andimprisoned at the last Quarter Sessions), 
be taken in by the Corporation on an annuity for her life, 10 per cent. interest 
being allowed for the money and a Bond being sealed in the names of two 
Trustees in trust for her sole and separate use. 


VISIT OF THE HON. MR. NORTH 


On the same date the Council ordered that the sum of £30 be allowed 
to the late Mayor (James Clemens, 1776) towards the extra expenses he was 
at in entertaining the Hon. Mr. North, son of the Right Hon. Lord North, 
when he was lately in town. There is no suggestion thrown out as to the 
cause or reason of this visit of Mr. North’s to Liverpool, but bearing in mind 
that Lord North was Prime Minister at this time, and that the Government 
over which he presided was the cause of all the troubles with the North 
American Colonies, by unduly taxing the Colonists to assist the revenues of 
Great Britain, with an absolute disregard to the vehement warnings of Lord 
Chatham, Burke, and others as to the ultimate result; by ignoring the lessons 
taught by the repeated reverses to the British Arms in America which had 
caused consternation at home; and remembering also the decidedly un- 
friendly attitude assumed by France against England and in favour of 
America, together with many other side-lights which might be thrown upon 
the political situation at this juncture, it is not unreasonable to attach a 
greater significance to this visit than purely friendly grounds would warrant. 


GAOL PLANS 


Without suggesting any purpose, an order was made by the Council on 
the 5th February, 1777, authorising Mr. John Hope, Architect, to send for 
the Plans, &c., of the new Gaol in London called Newgate, as lately rebuilt, 
the cost not to exceed seven guineas. It will of course be surmised that these 
plans were intended to be utilised or used as suggestions 1n designing the new 
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Gaol about to be erected in Great Howard Street, which was to supersede 
the obsolete ‘“‘ Tower”’ in Water Street. 


It was at this time that the great philanthropist John Howard (from 
whom Great Howard Street took its name) paid one of his visits to Liverpool, 
and the Council on the znd April, 1777, ordered “‘ that John Howard, Esq., 
who has been visiting and inspecting the several Gaols of this Kingdom and 
the Gaol of this town also, and given the late Mr. Mayor his advice about 
altering and conducting the better economy thereof That the said John 
Howard, Esq., be admitted a Freeman of this Corporation, gratis, with their 
thanks to him for the same.” 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH 


St. Paul’s Church was practically completed in 1769, but alterations 
and additions had become necessary, for after a period of eight years, viz., 
on the 5th March, 1777, the Treasurer was authorised to pay John Foster’s 
Bill for finishing Joiners’ work in raising the Great Bell out of the roof into 
the Cupola, making a Sounding Board and some inward doors, &c., amounting 
to £82. 18s. 4d.; and also Christopher Holding’s Bill for a small or Ting Tang 
Bell amounting to £18. 14s. od. 


It is a curious fact that although this Church was erected in a rising 
residential neighbourhood and in a quarter where such a Church was con- 
sidered necessary to supply the wants of that neighbourhood, it was not 
when erected, nor has it ever been, utilised by the inhabitants to the extent 
anticipated by the Corporation, and may be said to have died out through 
sheer inanition. 


PURCHASE OF FREEDOM 


The Council had now awakened to the fact that although the fines and 
purchase money for admission to the freedom of the town formed a consider- 
able source of income, it did not pay to sell the freedom to outsiders even for 
large amounts, as the purchasers thereby becoming exempt from the pay- 
ment of town dues, reaped a benefit out of all proportion to their outlay. 
The admissions to freedom by birthright or servitude could not be interfered 
with, and these admissions as a rule did not carry much weight with them 
from a commercial point of view, but the purchase by Merchants who carried 
on large trading concerns, escaped the dues which would otherwise have been 
charged upon their goods and hence on the 4th June, 1777, the Council put a 
stop to the practice by passing the following very important resolution :— 


““ Whereas it has been represented to this Council that the Admitting Persons 
to the Freedom of this Borough and Corporation on Purchase for any Sum or 
Sums of money, is attended with many great Inconveniences and losses to the 
Publick Estate and Revenue by greatly lessening the Town Duties and Customs 
it is now Ordered and Agreed that from henceforth no person or persons shall be 
Admitted a Freeman or Freemen of this Borough and Corporation upon Purchase 


for any sum or sums of money or other valuable Consid i ; 
Freedom.” ideration for Granting such 
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This decisive action on the part of the Council, however necessary it 
may have been from a financial point of view, no doubt operated as a hard- 
ship upon many prominent members of the community, a hardship which 
became more pronounced as time progressed, because, irrespective of their 
liability to pay the full dues, the fact of their being non-freemen precluded 
them from either becoming members of the Council or voting at Parlia- 
mentary or Municipal Elections, whereas those who were admitted to the 
freedom either by birth or servitude, being for the most part the lower strata 
of the inhabitants, fell an easy prey to bribery at elections, and consequently 
could exercise a power on such occasions it was never intended they should 
possess except in a legitimate and proper manner. Beyond three exceptions 
this abolition of purchase continued in force for the remainder of the old 
Council’s days. 


ST. JAMES’ MOUNT 


Quarry Hill, Zion Walk, otherwise St. James’ Mount, it will be remem- 
bered, had been for many years a favourite and salubrious suburban walk at 
the South end of the town, but the march of time, bringing in its train the 
inevitable and irresistible advance of buildings to meet the requirenfénts of 
an ever-progressive town, raised fears in the mind of the Council of the near 
possibility of an encroachment upon the public rights over this Walk, and 
as a step towards its preservation it was ordered on the 4th June, 1777, 
that a Windmill and premises on Quarry Hill be purchased from Mr. Drink- 
water to prevent its being purchased by others who were about buying it 
and might convert it to some use detrimental to the public walk. 


NORTH LADY’S WALK 


While the South public Walk was thus threatened and measures were 
being taken for its preservation, the North Lady’s Walk, less favourably 
situated, was undergoing a metamorphosis, the progress of which it was very 
difficult if not impossible to stem. The Leeds and Liverpool Canal was in 
course of construction in the neighbourhood and other works, which were 
quickly contributing to the destruction of its rural salubriousness were being 
established, so that the Council realising the changing aspect of the district, 
set about acquiring land for the formation of public roads which it was not 
difficult to see would soon be very requisite. For this purpose therefore a 
purchase was authorised on the 5th November, 1777, of Mr. Richard Gil- 
dart’s interest in Mile House Lane and Maiden’s Green for £164. The 
Committee instructed to carry out the preliminary negotiations reported 
that they thought it greatly for the interest of the town to have a public 
road at this place, but recommended the Council not to make such Road 
until they saw what the adjacent landowners would do in the matter of 
making a Road from the North Lady’s Walk to this land, then to form the 
Road and sell the remainder of the land to adjoining landholders, &c. Thus 
not only was the Lady’s Walk in jeopardy, but also the delightful spot known 
as Maiden’s Green, for the entry states that to oblige all the landowners who 
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should open on the same with any buildings, they should pay a yearly 
acknowledgment for the liberty. This was the first step towards the 
destruction of the once beautiful retreat known as Maiden’s Green. 


GARSTON MANOR 


Bearing in mind the recent extension of the City boundaries, whereby 
Garston became part of Liverpool, the following Resolution passed on the 
st April, 1778, will not be without peculiar interest :— 


‘“‘ Upon the Report of the Mayor that he had Contracted for the purchase of 
the Manor of Garston, the Royalty of the Fishery with fourteen Acres of Land, 
and several Ground Rents thereto appurtenant, and reading the Conditions of 
Sale with the Contract at the Foot, in Consideration of One Thousand nine Hundred 
and fifty pounds to be paid in February 1779 It is unanimously Agreed and 
Ordered that the same Purchase be carried into Execution and Confirmed, and 
the Purchase Deeds prepared by the Town Clerk in the Corporate Name, and 
that the Treasurer do pay the Purchase Money as soon as the same shall become 
due, and be allowed the same in his Accounts.” 


The possession by the Council of this Ancient Manor was however 
short-lived, for on the 2nd June, 1779, occurs the following :— 


‘* Ordered, that Mr. Baker shall have a Conveyance of the Manor of Garston 
and premises whatsoever purchased by the Corporation from Mr. Beauclerk, 
upon the Terms and Conditions mentioned in Mr. Baker’s Proposals now read, 
for all the Estate and Interest of the Corporation in the Premises.” 


This sale is again referred to in 1785 when it was ordered that Mr. 
Baker’s purchase of the Manor of Garston be conveyed to him in the like 
manner as the Corporation purchased the same. The boundaries of this 
manor are not defined and it is therefore impossible to say how far they 
coincide with those of the Garston taken over by the Corporation in 1902. 
It is a little singular that Liverpool should twice become possessed of this 
property. 


UNION WITH IRELAND 


On the 1st April, 1778, the Committee of Trade (appointed in 1774), 
whose particular function seems now to have been the watching of Parlia- 
mentary Bills, reported that a Bill was moved in Parliament for uniting 
the Kingdom of Ireland with this Kingdom and putting it upon the same 
footing as Scotland in respect of Exports and Imports. A Petition was 
ordered to be drawn for hearing at the Bar of the House against the Bill. 

This Committee had been given full powers to oppose by Petition all 
bills brought before Parliament for enlarging the trade to and from Ireland 
and in accordance therewith Petitions were presented in opposition to the 
Exportation and Importation Bill. If judged necessary, similar Petitions 
were to be presented to the House of Lords. 

This Irish Bill, brought forward by Burke on the 6th May, was intended 
to operate for the benefit of his long oppressed country by giving the Irish 
privileges with regard to exporting their manufactures and importing foreign 
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goods not hitherto enjoyed, and also to confer upon them the additional 
privilege of sending to England, duty free, Cotton Yarns, Sail Cloth, &c. 
Parliament, smarting under the loss of the American trade, and conscious 
that the Americans had endeavoured to excite disaffection in Ireland, was 
favourably inclined towards the measure as one of conciliation, but the 
English Merchants were in arms against it, resulting in a deluge of Petitions 
from all parts of the Country, their representations and protests being so 
weighty that little came of the measure. 

There seems to have been quite an epidemic of Parliamentary Bills at 
this time which more or less affected Liverpool, or at any rate had sufficient 
local application to cause a busy time to this Committee. Thus in Novem- 
ber, 1778, a Petition was ordered to be prepared “ for liberty to be granted 
the Merchants to export to Ireland, or carry coastwise great Guns, small 
Arms and Ball.” Another Petition for “‘ vessels or goods from places infected 
or suspected to be visited with the Plague to be put under a more strict 
and regular mode of the performance of Quarantine,” and another “ for the 
better regulation and sale of Prize Goods taken or to be taken from the 
enemy,” and so forth. Under these circumstances the Committee of Trade 
would be kept rather busy. 


BAMBER GASCOYNE 


In connection with the presentation of these Bills to Parliament the 
services of Bamber Gascoyne, Esq., of Childwall Hall, one of the Borough 
Members, had been largely utilised, and those services, together with others 
rendered by him, were acknowledged by the Council on the 7th October, 
1778, in the following Resolution :— 

““That the Thanks of this Council be given to Bamber Gascoygne Esquire 
for his many great, important and eminent Services done this Town and the 
Trade thereof in the Honourable the House of Commons during the last Sessions 
of Parliament on the Irish Trade Bills in particular ; and also for the many other 
like Services by him rendered the same in his Publick Characters of a Lord of 
Trade and Plantations, a Member of Parliament, a ready and constant Friend, 
ready on all Occasions to promote the true Interest and common Welfare thereof. 
And that the Town Clerk do wait on him with a Copy of this Order, and desire 
his Acceptance thereof as a small Testimony of our Gratitude to him.” 


A month’s reflection seems to have caused the Council to consider this 
acknowledgment inadequate for on the 4th November, 1778, it was ordered 
that the thanks of the Council be given to Bamber Gascoyne, Esq., one of 
the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, for the many and important 
services he had rendered the town by his constant attention to its true interest 
in Parliament and office. The Council then passed the following eulogium 
upon him: “ To his ability and firmness in the last Sessions of Parliament 
we think ourselves much indebted for our enjoyment of the Imports from 
the West India Islands in as full and ample a manner as established by the 
wisdom of the Legislature in the 12th year Car. znd an Act most justly 
styled the Charter of Trade. We are sensible of the advantage we have de- 
rived from his readiness to advise with us on all occasions for the benefit of 
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the town, and not less grateful for his spirited conduct in defending the 
Merchants and Traders of this town when grossly attacked and publicly 
aspersed for their free gift to His Majesty last year, a means that could be 
only odious to those who feared its happy effect.” It was then ordered 
“ that the above or further Address of thanks be added to and made a part 
of our former order of the last Common Council in this respect and that the 
Town Clerk do wait on Mr. Gascoyne with this additional testimonial of our 
gratitude and respect for him.” The office of “ Lords of Trade and Planta- 
tions” was abolished by Edmund Burke’s Reform Bill in 1782. 


MAYOR’S DINNERS 


A little insight into the civic hospitality at this period is afforded by 
the following resolution of the 7th October, 1778 :— 


““It is Ordered, that this Corporation do hire Martha Fletcher, Widow, as 
Assistant Cook to the Mayor’s Servants for the time being, to commence from the 
eighteenth of October Instant, at Ten pounds a year during the pleasure of the 
Council only, as the many Public Entertainments given by the Mayors at their 
own Houses require some Assistance of this kind.” 


FRENCH PRISONERS 


At this time a large number of French prisoners were located in Liver- 
pool as a result of the war with France. Their presence was both undesirable 
and inconvenient, and in consequence the Council on the 4th November, 
1778, authorised the Mayor to memorialize the Privy Council to order their 
removal into some inland town or other place of security. 


MAYOR’S EXTRA ALLOWANCE 


Much additional labour, responsibility, and expense had been cast upon 
the ex-Mayor (Thomas Birch) during his year of office owing to the fortifying 
of the town and other matters in anticipation of the troubles likely to ensue 
through France and Spain joining with America in the war against England, 
and in recognition thereof the Council, on the 4th November, 1778, in 
passing the usual resolution for the Mayor’s allowance, took the opportunity 
of thanking him for the very great attention to, and the diligent, faithful 
and disinterested discharge of the duty of his office, and particularly for his 
great loyalty and disinterested zeal in setting on foot, carrying and com- 
pleting the subscription for raising a Regiment of 1,000 men, rank and file, 
for the service of His Majesty, the defence of the Kingdom, and for the 
safety and preservation of the town and trade of Liverpool in particular. 


The resolution with regard to the Mayor’s allowance is in the following 
gratifying words :— 


“And that for the extraordinary Expenses the late Mr. Mayor hath been 
necessarily and for the Honour of the Town, put unto this year, he be further 
desired to accept of a free Gift of One Hundred Guineas, as a Testimony of their 
entire Approbation of his just Administration and Conduct therein.” 
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NAVAL PROTECTION 

In March, 1779, a Petition was ordered to be sent to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, praying them “ to station some Men-of-War for the protection of 
the trade in St. George’s and the North Channels,” &c. Forts and Batteries 
were no doubt useful for the protection of the town and the river, but as the 
seas were at this time infested with foreign Cruisers and Privateers, the risk 
of capture which the vessels sailing from Liverpool incurred from these 
sources compelled the Council to seek the aid of the Navy for their protection 
in the above form. 


ADDRESS TO THE KING 


The excitement of the times found expression in the customary dutiful 
Address to the King. A special Council was called on the 26th June, 1779, 
to approve an Address to the King on the rupture with Spain and other 
special affairs, when the following Address “ upon the present alarming crisis 
of national affairs”? was ordered to be sealed and presented. 


““Most Gracious Sovereign, 

Permit us, your Majesty’s faithful and loyal Subjects the Mayor Bailiffs 
and Burgesses of your Town of Liverpool, humbly to present to the Throne a 
Testimony of our Duty and Affection for your Majesty’s Royal Person, and of our 
Attachment to the Welfare and Prosperity of your Kingdoms at the present 
alarming Juncture; when from the perfidious Alliances of our natural and com- 
bined Enemies, the House of Bourbon with your Majesty’s revolted Colonies in 
America to succour Rebellion against the Parent State, this Nation and the most 
formidable Powers in Europe, must be unavoidably involved in all the Calamities of 
War. Whilst with the utmost Concern We look forward to such a Scene, it is with 
great Satisfaction We observe the spirited and vigorous Exertions of your Majesty 
and the Parliament to repel the Force that now threatens this Country ; and We 
trust that your Majesty will be enabled by the unanimous Support of a free and 
brave people, to take such a decisive part in these unhappy Troubles, as may under 
the Blessing of Providence evince the Justice of our Cause, and defeat the malicious 
Designs of our confederated Enemies. 

Firmly relying upon your Majesty’s Paternal Regard for your People, and the 
Wisdom and Experience of your Majesty’s Councils, and of the Legislative Body 
of the Realm for an active and steady Perseverance in raising such naval and 
military Establishments as the present Danger demands, and fully sensible that 
every thing dear to us, is inseparably connected with the Dignity of your Majesty’s 
Crown, and the Stability of your Government ; We humbly presume to assure your 
Majesty, that animated by the glorious Example of your Majesty and Parliament, 
We shall on all Occasions with the most determined Resolution, be ready to stand 
forth in the Defence of your Majesty and your Kingdoms against the united Efforts 
of all your Enemies, and to aid and support your Majesty to the Extent of our 
Ability, to prosecute a War, on their part so voluntary and unprovoked until Peace 
can be restored with Honour and Safety to Great Britain.” 


SEAMEN’S BOUNTIES 
At the same Council it was ordered that a bounty of ten guineas for every 
able Seaman and five guineas for every ordinary Seaman be offered and 
paid to every volunteer who should enter on board any of the Ships of War 
at Liverpool, thus shewing that the Council was prepared to carry out the 
sentiments expressed in the Address in a practical form, and by a much 


enhanced bounty. 
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BATTERIES 


It will be remembered that the old and possibly obsolete Batteries 
“ Georges” and ‘‘ Queens” were not ordered to be demolished until 1783, 
so that at this time of general alarm and apprehension they were still in 
existence, and if not of very great danger to the enemy, were at least avail- 
able and capable of being used for Gunnery practice. On the Ist September, 
1779, it was ordered that these Batteries, erected for preservation of the 
Docks, be “‘ exercised ’”? by a sufficient number of people under the inspection 
of Alderman Birch, and that the expense thereof be paid by the Dock 
Treasurer, and that the King’s Battery be exercised in like manner and the 
expenses paid by the Corporation Treasurer, both till further order of the 
Council. 


PAUL JONES 


To complete the town’s alarms, intelligence was received that Paul 
Jones, the dread piratical depredator, with several ships of force and troops 
on board was now upon the coast. This information caused the Council 
to hold a special Meeting on the 13th September, 1779 “‘ for the particular 
purpose of taking into consideration the proper and most effectual means 
of putting the town into a state of defence at the present alarming juncture.” 
At this meeting it was ordered that application be immediately made to the 
Proprietors of the best Proof Gunpowder lodged in the Magazines on the 
Cheshire Shore to remove such quantity as could be conveniently lodged 
in the Magazines at the new Fort and St. George’s Battery for the use of the 
Guns upon the different Forts and Batteries near the Town, &c. 


That the Mayor should apply immediately to the King in Council as 
well as to the Board of Ordnance for 1,000 stands of Arms for the use of such 
gentlemen and private men who should volunteer to serve in case of an 
enemy’s landing on the coast, “* which is now much to be feared,” &c. That 
application be made to the Secretaries of State for the immediate removal of 
the French and Spanish prisoners confined in the Gaol at Mount Pleasant, 
to the Castles at Chester, Carlisle, York, and Lancaster, or some other place 
of safety inland, and also for the removal of the Prisoners upon Parole at 
Ormskirk and Wigan to some more inland situation. That it be recom- 
mended to the Pilot Committee to send out a Pilot Boat with two or three 
skilful and prudent Pilots on board to ply as far as Point Lynas to give intelli- 
gence by throwing out signals upon the appearance of an enemy, and to 
station boats at the different buoys to sink the same in case there should be 
imminent danger from the actual appearance of an enemy, but that the 
Pilot Committee be very particular in their directions to the Pilots to be very 
cautious and circumspect not to sink them unless there was most absolute 
necessity. The keeper of Bidston Lighthouse was to be instructed upon 
any intelligence of an enemy to give an alarm and not keep the lights burning 
either there or at Hoylake in such case. 


A little later on, a Petition to Lord North was ordered to be prepared, 
praying his Lordship’s assistance to have the Fort and Barracks immediately 
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completed upon the plan approved by the Board of Ordnance, that the same 
might be put upon the Establishment. 

War Office delays would appear to have been as prevalent then as they 
are considered now, consequently this Petition had not the desired effect, 
as another was on the 3rd January, 1781, nearly 12 months after, ordered 
to be prepared, praying the King to give directions for the finishing of the 
Fort at the North end of the town with its appendages, and setting forth the 
increased danger to the Port from the intimate knowledge many of the 
Dutch Captains and seamen trading to Liverpool might have of the same. 


EXCHANGE 


Notwithstanding the anxiety of the Council for the safety of the town, 
"necessitating these precautionary measures and the great cost they entailed, 
it was still mindful of social obligations, for on the 6th October, 1779, an 
Order was made that the two Rooms in the Exchange commonly called the 
Card and the Assembly Room be furnished at the Corporation expense, 
and that the ladies and gentlemen of the town have the use thereof for their 
public nights of assembly. This was to be done at the cost of £230. 


SESSIONS DINNERS 


In February, 1780, the question of the Sessions Dinners (allusion to 
which has already been made) again engaged the attention of the Council 
when a Committee was appointed “ to inspect and regulate the expense of 
the Dinners at the Courts of Quarter Sessions and Passage, and to report 
to the next Council at what sum they conceive a Dinner for the Court, the 
two Juries and the necessary Attendants on the Mayor at those Courts 
may reasonably be furnished, one Court with another; and that the allow- 
ance to be fixed by the Council, of the four annual Dinners, after hearing the 
Committee’s Report, be deemed (as it is) a part of the expenses of supporting 
the Dignity of Office of the Chief Magistrate, so important to the peace and 
good government of this Town, and be considered in the annual allowance 
in that behalf to be made to the Mayors who are meant to defray the costs 
and to have the sole direction of and invitation to such Dinners.” 

The Committee made its report on the 5th April following. The 
Report contained certain suggestions which the Council approved of and 
it was ordered that the expenses set out at the foot of the report be 
experienced for a few Sessions and upon that footing a standard sum was 
to be ascertained and afterwards allowed as part of the Mayor’s expenses. 

The comments of the Committee as contained in the Report are some- 
what amusing as well as instructive as to the mode of conducting Sessions 
business at this period, and may be summarised as follows :— 


It was the opinion of the Committee that Suppers for the Magistrates, 
for either Jury, Officers, or any other Company in the evenings at Sessions 
times were inconvenient, retarded the attendance at Court next morning, 
were rather a restraint upon the Mayor and Bailiffs, and that it would be 
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of utility to abolish them. The Treasurer’s Clerk assisted by the Sword 
Bearer to attend at the Inn every Sessions and take in and deliver out all 
Wines and Rum for punch and keep an account of all liquors taken in and 
delivered out, and in what respective Rooms the same should be used ; 
also an account of all persons who should dine at the several tables each day. 
It was understood that the Innkeeper should take back all Wines and Rum 
the Corks whereof were not drawn. The Committee finally approved of 
the established method of allowing the Officers five shillings a head per 
Sessions in lieu of Meat, Drink, and Entertainment. 


ROBBERIES 

Evidently there was great need of Sessions Courts from what now 
transpires, the town appearing to gain an unenviable reputation for 
lawlessness. On the 6th December, 1780, it was ordered that the Mayor 
be permitted to offer a reward of {20 for the apprehension and conviction 
of any felon guilty of highway robbery within the borough or neighbourhood, 
for one month, it appearing that the Post had been lately stopped upon the 
highway near the town and that Footpads had also been in several parts of 
the town and neighbourhood. , 
Again, in September, 1782, as matters had not improved, the following 

resolution was passed :— 
‘Resolved unanimously that the Council do approve the Advertisements 
published by the Mayor for the Discovery of the Persons who lately broke and robbed 


several Warehouses in the Town, and of a Gang of Coiners who have absconded 
' from hence,” &c. 


And again in October, 1784, appears the following :— 


““ The Post Office in this Town having been last night broke open It is Ordered 
that a Reward of ffifty Pounds be on Conviction of any one or more of the Offenders 
paid by the Treasurer and allowed in his Accounts.” 


GAOL ACCOMMODATION 

Little wonder then, that under such social conditions we find it stated 
on the 4th February, 1784, that the Grand Jury reported that the present 
Common Gaol was totally insufficient for the purposes intended and that 
there was great reason to dread the most alarming consequences from its 
present confined situation. A Committee was appointed to consider the 
matter and to report as to the most proper place whereon to construct a 
new gaol, &c. The Gaol at this time, it will be remembered, was the old 
Tower at the foot of Water Street which had really long become obsolete 
and unfitted for its purpose. As a result of the Committee’s enquiries the 
site of the old Lady’s Walk was fixed upon and negotiations were entered 
into with Lord Sefton for the purchase of his reversionary interest therein, 
and with the owners of land on the North and South sides for the area 
necessary for the purpose. Two fields near the Canal (Great Howard Street) 
one belonging to Mr. Jackson and the other to Mr. Waterworth being for 
sale were purchased by the Committee, Mr. Waterworth’s at the rate of 
£300 an acre and the whole of Mr. Jackson’s field for £735. 


ee Se 
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This neighbourhood had long been changing, the Canal had been cut 
through and manufactories and works had sprung up in all directions quite 
destroying all pretentions to suburbanism, but the worst feature was the 
conversion of the site of what at one time was one of the most beautiful 
and delightful arboreal walks near Liverpool (recently referred to) into a 
place whereon to erect a Common Gaol. 


WINDMILLS 


Mills were at one time a great institution in Liverpool and indeed so 
continued down to a comparatively recent date. Even so far back as 1256 
mention is made of two Water Mills and one Wind Mill as part of the Fee 
Farm of Liverpool. The industry of Milling in this town has ere this formed 
the basis of a very interesting history of that particular branch of business, 
a business which of late years has locally almost entirely died out. No 
doubt these Mills, as the town developed, besides being antiquated and 
unsightly, occupied ground that could be better utilised, and their removal 
became a question of expediency. Their demolition, however desirable, 
could not be accomplished in a day, and hence their continued existence 
caused them to be considered a nuisance. As an instance, it was ordered by 
the Council on the 3rd March, 1779, that in order to remove the nuisance of 
Brownlow Hill Mill, Ralph Astley, the occupant, was allowed, at his own 
expense, to take down, remove and dispose of the materials of the same Mill. 
Of these numerous Mills, one of the most prominent or best known, was the 
Town’s End Mill, situate in Mill Lane, Islington, at the East side of the pre- 
sent Art Gallery. As a second instance of the desire of the Corporation 
to accomplish the demolition of these structures it was resolved on the Ist 
March, 1779, to purchase the leasehold interest in the Town’s End Mill, &c., 
from Alderman Rigby for £300 subject to a right to purchase Lord Derby’s 
reversion therein, in order that the nuisance might be removed and the 
premises laid to the highways there for the benefit of the town. On the 5th 
April, 1780, it was resolved to purchase the reversion in this Mill, adjoining 
cottages and waste land (described in the resolution as “at the East end 
of Dale Street at top of Shaw’s Brow ’’) from Lord Derby for £300, &c. By 
a strange coincidence, the late Alderman Rigby, whom many will remember, 
was the owner of a property fronting Islington, not exactly on the site of 
this Mill, but very close to, which was also purchased by the Corporation in 
1877 and now forms part of the site of the County Sessions House. 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 


Some idea of the value of property in Castle Street at this period may 
be obtained from the result of a ‘‘ Corporation Sale’’ held in May, 1781. 
Several messuages, buildings and premises belonging to the Corporation 
situate on the East side of Castle Street in the respective possessions of 
Messrs. Phythian, Dunbabin, Simmons, Fletcher, Billinge, Swift and Baker 
were ordered to be offered for sale by public auction for the usual Lease for 
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3 lives and 21 years, subject to the customary ground rent of Is. per yard 
frontage. The land was apportioned into four lots and realised altogether 
£3,182. There must have been some spirited competition for the property, 
as this sum exceeded the valuation fixed by the Committee. Neither the 
extent of the property nor its exact position is given, but the Corporation 
Registers shew that four Leases were granted in that year of premises 
between Swift’s Court (now demolished) and Dale Street and it may be 
safely assumed that those Leases referred to this identical property. The 
buildings then existing would be of a very inferior character, occupying about 
107 feet frontage with an average depth of about 130 feet of which a consider- 
able area at the back was open space. The price obtained can of course 
bear no comparison with the value of property in the same position at the 
present day, which would approximate a figure of £150 per square yard. 

In April, 1782, the Corporation had occasion to purchase some houses 
and shambles belonging to one Robert Moss, contiguous to the West side 
of the Exchange for the purpose of clearing the surroundings of that building 
which at this time were much congested by small properties built up to it 
on the North and West sides. The Mayor and Treasurer were empowered 
to treat for the purchase at a price not exceeding £2,800, but they succeeded 
in obtaining the property for £2,700. 


REFUSAL TO ACCEPT MAYORALTY 


For a period of eleven months no proceedings of the Council are entered, 
i.e., from 23rd September, 1782, to the 1st October, 1783, and the reason is 
a very curious one. On the Election day, 1782, John Brown, Esq., a Mer- 
chant of Hanover Street, was elected Mayor, but seemingly against his will, 
as he refused to take the necessary oaths and declined to stand. The 
customary Council Meeting was then held immediately after the Election 
Court for the annual election of officers, but no other Council meeting could 
be held in the absence of a Mayor, and consequently, through the action 
of Mr. Brown, none was held until the 1st October, 1783. Efforts were 
made to induce Mr. Brown to accept office, but without avail, and the Bailiffs 
therefore issued a Notice on the 26th March, 1783, in the following form :— 


“Liverpool, to Wit—To the Burgesses of the Town of Liverpool. 

“You are hereby required to meet and assemble at the Exchange in this Town 
on Monday the 7th day of April next between the hours of ten in the morning 
and two in the afternoon to elect a Mayor of the said Town of Liverpool in the stead 


of John Brown Esq. who was elected Mayor of the said Town and has refused to 
stand.” 


This Notice was published in the two Liverpool newspapers and was also 
publicly read and proclaimed in all the Churches and Chapels on two suc- 
cessive Sundays as well as being publicly proclaimed throughout the town 
on three market days by the Common Crier or Bellmin. In addition copies 
were affixed on conspicuous parts of all the Churches and Chapels, on the 
Market-house in the new Market, on the inside and outside of the Custom- 
house and the Exchange, and on the 31st March similar public notices were 
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fixed up in all the Public Coffee Rooms of the Town. Thus ample notifi- 
cation was given to the Burgesses of the intended Election. 
___ Memoranda of events in connection with this peculiar episode are entered 
in the Council Book, but no mention is made of any other candidate for the 
office, the bald statement appearing that ‘“‘ John Brown was at a Meeting 
or Assembly of many of the Burgesses held in pursuance of the aforesaid 
Notice at and in the Exchange re-elected Mayor of the same town until next 
St. Luke’s day.” Information as to what special qualities Mr. Brown pos- 
sessed for the office, or how he came to hold so high a place in the esteem 
of the Burgesses to cause them to brook no refusal, or whether the Burgesses 
re-elected him out of sheer doggedness, is not vouchsafed, but it is very 
clear that the Burgesses were determined to elect no one else. An equal 
amount of determination was shewn by Mr. Brown, who, notwithstanding 
his re-election remained obdurate and persistently refused to take the Oaths, 
and consequently no Council meetings were held until nearly the end of the 
official year. 

Mr. Brown ultimately relented and on his accepting office became the 
central figure in an impressive scene which is described in the following 
memorandum entered in the Council Book :— 


“Then on the 12th day of September 1783 after solemn Proclamation made 
for silence, the said John Brown Esq. did on the Publick Hustings of the Exchange 
of the said Town, before George Case Esq. the last Mayor of the said Town and 
Thomas Smyth and Thomas Earle Gentlemen the present Bailiffs of the same 
Town and many Burgesses thereof there then assembled, take the Oath of his said 
office of Mayor (unto which office he was elected on the 18th day of October last) 
and did also then and there take the Oath of a Justice of Peace of the same Borough 
and the Oaths to His Majesty’s Person and Government.” 


The unfortunate position in which the Council was placed by the want 
of a head for so long a period caused a large accumulation of business, and 
especially was this apparent with regard to the renewal of Leases, so that 
a Special Council had to be held (23rd September, 1783) for the sole purpose 
of granting these renewals, when no less than 72 applications were dealt 
with, a fact which speaks eloquently as to the growth of the Corporate 
Estate. 

The first and only general Council Meeting for the year 1782-3 was 
held on the 1st October, 1783, being presided over by Mr. Brown. The 
Town Clerk was directed to prepare an account of the expenses of a prose- 
cution in the Court of King’s Bench and also at the last Lancaster Assizes 
against John Brown, Esq., for refusing to take upon him the office of Mayor, 
and also for asserting and maintaining the just rights and privileges of the 
Freemen, &c., all of which had been attempted to be invaded in consequence 
of the above refusal, and the Treasurer was authorised to pay a sum not 
exceeding £750 in consequence of such prosecution. 

It was then ordered that the thanks of the Council be given to George 
Case, Esq., the late Mayor, for his very spirited conduct and able and 
unremitted attention to the duties of his office during his late Mayoralty ; 
and also for such his conduct and attention during the space of more than 
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two months subsequent thereto as Chief Magistrate of this Town in con- 
sequence of John Brown, Esq., refusing to take upon himself the office of 
Mayor. This order in some measure explains how part of the business of the 
Corporation during that year was carried on. 

One other resolution must be referred to and the close of this untoward 
incident is reached. On the 3rd December, 1783, the following entry 
appears in the minutes of the Council :— 

‘Mr, Brown having made an Apology in Council for the Trouble and Expense 
to which this Corporation was put on account of his refusing to take upon himself 
the Office of Mayor Ordered that such his Apology be accepted of.” 

Thus Mr. Brown, recorded asa Mayor of Liverpool, really only occupied 
that position for 18 days. 


LIVERPOOL VOLUNTEERS 


On the 4th February, 1784, several officers of the 79th Regiment of 
Foot or Royal Liverpool Volunteers raised at the expense of the town in 
1777 for the service of Government, were complimented with the freedom 
of the Borough, and the Regimental Colours, on the disbandment of the 
Corps, were ordered to be deposited or hung up in the Town Hall. 


DISTRESS 


On the 3rd March, 1784, a sum of Ioo guineas was given towards the 
relief of the poor “during the late inclement season,” to be paid to the 
Treasurer of the Charitable Association Committee. 


FREEMEN 


On the 8th March, 1784, a batch of 284 persons were admitted to the 
Freedom, 76 on birthright and 208 by servitude. It is significant that the 
memorable Parliamentary Election on the question of Fox’s India Bill took 
‘place in the following month.—Verb. sap. 


VISIT OF LORD HOOD 


The war with America, France and Spain having now been brought to 

a conclusion the heroes returned to this Country to enjoy a well-merited rest. 

Lord Hood, whose naval battles off the West India Islands in 1782, in 

conjunction with Sir George Rodney and others, had gained for him the 

gratitude of the nation, and on the occasion of his visit to Liverpool the 

opportunity was seized by the Council of conferring upon him the freedom 

of the town. On the 18th October, 1784, the following Resolution was 
passed :— 

“It is unanimously resolved and Ordered that Rear Admiral Lord Hood 

Baron of Catherington in the Kingdom of Ireland be presented with the Freedom 

of this Corporation in Testimony of the High Respect this Corporation has for him 

on account of the very eminent and Signal Services rendered by him to his Country 

in the late War and his Lordship being at present in this Town It is Ordered that 


the Mayor Bailiffs and Town Clerk do forthwith wait upon him and Acquaint him 
of the present Resolution.” 
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In addition he was féted by the Corporation and the Treasurer was 
ordered to pay the expenses of the entertainment. 


MAYOR’S ALLOWANCE 


On the 3rd November, 1784, the Mayor’s allowance which had for some 
years remained at £400 was again increased. It was ordered that the present 
and every future Mayor be allowed 500 guineas each for the expenses of 
their respective Mayoralties. 


WATCHMEN 


On the 1st December, 1784, it was ordered that (in consideration of 
the frequent burglaries and street robberies) a Patrol of 20 men be instituted 
at a weekly allowance of Ios. 6d., to be appointed by the Mayor, as an 
additional watch or Patrol until the 25th March following. In June of the 
following year on the motion of the Mayor stating that on account of the 
several robberies lately committed and the approaching Winter, an additional 
number of Watchmen or Constables might be necessary. It was ordered 
“that the Mayor and his successors do appoint such additional Watchmen 
or Constables as they may think necessary for the preservation of the public 
peace.” 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Towards the close of the year 1784 efforts were made to establish 
Sunday Schools in the town and in support of those praiseworthy efforts 
the Council passed the following Resolution on the rst December :— 


“Ordered that the sum of Twenty Guineas per Annum be paid during the pleasure 
of this Council by the Treasurer towards the support and encouragement of the 
Sunday Schools lately instituted in this Town, the same having been found to be 
of very material Advantage to the Morals of the Children admitted and instructed 
there.” 


CORPORATE INVESTMENTS 


The Corporation at this time were purchasing property to a considerable 
extent, probably in anticipation of the street improvements proposed to be 
authorised by the Improvement Act of 1786. In February, 1785, it was 
ordered that the several purchases made by the Corporation amounting to 
£29,000 should be carried into execution. The purchase moneys were to be 
borrowed and secured by Bonds at 44 per cent., but the transaction shews 
that the authorities had sufficient reliance upon their resurces to warrant 
so large an expenditure. 

REGALIA 

It was also ordered that the Mayor and Bailiffs replace the regalia which 
were lately stolen, in such manner and style and at such expense as they 
might think proper, the cost to be defrayed by the Corporation. It would 
have been interesting to know of what these stolen articles consisted, but 
no account is given. 
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MENAI BRIDGE 


In this year the erection of Menai Bridge was contemplated but the 
scheme did not find favour in the eyes of the Council. On the znd March 
it was ordered that the Common Seal be affixed to a Petition against the 
building of a Bridge over an arm of the sea called the Straits of Menai, the 
same (Petition) being recommended by the Board of Trade. This Bridge 
was not erected until 1825, as we shall hereafter see, but it is interesting 
to note that its erection was mooted so long ago as 1785. 


VAGRANTS 


A conflict arose at this time between the County and the Borough 
Magistrates with regard to the power of passing Vagrants. The Council 
resolved to dispute the right of the County Justices to interfere with the 
power of the acting Magistrates of the town in the matter; to take proper 
measures to prevent such or any other intermeddling and to maintain their 
own exclusive privileges. At a meeting of the County Justices held in 
Preston on the 13th November, 1785, they thought proper to relinquish 
their claim. 

THE ATLANTIC NEPTUNE 


On the 5th October, 1785, the thanks of the Council were given to Bam- 
ber Gascoyne, Esq., for a very interesting present made by him to the 
Corporation of two volumes entitled ‘“‘ The Atlantic Neptune,” published 
by Joseph Frederick Wallett Des Barres, Esquire, the same being considered 
by the Council as a work highly beneficial to the commercial interests of 
this Kingdom. The fact of the presentation was ordered to be advertised 
in the Liverpool Newspapers, together with particulars of the work, and notice 
given that the same was open for the inspection of such Navigators as might 
choose to attend at the Treasurer’s Public Office for that purpose. These 
large and interesting volumes remained in the possession of the Corporation 
until 1800, when they were given to the Proprietors of the Atheneum, where 
they still remain. 

COMMITTEES 


It will scarcely be necessary to call the attention of readers to the fact 
that it had by this time become quite a common practice on the part of the 
Council to refer the consideration of matters requiring examination in detail 
to Committees appointed for these special objects. The reason is not far to 
seek. As the town developed and its business increased, it naturally fol- 
lowed that the Council could not devote sufficient time to enter into the 
pros. and cons. of the many debatable questions brought before it, and 
hence a few selected members of the Council were from time to time chosen 
to undertake the duty of enquiring into the various matters referred to 
them and report the result or conclusion they came to for confirmation or 
rejection as the Council might think fit. This system had obtained for a 
considerable time, but the ever-increasing requirements of the town par- 
ticularly at this period with regard to the widening and improvement of the 
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narrow streets and alleys (a necessity which was asserting itself more and 
more as the years rolled on), suggested a continuance of the practice in a 
more concrete form. Thus the pressing demands made upon the time of 
the Council for the consideration of general business, rendered it expedient 
to appoint a permanent Committee to carry out the work in connection 
with these much needed improvements, retaining, however, full control, 
and power of veto, over its proceedings. This Committee, styled the “‘ Select 
Committee on Improvements,” was appointed on the 7th December, 1783, 
and for some years satisfactorily carried out its functions, but the improve- 
ments for the time being having been completed, the title of the Committee 
was changed (as also was the nature of its work) to that of the “Select 
Finance Committee.” This was the first standing Committee appointed 
by the Council, and although it has undergone various changes in name 
since that time, it still exists as the Finance Committee and is the premier 
Committee of the Corporation at the present day. 

The inauguration of a standing Committee for the conduct of a separate 
or specific branch of the Corporate business is worthy of notice as indicative 
of a course of procedure rendered imperative by the vast increase in the 
amount of business the Council had to transact, and the utility of so rele- 
gating certain duties to separate Committees as occasion arose eventually 
became so essential that the system has since been largely extended with 
beneficial results to the Corporate service. 

It may however be remarked that in the early years of these Com- 
mittees’ existence many rather interesting and important matters referred 
to their consideration by the Council, were for reasons that do not appear, 
quietly shelved and no more was heard of them. The mode of dealing 
with business was much improved in this respect later on. 

The Select Committee on Improvements was not allowed much time 
to arrange preliminaries, as the Council at once provided plenty of work for it 
to do, as the following proceedings will shew :— 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS 


The absolute necessity for widening the narrow principal streets and 
thoroughfares of the town now presented itself with irresistible force upon 
the Corporation, and to mitigate the serious inconvenience caused to the 
inhabitants in the transportation of their goods from one place to another, 
the Council determined to take immediate steps to obtain powers for remedy- 
ing the evil. A special Council was accordingly held on the roth January, 
1786, when the following resolution was passed :— 

‘That it is the unanimous opinion of this Council That a Bill be drawn and 
brought into Parliament for the purpose of Improveing and Widening the Streets.’” 

A further resolution was passed foreshadowing some of the work 
intended to be carried out under these powers, when obtained, as follows :— 

“ That this Council do Concur in opinion with the Committee this day held 


tor the above purpose that the Improvement of this Town be confined to the Plan 
then laid before the Committee with the further addition that the intended Street 
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from Castle Street to ffenwick Street be Continued from thence to Goree Causeway 
and also to open the whole Extent of Dale Street not exceeding twenty yards in 
Breadth and that the Widening of Tythe Barn Street to Patrick’s Cross be dropt 
at present.” 


This was followed by a resolution giving the sellers of land for the 
purpose of street widening the refusal of repurchasing, that is to say “each 
owner or occupier should have the election of having his ground again either 
as land of inheritance or as leasehold under the Corporation, at his option.’ 

The requisite Petition and Bill were ordered to be laid on the table 
of the Town Hall for the inspection of the inhabitants and an advertisement 
to that effect published in the next Monday’s Liverpool paper. On the 6th 
February, 1786, the Petition was ordered to be sealed and presented to the 
House of Commons through the Borough Members. 

This resulted in obtaining the first of many important Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed for a like purpose (26 Geo. III. c. 12). It would be impossible 
to calculate or estimate the enormous amount of money that has been 
expended by the Corporation since that time in making the Streets of 
Liverpool what they are to-day, an expenditure largely necessitated by the 
want of foresight in laying out the town, the early inhabitants being allowed 
to build where and how they liked in the absence of proper building regula- 
tions. This laxity is by no means confined to Liverpool alone, its conse- 
quences being painfully apparent in all towns throughout the country. 

On the 1st February, 1786, an interesting order was made, bearing upon 
the development of the town and the extension of its thoroughfares to the 
effect that a Special Committee be appointed for the purpose of surveying 
Bold Street and the several cross streets leading into it as they were then 
laid down in the Plan on the Lease granted to Mr. Jonas Bold; also to 
consider whether any and what alterations ought to be made in the situation 
of such cross Streets so as to form a direct communication from Bold Street 
through Mr. Thomas Seel’s field to Suffolk Street ; also to recommend an 
eligible situation for the erection of other Almshouses in the room of those 
at the upper end of Hanover Street and in Dale Street and at the back of 
the Infirmary (Shaw’s Brow). 


CELLAR DWELLINGS 


Another interesting order appears on the same date, on the motion 
of Mr. Rigby, junr., “that in all Leases to be hereafter granted by this 
Corporation there shall be a proviso to make void such Lease or Leases 
in case the tenants under such Leases shall set or demise the Cellars thereof 
as separate dwellings.”’ This clause has ever since remained a standing clause 
in Corporation Leases, but its efficacy may be more than doubtful. 


THANKS OF COUNCIL 


The Council was not slow to recognise the services rendered by those 
who took an active part in obtaining the Act of Parliament just alluded to, 
and a resolution was passed on the 6th February, 1786, conveying the thanks 
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of the Council to Mr. Richard Statham (Town Clerk) for the very great 
professional services rendered as one of the Select Committee in the pur- 
_ chasing of houses for the purpose of widening the streets, and that he should 
Teceive a reasonable recompense and satisfaction for his trouble, &c. On 
the 8th April following thanks were accorded to the Earl of Derby for his 
great attention and support to the Bill and for his noble and disinterested 
conduct respecting that part of the Bill for the better supplying the town 
with water and also thanks to Joseph Brooks, Junr., for his unremitted 
attention to the Bill during its progress in both Houses of Parliament. The 
reference here made to the water supply, powers for which were included 
in this Act but never performed, will be again referred to in our next section 
when those powers were repealed, and an interesting history of the whole 
question will then be provided. (See 1802.) 


FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


‘Mr. John Baines, the Head Master of the Free Grammar School 
petitioned for an increase of his salary, and the Council on the 1st February, 
1786, ordered that in consideration of his long and faithful service his stipend 
should be increased to {105 per annum. This was the largest amount ever 
paid to a Master of the old Grammar School and was enjoyed by Mr. Baines 
down to the time of his decease in 1803 when the School was discontinued 
for some years. Its revival in another form will be noted hereafter. 


RECTORS’ STIPENDS 


It would appear that even Rectors were not above applying for an 
increase of Salary. Thus on the 5th July, 1786, in consequence of a Petition 
from the Rectors of Liverpool requesting an increase of salary, the Council 
ordered that £100 a piece per annum be paid to them, being similar to the 
addition then lately made by the Parish, the payment to commence at the 
time of the Parish’s additional salary. 


ATTACK ON THE KING 


On the 3rd August, 1786, an attack on the life of the King was made by 
one Margaret Nicholson, a lunatic, by attempting to stab him, whereupon 
a special Council was held on the 17th to consider the propriety of presenting 
an Address of Congratulation to His Majesty on his happy and providential 
escape from the late alarming attempt upon his life. It was ordered “ that 
the Address now read to this Council be immediately engrossed, that the 
Common Seal be affixed thereto and that the same be presented to His 
Majesty by the Members of this Borough and the Recorder.” The text of 
this Address is not given. 


HONORARY FREEDOM 


A special Council held on the 16th September, 1786, conferred the 
freedom of the Borough upon Sir Edmund Affleck, Bart., Rear Admiral of 


HI 
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the Blue, “in gratitude for the very eminent services rendered by him to 
his Country in the late naval engagement with the Comte de Grasse.” This 
engagement took place off the West India Islands in company with Lord 
Hood and Admiral Rodney. 


CORPORATION SURVEYOR 


On the 6th September, 1786, the Select Committee recommended the 
appointment of Mr. Charles Eyes to be the general Surveyor of the Town at 
100 guineas per annum. This gentleman was one of a family whose succes- 
sive members had carried on the profession of Architect and Surveyor with 
much success and credit to themselves for many years in Liverpool, and in 
the year before his appointment as Corporation Surveyor he published an 
excellent Map of Liverpool and surrounding districts. 


QUARRY 
On the 1st November following it was ordered 


‘‘ That the Petition of Mr. William Roscoe, Attorney, for liberty to get Stone 
out of the Quarry on the East side of Rodney Street for the use of the Buildings 
in the said Street be granted under the Inspection of the Treasurer and Mr. Charles 
Eyes.” 


HONORARY FREEDOM 


A special Council was held on the 18th December, 1786, to consider the 
propriety of presenting John Palmer, Esq., the Comptroller General of His 
Majesty’s Post Office, with the freedom of the Corporation “as a mark of 
its respect to him for the evident advantages arising to the Commercial part 
of this Kingdom from his late adopted plan of a more speedy conveyance of 
the Mails.” For these services he was unanimously voted free of the 
Borough: 


POLICE 


In March, 1787, a proposition was made to divide the town into four 
districts for police purposes, each district to be presided over by a Head 
Constable. The suggestion originated with the Magistrates who formulated 
certain rules and regulations for carrying out the project, which rules were 
submitted to the Council, but as the scheme did not receive the support 
anticipated, it was abandoned. 


WAR’S ALARMS 


War’s alarms again seized the Council but witha panic that did not last 
long. The story of the Council’s vacillating policy on this occasion is graphi- 
cally told in three resolutions—the first, passed at a special Council held on 
the 24th October, 1787, offered the usual inducement, by bounty, for Seamen 
to join the navy—the second, passed on the 7th November following, 
ordering the payment of {10 towards defraying the expenses of the 4oth 
Regiment, which had come to the town from Chester at the request of the 
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Corporation ‘on account of the strong appearance of an approaching War 
and in order to assist in securing the public peace ”—and the third resolu- 
tion, passed on the same date (7th November) ordering the discontinuance 
of the bounty “on account of the present appearance of peace.” 


SLAVE TRADE 


A very important period in the history or life of Liverpool is now 
reached, viz.: the agitation against the slave trade. It cannot be gainsaid 
that this nefarious traffic had done much to establish the wealth and foster 
the prosperity of Liverpool, but, while admitting this, who can say that 
the indomitable perseverance and energy of its people, so amply demon- 
strated through a long course of years, would not have ensured an equal 
prosperity in other directions, perhaps not quite so quickly, yet as effica- 
ciously, if this trade had never existed. It may be a matter of opinion, but 
all things considered, Liverpool seems to have borne more than its share of 
the stigma attaching to this trade. 

Slavery has manifested itself in one form or another in most nations 
of the world, savage or civilised, from the earliest times, as is evidenced by 
the Babylonian and Egyptian captivities, and so throughout many centuries, 
each country having its own peculiar method of treatment. The Hindus, 
Japanese, Greeks, Romans, Celts, Saxons and others were all given to 
enslaving their own and the subjects of other nations, and even in the early 
British oligarchy the serfs and vassals were in a manner slaves to the Lords. 

To the great development of the African Slave Trade, which reached 
its zenith at this time, may be attributed the agitation for its suppression, 
which, while putting an end to the traffic in white slaves, also raised such an 
outcry against negro slavery that its abolition became but a matter of time. 

On the suppression of the African Slave Trade being suggested, ruin 
seemed to stare the Liverpool Merchants in the face. The abolition of this 
branch of trade foreboded nothing but the most disastrous results to the 
African Merchants in Liverpool, and the Council was equally terrified as to 
the effect such a catastrophe would have upon the town and its commerce, 
and consequently upon its revenues, but there was no resisting the strenuous 
opposition and influence brought to bear upon this great question from all 
quarters. The greatest literary antagonism to the traffic was manifested 
by Poets, Writers, Politicians and men of letters of all degress, even the 
drama added its quota to an outcry which was fast becoming universal. 
An influential Society was established in London and co-operating Com- 
mittees were formed in many of the large commercial towns. Numerous 
petitions (over 100) were presented to Parliament on the subject, and a 
Committee of the Privy Council was appointed to examine witnesses, before 
whom a mass of conflicting evidence was laid. 

This Committee commenced its sittings on the rrth February, 1788. 
The first witnesses were the Slave Merchants of Liverpool who described all 
the horrors attributed to the Slave Trade as so many fables. Their evidence 
could not but be received with great reserve, seeing that they were palpably 
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self-interested in the matter, whereas the statements made by their oppo- 
nents rested on a disinterested humanitarian basis. The information un- 
folded by these latter gentlemen soon dispelled the pleasant myths of the 
Liverpool traders and produced a profound impression on the Committee, 
and they resolved to bring the matter before Parliament in order to obtain 
an immediate amelioration of the conditions of slaves in transit. Sir Wm. 
Dolben, on the 21st May, 1788, moved to bring in a Bill to regulate the 
transport of slaves, and on that occasion stated that there was no law to 
restrain the avarice and cruelty of the dealers, and that the mortality from 
the crowding of the slaves on board the ships was frightful. 

The Slave Merchants of Liverpool and London demanded and were 
accorded a hearing, through Counsel, at the Bar of the House of Commons, 
when they endeavoured to prove that the interest of the Merchants was the 
best guarantee of the good treatment of the slaves and that their condition 
on the voyage was of the most delightful and pleasant description, but on 
cross-examination when they had to describe in detail the accommodation 
provided, it is stated that they were compelled to disclose one of the most 
revolting pictures of inhuman atrocity ever brought to the light of day. 
The Bill met with opposition in the Lords where Admiral Rodney and Lord 
Heathfield, both reputed as naturally humane men, were amongst its 
strongest opponents. 

It is curious to note that during all the years the slave trade had been 
carried on, and the antagonism that had been manifested towards it in various 
quarters for some 16 years—for it was in 1772 that Lord Mansfield declared 
that slavery could not exist in England—not a single allusion thereto is 
made in the Council Minutes until 1788. Liverpool having now taken the 
alarm, a Special Council was held on the 14th February of that year (during 
the Mayoralty of Thomas Earle) to consider a Petition to the House of 
Commons against the Abolition of the Slave Trade, which petition was 
drawn by Alderman Geo. Case, and was to the following effect :-— 

“That your Petitioners as Trustees of the Corporate ffund of the ancient and 
loyal Town of Liverpool have always been ready not only to give every Encourage- 
ment in their Power to the commercial Interests of that Part of the Community 


more immediately under their Care, but as much as possible to strengthen the 
Reins of Government and promote the public Welfare. 

“That the Trade of Liverpool having met with the Countenance of this 
Honourable House in many Acts of Parliament which have been granted at different 
times during the present Century for the constructing of proper and convenient 
Wet Docks for its Shipping and more especially for the African Ships which from 
their Form require to be constantly afloat, your Petitioners have been emboldened 
to lay out considerable sums of Money and to Pledge their Corporate Seal for other 
sums to a very large Amount for effectuating these good and laudable Purposes. 

“That your Petitioners have also been happy to see the great Increase and 
different Resources of Trade which has flowed in upon their Town by the numerous 
Canals and other Communications from the interior Parts of this Kingdom in 
which many Individuals as well as Public Bodies of Proprietors are materially 
interested. 

“And that from these Causes particularly the Convenience of the Docks 
and some other local Advantages added to the enterprising Spirit of the People 
which has enabled them to carry on the African Slave Trade with Vigour, the 
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Town of Liverpool has arrived at a Pitch of Mercantile Consequence which cannot 
but affect and improve the Wealth and Prosperity of the Kingdom at large. 
“Your Petitioners therefore contemplate with real Concern the Attempts 
now making by the Petitions lately preferred to this Honourable House to obtain 
a total Abolition of the African Slave Trade which has hitherto received the Sanction 
of Parliament and for a long series of years has constituted and still continues 
to form a very extensive Branch of the Commerce of Liverpool and in Effect 
gives Strength and Energy to the whole: but confiding in the Wisdom and Justice 
of the British Senate 
“Your Petitioners humbly Pray to be heard by their Counsel, against the 
abolition of this source of Wealth before this Honourable House shall proceed 
to determine upon a Point which so essentially concerns the Welfare of the 
Town and Port of Liverpool in particular and the landed Interest of the 
Kingdom in general, and which in their Judgment must also tend to the 
Prejudice of the British Manufacturers, must ruin the Property of the English 
Merchants in the West Indies, diminish the Public Revenue and impair the 
Maritime Strength of Great Britain.” 


From this Petition it will be seen that the Council took a very appre- 
hensive view of the situation, but the most interested body was, of course, 
the African Merchants, who took separate though affiliated action by 
appointing a deputation to attend in London on the matter, to give evidence, 
and the Council, on the 4th June, 1788, recorded its gratitude to them 
for that co-operation by the following resolution :— 

“It having been reported to this Council that Attempts have been lately 
made in Parliament to abolish the African Slave Trade and Messrs, John Tarleton, 
Robert Norris, James Penny, John Matthews and Archibald Dalzell having been 
deputed by the Committee of the Liverpool African Merchants to attend in London 
on this Business Ordered that the Thanks of this Council be given to the above 
mentioned Gentlemen for the important Service rendered by them toc the Town 
of Liverpool on this Occasion and that the Mayor be requested to communicate 
the same to them.” 


At the same time a resolution conferring the treedom of the Borough 
upon these delegates (with the exception of John Tarleton) was passed, 
“in consideration of the very essential Advantages derived to the trade of 
Liverpool from their evidence in support of the African Slave Trade, and 
for the public spirit they have manifested on this occasion,” 

From what has been recorded with regard to the evidence of these 
gentlemen given before the Committee of the Privy Council it is doubtful 
whether their services merited this public recognition. 

The thanks of the Council were also given to the Rev. Raymund Harris 
“ for his late excellent publication on the subject of the Slave Trade and that 
he be requested to accept the sum of {100 as a mark of the high sense this 
Council entertains of the advantages resulting to the town and trade of 
Liverpool from the said publication.” 

A few interesting particulars are obtainable with regard to this reverend 
gentleman which may place him in a rather unfavourable light, but as the 
authenticity is undisputed the facts must be stated. He was born at Bilbao 
on the 4th September, 1744—admitted S.J., 21st September, 1758—ex- 
patriated from Corsica 1st April, 1767—became Chaplain at Walton Hall, 
and died at Liverpool 1st May, 1789. 
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The most sanguine and zealous advocates for the destruction of the 
Slave Trade could not hope to secure its total abolition all at once. Its hold 
was too great on the commercial world, and its supporters too numerous 
and powerful to be easily brushed aside ; but without attempting too much 
at the commencement, and no doubt guided by circumstances, they wisely 
adopted means, by legislation, of so hampering the trade with restrictions as 
to pave the way for attaining their ultimate object. A Bill for this purpose, 
introduced by Sir Wm. Dolben, had now passed the Commons, and in due 
course was sent to the House of Lords, and there met with considerable 
opposition. The Council, on the 20th June, 1788, must needs therefore 
follow it to that august assembly by Petition in the following form :— 


‘“‘That your Petitioners are informed that a Bill has passed the Honourable 
House of Commons and is now submitted to your Lordships Consideration, imposing 
a Variety of unprecedented unnecessary and grievous Restrictions upon the 
African Slave Trade. 


“* That the Trade has been legally and uninterruptedly carried on for Centuries 
past by many of His Majesty’s Subjects with Advantages to the Country both 
important and extensive but has lately been unjustly reprobated as impolitic and 
inhuman. 


“That a Resolution has been passed in another House of Parliament to 
institute a very strict Enquiry into the Nature of this Trade the ensuing Sessions 
and your Petitioners therefore were little aware of any Attempts being intended 
hastily and unjudiciously to force upon the African Merchant such a Train of crude 
and indigested Restrictions and Alterations as those contained in the Bill now 
before your Lordships which if passed into a Law cannot fail of indirectly amounting 
to a direct Abolition of the African Trade. 


““ That the Importance of the Subject to the Revenues Navigation and Com- 
merce of the Country does as is very humbly conceived deserve a more serious and 
deliberate Consideration than can possibly be bestowed upon it in the present 
expiring Sessions of Parliament, during which your Petitioners cannot fairly be 
expected to prepare themselves with such Counsel and Evidence to prove the 
Allegations they have here set forth as are suited to the Dignity of your Lordship’s 
Proceedings, and consistent with their own Interests upon an Occasion of so much 
Consequence to them and their Posterity. 


“They therefore relying upon your Lordships acknowledged Wisdom and 
Justice do on behalf of themselves and the Freemen and Traders of Liverpool 
whom they have the Honour here to represent humbly implore your Lordships 
that the Bill now complained of may not pass into a Law or that they may be 
heard by themselves or Counsel against it.” 


On the same day (and here we must make a slight digression) the free- 
dom of the Borough was presented to Charles Lord Hawkesbury (afterwards 
first Earl of Liverpool) ‘‘in consideration of the important advantages 
resulting to the nation at large from his Lordship’s great attention to its 
commercial interests and more particularly in gratitude for the essential 
services rendered to the Town of Liverpool by his Lordship’s late exertion 
in Parliament in support of the African Slave Trade, &c.” 

As we have already stated, the Bill met with some opposition in the 
Lords, but notwithstanding that opposition the measure passed into Law 
and received the Royal assent on the r1th July, 1788. 
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This amelioration (not abolition) Act by no means satisfied the desires 
of those whose aim and object was nothing short of the total suppression of 
this trade, and they were therefore not inclined to relax, much less relinquish, 
their efforts towards that end. Indeed, far from the passing of this Act 
being a discouragement, it acted as an incentive to increased endeavours 
for the attainment of their purpose, especially on the part of Thomas Clark- 
son, William Wilberforce, Channing, Garrison and others associated with 
them, whose names are well known in connection with the movement. It 
is not, however, our purpose to trace the various phases of this great struggle 
—it is a matter of history—but must confine ourselves, as far as possible, 
to the efforts of the Council to thwart these humane endeavours, or to stave 
off what was then considered Liverpool’s impending ruin. 

On a revival of the agitation, after a very short interval, the Council, 
on the 21st April, 1789, again appealed to the House of Commons by Petition 
in terms precisely similar to that presented in 1788. This was supplemented 
in July following by another Petition, which took a more moderate tone 
than its predecessors, and was levelled against further restrictions being 
placed upon the trade After repeating in effect the first three clauses of 
the Petition of 1788, it proceeds :— 

“That your Petitioners therefore observe with real concern the repeated 
Endeavours in this honourable house to impose fresh Restraints upon this Branch 
of Commerce which has hitherto received the Sanction of the Legislature and been 
encouraged by continual Bounties and large annual Grants. 

“That after an Order recently made by this honourable house to defer till 
another year the further Examination of Witnesses in favour of this Trade, of which 
many of great Importance still remain unheard, an unlooked for Attempt is made 
to bring forward under the Term of Amendments, such new Imposition as will 
inevitably stop the present Course of thisimportant Branch, and divert it into other 
Channels from whence it may never be recovered. 

‘“ Your Petitioners therefore Pray that they may be heard by their Counsel 

and permitted to produce Evidence against any further Restrictions upon a 

Trade which so essentially concerns the Welfare of the Town and Port of 

Liverpool in particular, and by which the Public Revenue, landed Interest, 

maritime Strength and immense Property appertaining to the Subjects of 

these Kingdoms in general, will be brought into great and imminent danger.” 

Again on the 24th May, 1792, a Special Council ordered a further 
Petition to be presented to the House of Lords through the Duke of Clarence. 
This Petition was a repetition of that presented to the House of Commons 
in July, 1789, omitting the last clause. 

Matters then appear to have rested for a while, but in 1793 a further 
Bill was introduced into the Commons, and the Council again petitioned 
the House in opposition thereto. In this Petition it is stated that the 
Petitioners ‘‘cannot but consider as the greatest hardship, a new attack 
upon the most valuable part of the African Trade by the introduction of a 
Bill at this late period of the Session entitled ‘ A Bill for abolishing the Trade 
carried on for supplying foreign Territories with Slaves.’” For many 
reasons this matter made but slow progress through Parliament. At various 
times the subject seems to have been dropped, only to be revived with 
greater vigour later on. Thus on the 12th March, 1796, after an interval of 
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nearly 3 years, letters were read to the Council from the Delegates, John 
Barnes and Peter Whitfield Brancker, who were in London on this business, 
recommending that Petitions from the Merchants, principal tradesmen and 
other inhabitants, as well as from the Corporation, should be sent up and 
presented to both Houses of Parliament against Bills then before the Legisla- 
ture. This was accordingly done, the Petitions being much in the same 
terms as those already alluded to. The case having been so frequently 
pleaded, left but little room for anything new to be urged. This dogged 
perseverance on the part of the Council appears to have resulted in their 
favour to some extent, for on the 3rd October, 1798, it was stated that great 
advantages had been derived to the Trade of the town from having thus far 
succeeded in defeating the repeated attempts in Parliament to obtain an 
abolition of the African Slave Trade. A tribute was also paid to Peter 
Whitfield Brancker, Esq., a Member of the Council, who in his official 
character of Delegate, had been very instrumental, in conjunction with 
other friends in London, in securing a continuance of this Trade under 
proper restrictions and regulations, and who had also been under the necessity 
of attending Parliament every Session for several years past, often with 
considerable inconvenience to his own private affairs. The Council passed 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Brancker, and as a lasting mark of the high sense 
entertained of his services, requested him to accept a piece of Silver Plate 
of the value of 100 guineas, the same to be provided, inscribed, and presented 
under the directions of the Committee of Trade. 

Much as the Council congratulated itself upon the result of the 
endeavours made to stave off the evil day, it was very apparent that the 
trade the Corporation had striven so hard to retain was fast slipping from 
their grasp, and after a very short interval they were again confronted by 
further efforts on the part of the enemies of the trade to obtain further 
restrictions. On the 1st April, 1799, Parliament was again approached 
by the following Petition :— 


“The humble Petition of the Mayor &c. Sheweth— 

“That with great concern your Petitioners observe a Bill now depending in 
this Honourable House entitled ‘ A Bill to prohibit the Trading for Slaves to the 
Coast of Africa within certain Limits.’ 

“That your Petitioners humbly conceive the Principle of the said Bill to be 
full of the most dangerous Consequences to the Navigation Commerce and Manu- 
factures of this Country and with almost incalculable Injury to the Estates and 
Revenues of your Petitioners in their Corporate Capacities. 

“That your Petitioners beg Leave humbly to represent the utter Impossibility 
of carrying some of the Parts of the said Bill into Effect, and they consider the 
Remainder so injurious partial and oppressive that the general Trade to Africa 
consequently the Interests of the Merchants Artificers and others concerned therein 
as well as the Holders of Landed and all other Descriptions of Property within 
the Town and Port of Liverpool will be greatly affected thereby.” 


The trade was attacked in two ways—one for its prohibition ‘“ within 
certain limits” as will be observed from the foregoing Petition, and the 
other by so “regulating” the shipment of Slaves as to make the traffic 


— 
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unprofitable and practically impossible. In opposition to this latter phase 
the Council on the st May, 1799, addressed the following Petition to the 
House of Lords :— 


“That your Petitioners have with great alarm observed a Bill to be brought 
before this Right Honourable House entitled ‘ A Bill for regulating the Shipping 
and Carrying of Slaves in British Vessels from the Coast of Africa ’—which Bill 
if passed into a Law will have an immediate Tendency to deprive the Nation of a 
most important Branch of Commerce. 

“That your Petitioners with the greatest Deference beg Permission of Your 
Lordships to state to your Right Honourable House that various Acts of Parliament 
have lately passed for regulating the carrying of Slaves from Africa, that under 
these Regulations the Health and Comforts of the Slaves are proved to have been 
effectually secured, that the Bill now proposed to Your Lordships, departing from 
the Principle of the existing regulating Bill, is founded upon a most fallacious 
Theory, and if passed into a Law will have the certain Effect of grievously oppressing 
the Merchants Traders and others concerned in the African Trade. 

“That your Petitioners in their Corporate Capacity are possessed of a con- 
siderable Property in this Place greatly depending upon a well-regulated African 
Trade and that such Property would be greatly injured and depreciated in Value 
by the Operation of this Bill, imposing as Your Petitioners humbly conceive 
oppressive Restrictions under the Appearance of necessary Regulations and 
manifestly intended to promote the Abolition of a Trade long enjoyed by their 
Ancestors and themselves under the fostering Protection and Encouragement of 
Parliament with an incalculable Advantage to the maritime and commercial 
Interests of this Country and its Colonial Connections.” 


Can anything more iniquitous be imagined than the reasons, if we may 
call them reasons, set forth in this Petition for continuing so horrible a 
trade? It was notorious that the accommodation provided for these 
unfortunate creatures in transit was altogether inadequate to the require- 
ments of human beings, much less their comfort, and it was equally notorious 
that their treatment in the great majority of cases, was on a par with their 
terrible surroundings. Confined in cramped positions in a close and stifling 
hold, not even permitted to come on deck and breathe what little fresh air 
could be obtained in a hot climate, these poor wretches were transported 
in vessels of slow speed over a vast ocean under the worst possible conditions, 
and it is quite a question whether those who survived the ordeal were better 
off than those who succumbed. Much has been, and still could be, written 
upon this harrowing topic, but the subject is too painful to dwell upon here. 
Happily, at this time, the day was not very far distant when the principle 
would be firmly established that the moment a slave put his foot upon 
a British ship or on British soil he became free, and thus complete one of 
the greatest achievements in the cause of humanity that ever redounded to 
the credit or adorned the name of Britain. 

A strange part of the business is that men who did not profit from the 
traffic, men of high social standing, intellect, education, &c., strenuously 
exerted themselves to preserve the status quo, and this presents a problem 
it would be quite futile to attempt to solve or explain. 

Thus matters rested during the remainder of the century so far as the 
action of the Council is concerned, although activity still went on in other 
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quarters, and the further developments of the subject, culminating in the 
final extinction of the trade, will be dealt with in our next section, to which 
they properly belong. 


In the meantime notice may be taken of the recognition by the Council 
of the services rendered by those who were actively and prominently 
engaged in the capacity of delegates during the Parliamentary proceedings 
as to the proposed abolition of this trade. A Committee had been appointed 
to consider the subject of the services of Robert Norris (then deceased), 
James Penny and Samuel Green, who acted as delegates in the matter, and 
this Committee made an interesting Report to the Council on the 5th 
December, 1792, from which the following is extracted :— 


“Your Committee have held various meetings and made diligent 
enquiries upon the subject which you have been pleased to delegate to their 
charge and very soon found that the object of their appointment was both 
important in its nature and delicate in the result. They soon convinced 
themselves that the public in general and this Council in particular are 
debtors in the extreme to the late Mr. Norris, whose case they first took into 
consideration, for benefits derived from his services as one of the delegates 
from Liverpool to London upon the subject of the African Slave Trade. 
They have been more than satisfied that he discharged the duties of that 
arduous office during a four years’ appointment with unremitting labour, 
assiduity and diligence, being evidently instrumental in a most eminent 
degree, in obtaining that temporary success which has thus far attended 
the measures of the African Merchants. The Committee have uniformly 
been of opinion that a considerable part of the Corporation Estate consists 
of that kind of property which is inseparably connected with the prosperity 
of the Trade in question, and they cannot help thinking that a direct 
abolition of it would greatly injure the Corporation’s future revenues them- 
selves ; on this account the services of the late Mr. Norris will be allowed 
to have been important indeed. 


“But the Committee have reason to believe that whilst he was thus 
engaged in transacting the public affairs of this town, he was unavoidably 
led into a variety of heavy expenses not possible for them to enumerate or 
now ever likely for any person to particularize or specify ; and they have 
also reason to apprehend that the private business of the individual at home 
was often sacrificed to his zeal and perseverance in the discharge of his 
public duty abroad. But there is a still further consideration which your 
Committee cannot remind you of without very sincere sorrow and they are 
persuaded you will sympathise with them in the recital: it is a con- 
sideration of infinite importance to the distressed remains of his own 
family, and of nosmall concern to the public interests of the town of Liverpool; 
we allude to the circumstance of his repeated indispositions and confinements 
whilst employed in this office of Delegate, and at the last, of his premature 
death by which a most valuable friend to the commerce of Liverpool was 
for ever lost. Upon an occasion of this kind, we cannot withhold any part 
of our information or opinions, lest what we may presently take the liberty 
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to recommend might not make impressions upon your minds equal with 
the feelings of your Committee. Permit us therefore to suggest that there 
Is too much reason to believe that the unwearied zeal, constant anxiety, a 
jading and incessant attendance upon Committees of the House of Commons, 
with a constant and unavoidable attention to many Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, together also with unmerited censure and a studied 
misrepresentation of his conduct by many of his opponents in what may 
have been termed an unpopular cause ; that these, we say, served to harass 
a constitution already hurt by foreign climates, if they did not also eventually 
hasten its final ruin. And what is still more affecting, the Committee are 
actually informed that Mrs. Norris has most unexpectedly found his Effects 
scattered abroad in foreign places and been narrowed in circumstances ever 
since the time of his decease in a manner which it would be painful to recite 
and without knowing when and in what degree to expect returns. 

“But your Committee forbear to enlarge any further upon these par- 
ticulars, and before they proceed to recommend any specific compensation 
to this branch of the object of their Enquiry, they beg leave to remark that 
thay have been informed that the London Agent to the City of Glasgow is 
constantly paid £500 per annum. 

“The Committee were greatly embarrassed to know in what manner 
to take up the enquiry respecting Mr. Penny without making personal 
application to him, and this could not be conducted without considerable 
delicacy. After much deliberation, one of their members was deputed to 
wait upon him confidentially to acquaint him how much the gentlemen of 
the Council considered themselves still indebted to him for important 
services rendered to their Corporate concerns in his capacity of one of their 
delegates in conjunction with the late Mr. Norris and to express a desire to 
know in what manner they could best testify their obligations to him. Mr. 
Penny was very sensibly affected with the kindness of the Council and spoke 
of the gentlemen with the greatest attachment and regard. He declined 
any pecuniary compensation, declaring himself fully satisfied with former 
marks of the approbation of the Council arising, as he knew they must, 
from a favourable opinion of his exertions in their service. He added that 
he already thought himself overpaid and that he was unable to express his 
gratitude and his feelings to the gentlemen of the Corporation for the very 
handsome manner in which they had been pleased again to notice him. 
Your Committee have, however, too high a sense of the value of his services 
as one of the African Delegates to content themselves with thus barely 
mentioning them ; they will therefore take the liberty of including a recom- 
mendation respecting him in a motion which they will presently have the 
honour of making. 

‘““When the Committee proceeded to examine into the claims of the 
late Mr. Samuel Green they were not a little surprised to find that to do 
justice to his services they were under the necessity of having a reference to 
many that had been performed many years ago—sometimes under the 
directions of a Chief Magistrate, sometimes at the instance of a Chairman 
of a Committee of Trade and sometimes of other members of the Council 
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seemingly under an implied faith of compensation being made from the 
Corporate Estate. The Committee are well aware that the immediate 
object of their appointment extends only to a consideration of services 
performed as Secretary to the African Delegates and Liverpool African 
Committee, but they are persuaded if the gentlemen of the Council should 
be of opinion that he has been employed by any of their chief officers or 
Committees upon public occasions wherein the general commerce of the town 
and the interests of the Corporation and Burgesses at large have been pro- 
moted, that they would not suffer his Representatives to remain unrewarded 
though the claims might be for services undertaken without specific or direct 
orders of Council for the purpose. The Committee as members of the 
Council are averse to bad precedents and in considering the case of the late 
Mr. Green they flatter themselves they will not run a risk of introducing 
any if they have undertaken a general review of his services ; under an idea 
that the Council would rather wish to know to what extent they may have 
been carried than at his death they should be buried with him and for ever 
remain unnoticed. 

“It appears then to the Committee that Mr. Green has been indis- 
criminately called upon in Liverpool for many years last past by all descrip- 
tions of mercantile persons whenever official statements of facts or other 
written documents were necessary to be transmitted to Public Offices in 
London to obtain redress of grievances or to remove temporary commercial 
inconveniences, and that for the last seven years of such service he has not 
received any manner of recompense as stated in one of his letters to a member 
of this Committee. So much was Mr. Green in the habit of transacting 
this sort of business that it is well known he had acquired an accuracy and 
precision in his statements seldom to be met with in men not regularly 
instructed in them. Ofso much use has his method and order of arrangement 
of such things been to one of your present Members of Parliament, whose 
lot it has long been to devote much of his time to Government applications, 
that he has been known often to acknowledge it, and the like testimony of 
essential services of this kind is borne by the present Collector of His Majesty’s 
Customs who often witnessed them. The Committee mention these par- 
ticulars of Mr. Green not so much to connect them with any services to the 
Corporation as to shew their relative value when employed under the 
direction and at the instance of the African Committee. Under these im- 
pressions your Committee beg to state that he appears to them to have 
been employed as Secretary and Agent to the London Delegates and Liver- 
pool African Committee as well as general Letter Writer to all the different 
Members of Parliament and other persons with whom it was necessary to 
keep up a correspondence upon the African proceedings for the space of 
nearly five years, in the course of which time he has according to his own 
declaration actually expended from his private purse upwards of £74 upon 
a variety of occasions where he has advanced money for the payment of 
assistants upon pressing exigencies, charges of postages and expresses 
between London, Manchester, Birmingham, Lancaster and Liverpool, and 
upon other urgent services. The Committee have reason to believe that 
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during the whole of this time he was a zealous and faithful servant to his 
employers who reposed in him unlimited confidence, and they consider his 
services deserving of a greater compensation than any that could have been 
derived from a Common Clerk, inasmuch as his experience and situation 
made them more valuable and certainly stamped his proceedings with the 
greater respectability. 

“Long as your Committee have detained you with this recital of the 
claim and services of each of the three branches of their enquiry, and minutely 
as they may appear to have gone into the particulars, yet if they deemed it 
absolutely necessary they could still further enlarge upon them, but they 
are fearful of wearying your attention and will now take the liberty of con- 
cluding this report with the following motion, flattering themselves that if 
they have succeeded in convincing the gentlemen of the Council that ser- 
vices have been derived equal in degree with this representation of them, 
that the compensation for such services will partake of that liberality and 
magnanimity which are so well known to mark the proceedings of the Cor- 
poration of Liverpool.” 

The Council agreeing with this elaborate and eulogistic Report granted 
an annuity of £100 to Mrs. Norris—a piece of plate value {100 to Mr. 
Penny, together with the freedom of the Borough to Mr. James Penny, his 
eldest son, and £500 to the representatives of Mr. Green. The thanks of 
the Council were then given to Alderman George Case (the Chairman) and 
the rest of the Committee for their very full and accurate report on the 
business. 


RICHMOND FAIR 


On the 2nd April, 1788, the Council ordered the Records to be searched 
and a case stated for the opinion of Counsel as to the proper mode to be 
pursued in order to suppress the attempt to hold a Market or Fair for 
vending different manufactures, at a place erected by Messrs. Dobb and 
others near St. Anne’s Church called the “‘ Woollen Hall.” Fairs, or as they 
probably were, merely occasional Markets for the sale of manufactured 
goods, appear to have been actually held at this place, and caused the 
Council some perturbation on the ground that their rights were being 
infringed, but at the same time doubts were entertained in the matter. 

An entry on the 1st April, 1789, states that the cases and opinions 
respecting the Fairs held at a place called Richmond (by which name the 
district was then known) in this town, whereby a breach had been committed 
on that Franchise of the Corporation, having been read to the Council, it was: 
their opinion that another case more fully stated, under the inspection 
of the Mayor (John Blackburne, Jun.), and some other members of the 
Council should be drawn up and submitted at the next meeting. There 
is no record of this having been done, but it is possible or even probable 
that owing to the fact of the Hall being just beyond the boundaries of the 
town, the Council found it had no jurisdiction and so was compelled to 
withdraw its opposition. The incident is interesting, as the “ Hall” 
referred to was in existence until quite recently, although it had long ceased 
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to be used for its original purpose, and has all along been known as 
“Richmond Fair.” It was situate on the north side of Richmond Row, to the 
east of Fox Street, from which street it could also be entered. It took the 
form of a Square having small shops on the ground floor with similar places 
above on a Gallery (much in the same style as the Rows in Chester), 
supported by rude wooden pillars. Its existence was unknown to many of 
the present-day Citizens, and it would be difficult to point out any other 
spot in Liverpool bearing an equal stamp of antiquity. 

This site has now (1910) been acquired and utilised for the erection 
of a Roman Catholic Church, and with this transformation disappeared 
one of the oldest and quaintest corners of ancient Liverpool. 


ST. CATHERINE’S CHURCH 


Reference is made on the 3rd December, 1788, to an ancient Chapel, 
long ago swept away, which was erected by a body of people who 
dissented from the mode of worship conducted in the then existing Chapels in 
Key Street and Benns Gardens. On this date a proposal was made to the 
Council for the purchase of Mr. Plumbe’s Church, commonly called the 
“Octagon,” otherwise St. Catherine’s. This building, erected about 1763, was 
designated ‘‘ Octagon’ from its shape, and stood at the corner of Temple 
Court and Temple Place, the site now forming part of Victoria Street. The 
proposal to purchase was not carried out at this time, but the building was 
eventually bought by the Corporation in order to effect the improvements 
contemplated in that neighbourhood, in 1820, and further reference will 
be made to it hereafter. 


PARADISE STREET CHAPEL. 


On the same date another place of worship is dealt with. It was 
ordered that the Society of the Protestant Dissenters in Key Street have a 
lease granted of a piece of land, with the dwelling-house, stables, and other 
buildings thereon situate on the east side of Paradise Street, and running 
from thence backwards along School Lane up to Manesty Lane. The terms 
of the Lease provided that the building to be erected was to be used for a 
Protestant Dissenting Meeting House, and that whenever it should cease 
to be used for that purpose the Lease should become void. This restriction 
was, however, modified to the extent that the Lease should be renewable in 
perpetuity on a Fine of {10 on the dropping of each life, but upon the 
premises ceasing to be used as a Chapel and School, the perpetual renewal 
clause became inoperative. From the description given above little difficulty 
will be felt in recognizing the building as that which eventually became the 
Coliseum, afterwards known as the Grand Theatre, and now as Kelly’s 
Theatre. As a Chapel it existed for nearly 60 years. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


On the 4th March, 1789, a Committee was appointed to consider 
several very important questions, viz.: effectual methods for increasing 
the supply of Salt Water Fish to the Market, which it was proposed to dowith 
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the consent of the landowners on both sides of the Mersey, by destroying the 
Fishyards set up in the River—the state of the Ferries—their Tolls— 
and the regulation of the Ferrymen—and for investing the Corporation 
with the conservation or conservancy of the river Mersey within the limits 
of the port. This latter was probably the most important subject of all, and 
although the powers sought were not acquired until many years afterwards, 
no doubt this initial step had much to do with the ultimate result. 

It will be easily understoood that as the town expanded and its trade 
increased, so did the necessity for preserving the river in such a state that 
the navigation would not be interfered with. The subject has already 
been referred to with regard to the erection of Piers and Chevrons and the 
laying down of Fishyards (1762), but it will be reserved for a future date 
to set out a very interesting report on this most important aspect of the 
preservation of the river Mersey. 


ADDRESS ON KING’S RECOVERY 


The King (George III.) had for some months been prostrated with his old 
malady (mental trouble), much to the hindrance of parliamentary and public 
business, but happily the Lord Chancellor was on the roth March, 1789, 
able to announce to Parliament that His Majesty had recovered from his 
severe indisposition, and was again able to attend to the public affairs of 
his kingdom. Liverpool lost no time in forwarding its congratulations, 
for a special Council held on the 14th March, ordered the following Address 
to be presented :— 


‘“May it Please Your Majesty, 

“*The firm Attachment which We the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Bailiffs 
and the Rest of the Common Council of your ancient and loyal Town of Liverpool 
have invariably felt for your Majesty’s Royal Person since your first Accession 
to the Crown of these Realms, added to a due Sense of the many Blessings and 
Advantages we have enjoyed under your Majesty’s mild and gracious Government, 
have caused us the more forcibly to lament your Majesty’s late Indisposition 
and our temporary Loss of that kind and paternal attention by which your 
Majesty’s Reign has been most eminently distinguished. 

“Tt is therefore with Hearts full of Gratitude to the Almighty for your Majesty‘s 
happy Restoration to the Enjoyment of your former Health, that we now approach 
the Throne in Concert with the Rest of your faithful Subjects, to congratulate your 
Majesty and the whole Empire on this truly joyful Occasion. 

“And that your Majesty may long continue to reign over a grateful and 
affectionate People is our most fervent Prayer.”’ 


The Borough Members and the Recorder were requested to present this 
Address, and a Committee was formed to make arrangements for a public 
celebration of the event, which was carried out on a magnificent scale. 


TREASURER 


A painful incident is disclosed on the 14th July, 1789, when a Special 
Council was held to consider certain complaints as to the conduct of John 
Crosbie, Esq., Corporation Treasurer, and also to consider what steps should 
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be taken in a matter of so much importance. The entry states that it 
already appeared to the Council the complaints were well founded, and the 
Treasurer was thereupon immediately suspended, as also was his assistant 
(James Rothwell), and a Committee to examine the accounts was appointed. 
At the following Meeting (5th August, 1789), the Mayor stated that the 
Treasurer had been guilty of very improper and unjustifiable conduct, and 
on that statement he was summarily dismissed from his office, and in his 
place Alderman Thomas Golightly was unanimously elected at £500 per 
annum. In order that the public business might not be impeded or neglected 
by the interposition of any private trade or business of his own, he was 
expected to give up all such private business, so far as it was carried on by 
himself, and all moneys received by him for the use of the Corporation were 
to be lodged in Gregson & Co.’s and Smythe & Caldwell’s Banks, in the 
Corporate name. The Books were also to be balanced monthly and laid 
before the Council at each meeting. It may be urged that such an incident 
as this can have no bearing upon the rise and progress of Liverpool, but when 
you reflect that the integrity and honesty of the officials entrusted with the 
town’s business, especially in financial matters, was relied upon for the 
proper conduct of that business, it will be apparent that a dereliction of duty 
or a departure from the straight path would have an effect very detrimental 
to the general welfare of the town. 


CONVICTS 


A curious entry appears on the 2nd December, 1789, when it was. 
ordered “‘ that a Bill amounting to £37. 17s. 4d., being the expenses incurred 
on the execution of two Convicts here, and which has been transmitted by 
the late Sheriff, Edward Falkner, Esq., be paid by the Treasurer and allowed 
in his accounts.” 

FIRE INSURANCE 


The first mention of precautionary measures being taken with regard 
to the insurance of public buildings against fire is made on the 12th January, 
1790, when, in consequence of the numerous fires which had happened of 
late, it was thought proper and was ordered that the several buildings. 
belonging to the Corporation be insured from Fire. This measure was not 
taken much too soon, as will be seen by the fire that occurred at the Town 
Hall five years later. 

Our readers may be reminded that reference has once or twice been made. 
to the provision of fire-extinguishing appliances such as the primitive leather: 
buckets, fire hooks, &c., but no instance of a fire occurring has been recorded. 
This does not, of course, imply that conflagrations did not actually take place,. 
nay, it may be assumed that with the presence of tar in quantities, and the 
use of naked lights, &c., especially in the dock area, together with the 
absence of proper regulations for the control of the work there carried on,,. 
these unfortunate happenings were not unknown, if, indeed, they were 
not of some frequency. From the entry just referred to it would appear: 
that fires were not confined to the docks, but were becoming ‘‘ numerous ’” 
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in the town, the growing proportions of which suggested to the Council 
the advisability of securing the Burgesses from loss on that head, so far as 
the public buildings were concerned. 


CHESTER MAILS 


A special Council was held on the 12th January, 1790, to consider various 
matters connected with town improvements, into which we need not enter, 
and also to determine the propriety of presenting the thanks of the 
Corporation and the Freedom of the Borough to the Earl of Westmorland, 
and Lord Walsingham for the eminent services they had rendered to the 
community by establishing a Post directly over the Mersey to convey 
in a few hours the letters to and from Liverpool and Chester. This was 
agreed to, and the Mayor was requested to acquaint them severally therewith 
in the most respectful manner possible. 


SITE OF PRINCES DOCK 


Lord Derby being the owner of a part of the Sea Shore or Strand on the 
West Side of New Quay and Bath Street, and such land being required 
by the Corporation for the extension of the Docks northwards, a Committee 
was appointed on the 3rd February, 1790, to negotiate with his Lordship 
for the absolute purchase of this land. The negotiations were successfully 
concluded, and the land bought for £3,000. This land now forms part of the 
site of Princes Dock. Other lands were afterwards purchased from the Duke 
of Ancaster in the same neighbourhood and devoted to the same purpose. 


THE FLASHES 


The Watering Place known as the “ Flashes,’ where it will be 
remembered the Ducking Stool was fixed, still existed at this time (1790), 
though its use as a douche for scolds had long been discontinued. An entry 
appears in this year (3rd February) relative to an application by Mr. 
Harrison for a Lease of this Pond ‘‘ for the purpose of opening a communica- 
tion between Dale Street and Tithe Barn Street.” This application was 
referred to the Select Committee, who apparently did not do anything in 
the matter until the rst November, 1791, when it appears Thomas Crosse, 
of Shaw Hill, and Richard Crosse, of Adlington House (descendants of the 
Crosses of Crosse Hall) appeared before the Committee and offered to dispose 
of such premises belonging to them as were required for public use or 
improvements, and to purchase from the Corporation the present Watering 
Place called the “‘ Flashes,” on the north-east side of Tithebarn Street, in 
order to open a communication from thence into Byrom Street. The 
Committee resolved to recommend the Council to sell the Watering Place to Mr. 
Crosse, and to purchase from him a piece of land adjoining the Sugar-house 
premises, the price to be fixed by arbitration. This transaction was carried 
out about 1805, thereby sealing the doom of the old Pond with all its ancient 
associations, as it would then be filled up to provide the desired communica- 
tion (now Great Crosshall Street); and it is quite likely that by this time 
the pool had become a nuisance to the neighbourhood. 


It 
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DOCK MASTER 


On the 2nd June, 31790, John Elworthy Fortunatus Wright was 
appointed Dock Master in succession to Mr. Whytell. This was probably a 
descendant of the great Fortunatus Wright, the noted Privateersman before 
noticed, who flourished prior to 1756, and who also held the post of Dock 
Master for some years. 


DUKE OF BRIDGEWATER V. RATHBONE 


In the year 1789 some friction occurred between Mr. Wm. Rathbone 
and the Duke of Bridgewater with regard to an alleged interference with or 
obstruction to the Duke’s Dock by the former, which led to legal proceedings 
being instituted by his Grace. The prominence of both parties in local 
affairs lends a more than usual interest to the case. Mr. Rathbone held 
certain land on the strand of the river in close proximity to the Duke’s Dock, 
under two Leases from the Corporation, which land he enclosed in such a 
way as to cause alleged injury to the Duke’s adjoining premises, and as 
Lessors the interests of the Corporation were materially affected. On the 
Ist July a Petition from Mr. Rathbone was read to the Council stating that 
he had been served with a Writ at the suit of the Duke of Bridgewater, and 
setting out the circumstances leading thereto. This Petition was referred 
to a Committee appointed to consider the several claims of the Duke, 
and on the 5th August following it was ordered that all papers and documents 
relative to the dispute, which might be deemed necessary in the expected 
trial should be delivered to Mr, Statham, who was engaged by Mr. Rathbone 
to defend the action, and that the following order of the Committee should 
be confirmed, viz. : ‘‘ Upon a due consideration of Mr. Rathbone’s case with 
respect to the Duke of Bridgewater’s claim, and his having brought an action 
against Mr. Rathbone for having enclosed ground and built a wall to the 
northward of the Duke’s, by means whereof sludge, &c., was washed up into 
the Gut leading into the Duke’s Dock, so as to hinder his vessels passing up, 
&c., It is the opinion of this Committee that he be indemnified by the 
Corporation against the costs of the said action, and from the consequences 
of any loss or damage he may sustain from the verdict given.” The 
Corporation were thus as favourably inclined towards Mr. Rathbone as they 
were opposed to the claims of this autocratic yet eminently successful 
commercial Duke. 

This action seems to have dropped, only to be succeeded by another, 
for on the 7th April, 1790, it is recorded that the Duke, having brought a 
fresh Action against Mr. Rathbone, it was ordered that Alderman Case and 
Mr. Statham be added to the Committee, with instructions that that body 
should use its best endeavours to settle the differences subsisting between 
his Grace and the Corporation, and report progress. 

No definite conclusion having been arrived at by the Committee, 
matters stood thus on the znd June, 1790, when a conciliatory letter addressed 
by the Mayor to the Duke in the previous April, was read to the Council 
which, together with the Duke’s reply, is worthy of reproduction. 
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The Mayor’s letter, dated 12th April, 1790, was as follows :— 


“My Lord, 

“IT am directed by the Gentlemen of the Corporation of Liverpool to request 
your Grace will allow me on their behalf to represent to you the extreme concern 
which they feel that the slightest Misunderstanding should ever have arisen between 
them and a Nobleman whom they regard with such Sentiments as they do your 
Grace. They beg leave to assure your Grace that they entertain a due Sense of 
the Number and Importance of the advantages which this Town and Neighbour- 
hood derive from that extensive and well directed spirit of enterprise and liberality 
by which your Grace has been so eminently distinguished. Conscious as they are 
at the same time of having no possible Interest to serve or Aim to attain but the 
public Good, and unable as they are to see in what respect the advantage of that 
public can run Counter to the Interests of your Grace, they flatter themselves 
and believe no difficulty whatever could remain if your Grace was once in possession 
of their real wishes and sentiments—they have, therefore, commissioned Me to 
request that your Grace will permit a Deputation from their Body, vested with 
ample Powers to treat for them, to wait upon your Grace at Worsley or elsewhere, 
as they hope that by an Interview, the Interests of each party would be immediately 
and essentially served and that they should no longer have to lament an Interrup- 
tion of that Harmony which the high opinion and very sincere respect they enter- 
tain for your Grace makes them peculiarly solicitous to obtain and preserve. 

““T have the honour to be with all possible respect, 

““My Lord, 

““ Your Grace’s most obedient and humble Servant, 

“THo: SMYTH, Mayor.” 


Notwithstanding the oily flattery apparent in this letter, the Duke 
declined to be drawn, and it brought forth nothing more than the following 
complaining yet somewhat dignified reply under date 13th April, 1790 :— 


“Mr. Mayor, 

“* Since the application I made to the Corporation in 1776 for the extension 
of my premises which was refused me as not consistent with the safety of the 
Port of Liverpool and which at that time was also refused Mr. Rathbone for the 
like reasons, but afterwards it being granted him I applied a second time to Mr. 
Birch, the then Mayor, but from that application I received no answer. The 
Expense Mr. Rathbone’s extension has occasioned me and the apparent disposition 
of the Corporation has prevented my applying any more except for that which 
I had a right to demand, and notwithstanding the safety of the River above alluded 
to, another extension has been granted Mr. Rathbone, and others, made still 
more to my prejudice; For these Reasons I beg to be excused from complying 
with your request, being determined to take the opinion of a Jury. 


“T am your H’ble Serv’t, i 
“* BRIDGEWATER. 


Mr. Rathbone, it may be assumed, died sometime between April and 
June of this year, as it will be noticed that in April a fresh action was 
mentioned as brought against him, also that in the Mayor's letter no mention 
is made of that gentleman, although he is mentioned in the Duke’s reply, 
but on the date when the correspondence was read to the Council (2nd June) 
a Petition was presented by the Trustees of the late Mr. Rathbone stating 
that a fresh suit had been instituted against them by his Grace, and praying 
to be defended against the costs of that action, which the Corporation, 
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following the precedent in Mr. Rathbone’s case, agreed todo. In February 
following (1791) a similar application for indemnity for costs was made 
by Mr. Rathbone (presumably the late Mr. Rathbone’s successor), and 
granted, and the Committee was empowered to take such legal steps or 
otherwise as they might think most conducive for terminating the present 
differences subsisting between the Duke of Bridgewater, the Corporation, 
and Mr. Rathbone, the acts of the Committee to be considered binding and 
conclusive. With these definite instructions, the Committee continued its 
operations, and submitted an explanatory Report, which was confirmed by 
the Council on the 15th June, 1792, as follows :— 


‘“‘ Liverpool—At a meeting of the Committee appointed under and by virtue 
of an Order of Council of the said town made the 6th July last for terminating 
the present differences with his Grace the Duke of Bridgewater held the 27th 
April 1792. 

‘«Chairman—THOMAS EARLE, &c. 


‘‘ The Chairman having reported to this Committee that after several Meetings 
with the Agents of His Grace the Duke of Bridgewater on the subject of the pro- 
posed Lease to His Grace, the draft whereof, having been submitted to the 
examination and perusal of the Duke and his Agents, who had returned the same 
with their observations and remarks, and such observations and remarks having 
been also considered by the Committee, and an amended draft made and returned 
to his Grace, and the same having been acquiesced in by the Duke, the Committee 
have come to the final conclusion of ordering that the draft, herewith, be engrossed, 
and the same having been engrossed accordingly, the Committee request the 
Mayor and Bailiffs to put the Common Seal to the same as a full satisfaction 
of their Resolution and a final adjustment of the disputes subsisting between the 
Duke and the Corporation.” 


This settlement being arranged to the satisfaction of both parties, 
the Duke shewed his appreciation of having been met in a fair and friendly 
spirit by giving instructions, through his Agent, for the Corporation Building 
Surveyor to take down three houses and other buildings belonging to him 
on the west side of Wapping, with a view of increasing the width of that 
street by about nine yards, and an intimation was at the same time given 
that it was the Duke’s intention to give up to the public a piece of land 
extending the whole length of his front to Wapping (about 145 yards) 
for the same purpose. The Chairman was requested to transmit the thanks 
of the Council to his Grace for his generous accommodation to the public. 


FREEMEN 


The importance of the admission of Freemen at this time whether for 
political purposes or not, is evidenced by the fact that on the 2oth June, 1790, 
a special Council was summoned “for the purpose of the admission of 
persons to the freedom of the Town,” on which occasion 95 were admitted 
by right of birth and 250 by servitude, a total of 345. A similar meeting for 
the same special purpose was called four days afterwards, when the Mayor 
and only 18 members of the Council attended, thus falling short of a quorum. 
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The meeting was convened for seven o’clock p.m., and after waiting four 
hours the following record was made :— 

“It being now Eleven of the Clock in the Evening of the said Twenty fourth 
day of June and no other of the Members of the Common Council of this Town 
now appearing save those whose Names are above particularly set down who 
are not a sufficient Number to constitute a Common Council And the Election 
of two persons to represent this Borough in Parliament being begun and now 
pending Itis by the aforesaid Members of the Common Council of this Town now 
present thought to be proper and is by them accordingly unanimously recommended 
to the Mayor and Bailiffs of this Town that the several persons whose Names have 
been read unto the Members of the Common Council who are now present and 
which several persons have passed a Committee for the Examination of Freemen 
and whose right to their Freedom duly appears, be by the aforesaid Mayor and 
Bailiffs sworn and enrolled free Burgesses of this Town, And the Names and Claims 
of the same several persons are as follows.” 


Then follows a list of the names and descriptions of 46 persons admitted 
by right of birth and 145 by servitude. Thus no less than 141 persons were 
admitted by right of birth and 395 by servitude within the space of four days. 

Here we have the most palpable case of the creation of freemen for 
political purposes at any time previously recorded in the Council’s pro- 
ceedings. The minute states that the election of two members of Parliament 
was actually in progress, and such an Election in these times extended 
over several days. An incomplete Council sat and waited for four solid 
hours, until eleven o’clock at night, in the hope that the necessary number of 
members would congregate, solely for the purpose of admitting these persons 
to their freedom, and failing to complete the requisite quorum they took upon 
themselves the risk of admitting the candidates without. Why? It is 
evident they would not have put themselves to that trouble for the sake of 
admitting these applicants, had it not been for the purposes of the Election, 
for unless these people possessed the freedom they could not exercise the 
franchise, and hence the Council’s prolonged sitting. It cannot, of course, 
be said on which side the preponderance of votes would lean, but it may be 
readily assumed that the Council had already settled that question to its own 
satisfaction. Many instances are recorded of the wholesale admission of 
freemen immediately antecedent to a Parliamentary Election, but in no other 
case is the motive for their admission so plainly disclosed as in the present 
instance. 

COMMON HALL 


A revival of the old controversy with regard to the mode of electing 
Councillors, and the control and conduct of public affairs in general by the self- 
elected Council, instead of by the free burgesses at large in Common Hall 
assembled, occurred in 1790. It will be remembered that in 1735 a Common 
Hall was summoned by the Earl of Derby, Mayor in that year (or by his 
Deputy, Bryan Blundell), and much disturbance resulted. Again, in 1759, 
a similar and equally abortive attempt was made to the same end by Joseph 
Clegg, since which date the Council continued to exercise all the powers 
it had previously assumed, in the full enjoyment of which it remained 
without further challenge down to this year, 1790. 
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In that year, during the Mayoralty of Mr. John Sparling, the Burgesses 
assumed a determined attitude with regard to this important question, 
and the matter was by various stages pressed to a finality. As the pro- 
ceedings adopted towards this end are of anexceedingly interesting description 
and throw a vast amount of light upon the Municipal life of the period, 
we will endeavour to place before our readers the story of this great conflict 
between Council and Burgesses. 

On the 5th October, 1790, a Memorial was addressed to the Mayor and 
Bailiffs expressing disapproval not only of the mode of electing Councilmen, 
but of the persons who were frequently chosen into that body. The 
Memorialists requested the retiring Mayor (Mr. Thomas Smyth) not to hold a 
Council on the following day, but to summon a Common Hall at which the 
Burgesses might have an opportunity of electing the guardians of their own 
estate. The prayer of this Memorial does not seem to have been acceded to, 
as Mr. John Sparling was elected to the office of Mayor on the usual Election 
day, but the ordinary Council meeting was not held thereafter as was 
customary. In January following, a requisition, numerously signed, was 
presented to the Mayor and Bailiffs, which had the required effect of holding 
a Common Hall. The Mayor and Bailiffs considering it their duty to comply 
with a requisition so largely signed, returned the following answer :— 


“‘The Mayor and Bailiffs having taken into their most serious consideration 
the Requisition signed by 1028 of the free Burgesses of this Borough for the holding 
of a Common Hall and having received the sanction of the opinions of three most 
eminent Counsels as to the legality of such Assembly, conceive it to be their duty 
to comply with the request of so very decided and respectable a majority of the 
resident Burgesses, their Constituents, and have, therefore, with a view to put as 
speedy a termination as possible to the present disputes, by appointing an early 
day, fixed on Monday the 17th of this Instant January for the holding of such 
Common Hall or Assembly in the Court Room, within the Exchange, at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon of the said day, and for which purpose they will immediately issue 
their proper Precept or Summons.”’ 


This answer was submitted to a Committee appointed by the Burgesses 
for asserting their rights at a Meeting held on the 7th January, 1791, who 
acquainted the Burgesses with its terms. 

In accordance with this promise a Common Hall was duly summoned 
and held on the r7th January, 1701. 

The proceedings of this meeting do not, of course, appear in the Council 
Minutes, but the Corporation is possessed of a book (recently acquired) 
containing a full account thereof, from which valuable information is 
obtainable on the subject. Having this opportunity, we propose to examine 
into the proceedings of the Common Hall before dealing with the Council’s 
action consequent upon that Assembly meeting, as recorded in its minutes: 
The extreme interest attaching to this subject, affecting as it did, the whole 
conduct of the Council’s business from very early times, amply justifies 
a somewhat lengthy reference to the procedure. ; 

The Summons issued for the meeting of the Burgesses stated the objects 
to be “to transact several matters and things of and concerning the said 
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Borough, and particularly to take into consideration the following proposi- 
tions, which, in consequence of the said requisition, will be laid before the 
Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses for their approbation, and then and there to be 
assented to and to be established and passed into By-laws, if they shall be 


thought proper, and to fill up the vacancies in the Common Council of this 
said Borough.” 


The proposals referred to were shortly as follows :— 


(x) That all By-laws, &c., at any time theretofore made either by the 
Assembly, the Council, or by any other body, whereby power was given 
to the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Common Council, or to the Common Council 
only, to elect, appoint, or swear in any person to fill a vacancy in the Common 
Council, by whatever cause occasioned, should be repealed, &c. 


(2) To elect five Councilmen in the place of four deceased and one 
resigned. . 


(3) That the Treasurer should submit an account of all moneys received 
and paid since he came into office until the 18th October last for the purpose 
of audit, and in future similar accounts to be submitted and audited 
annually on the same date immediately after the election of Mayor. 

At the meeting there were present John Sparling (Mayor), Robert Moss, 
and Clayton Tarleton (Bailiffs), Thomas Earle (Alderman), and the greater 
part of the Burgesses. 


The proceedings were opened by Proclamation in the following form :— 


““Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 

“Ye good Men, Burgesses of the Town of Liverpool, summoned to attend this 
day, to transact several matters and things of and concerning the said Town and 
Borough, and to take into consideration certain propositions which will be laid 
before you for your approbation, to be established and passed into By-laws, if 
they should be thought proper, and also to fili up the vacancies in the Common 
Council, draw near and give your attendance.” 


In the absence of the Town Clerk (John Colquitt), Edward Blackstock 
was appointed to take the minutes. 

The first of the before-mentioned propositions was then moved, seconded, 
and agreed to. 

The next business was to fill the vacancies in the Council. Richard 
Walker was proposed to fill the place of John Blackburne deceased, “ and 
the question being put thereon the whole Assembly held up their hands 
for him—and proclamation being made, nobody gainsaying the said election, 
he was declared duly elected to be one of the Common Council.” Four others 
were elected by the same formula, and it was then moved, seconded, and 
carried unanimously that the third proposition should be made a By-law. 
After appointing four Auditors, a rather important resolution of a very 
sweeping nature was proposed and carried unanimously, viz. : “That a 

“Committee be appointed consisting of the Mayor, the 2 Bailiffs, 2 Aldermen, 
2 members of the Common Council, and 6 Burgesses, to inspect, review, 
and consider the several By-laws, or supposed By-laws of this Corporation 
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and toreport to a Common Hall, to be called by the Mayor for that 
purpose, by what authority such By-laws or supposed By-laws have 
been severally and respectively made; whether any of them ought 
to be repealed and annulled; whether any others that are convenient 
and useful stand in need of being confirmed and established; and 
whether any and what new orders, regulations, or By-laws are 
proper and necessary to be made, ordained, or enacted by the authority 
of the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses in Common Hall assembled according 
to the Charter, for the good order and government of the said Corporation, 
and the several Officers and Ministers thereunto belonging, and for the better 
management and improvement of the revenues thereof.”’ The next resolution 
appoints a Committee of ten gentlemen to carry out the above objects. 

This ended the business of the Common Hall, which, having no 
opponents, passed off pleasantly enough, and it only remained for the 
Burgesses to express their thanks to the Mayor and Bailiffs for according 
them the privilege of exercising their rights, as Burgesses, in the foregoing 
manner. This was done by passing a resolution ‘‘ That the thanks of this 
Assembly be given to the Worshipful John Sparling, Esq., ovr present 
worthy chief magistrate, for his able, upright, and independent conduct 
for 25 years, as a Member of the Common Council of this Borough ; for 
having acceded to the wishes of the free Burgesses, and taking upon himself, 
for the second time, the arduous and important office of Mayor of this 
Corporation; for the opportunity he has given the free Burgesses of 
vindicating their rights and restoring the ancient constitution of this Borough 
by calling this Common Hall; and for the candid and impartial manner in 
which he has conducted the business of this day.” 

A resolution of thanks was also passed to the Bailiffs, which took the 
following form :—“ For having at the request of their fellow Burgesses 
accepted for the second time of their several Offices, and joined with the 
present worthy Mayor in calling this Common Hall, for the restoration of 
the rights of the Burgesses, and the ancient constitution of this Borough.” 

It is marvellous what virtues are found in a person who, having the 
power, readily grants what is required. At this point it may not be in- 
appropriate to enquire why this particular Mayor took such an interest 
in these proceedings and so readily acquiesced in the desires of the Burgesses. 
Was it from a knowledge or feeling of the justness of the cause he espoused, 
or was it a bid for popular favour. Probably it was neither, but some 
little light may be thrown on the point by some letters and notices which 
appeared in the public press at that time. For instance, on the day of his 
election, the Mayor published a letter addressed to the Burgesses, thanking 
them for the honour they had done him in electing him Mayor, and concludes 
by saying: “You may rest assured that I shall always be ready to 
co-operate with you in every measure that has a tendency to promote the 
welfare of this great commercial town, and assert the rights and privileges of 
the Burgesses,” thereby shewing his sympathy with the Burgesses as a body 
possessing rights distinct from those of the Council. Probably for this 
Treason some members of the Council did not treat him with the respect due 
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to his position, and shewed that disrespect by absenting themselves from 
the Council meetings. On the 25th November, the Mayor inserted a notice 
in the papers to the effect that complaints had been made by Lessees under 
the Corporation that the Council had neglected to meet, when summoned, 
for the purpose of granting Leases, and that being desirous of preventing such 
complaints, he had summoned two meetings, at neither of which a sufficient 
number of members attended. He then gave notice that a Council would 
be held on the 29th November for the purpose of swearing in the annual 
officers and granting Leases only, and requested the attendance of every 
member of the Council, that the town might not a third time have reason to 
complain of their neglect of public business. This meeting was not held. 
A curious thing then happens. A notice appeared in the newspapers of a 
meeting held in the Council Chamber on the 1st December, being the first 
Wednesday in the month, the day on which a Council should be held. It 
sets out a list of the members present which does not include the Mayor. 
The notice then states that the Mayor had declined to hold a meeting on the 
first Wednesday in November, and had actually refused to attend the present 
meeting, thereby preventing the holding of two regular Councils, and a 
resolution was passed that legal proceedings, under the direction of Counsel, 
should be commenced against the Mayor for such his refusal. This notice 
was signed by Thomas Smyth as Chairman of the meeting. Then on the 
4th December a retaliatory resolution appears, also in the newspapers, 
passed at a meeting of the subscribers to the fund for asserting the rights of 
the Burgesses, which stigmatized the last resolution as one of a dangerous 
and inflammatory nature, an unjust reflection upon the character and 
conduct of the Mayor, and an illiberal attempt on the part of the persons 
named therein to expose the Chief Magistrate to the censure of the Burgesses 
for neglect of duty, when in truth he was not officially waited upon, nor 
could he at that time legally meet them. The neglect of duty was therefore 
to be imputed to those Councilmen who intentionally absented themselves 
from three special Councils to which they had been officially summoned. 
The notice then stated that Thomas Smyth and those whose names appeared 
in the advertisement were liable to a prosecution for the same, and the 
Mayor should be supported in any steps he might be advised to take in the 
business. This was signed by G. Slater, as Chairman. 

From these evidences it may reasonably be assumed that the Mayor’s 
sympathies were entirely with the Burgesses, so that, with the encouragement 
thus afforded, they (the Burgesses) were induced to continue the efforts for 
establishing their Charter rights with some hope of success. 

The proceedings of the Common Hall being concluded probably to 
the satisfaction of the Burgesses present, we must now see what the Council 
had to say in the matter. 

A meeting of the Council was held on the 2nd February, 1791, when 
the proceedings of the Common Hall came under its criticism. There 
were present at this meeting the Mayor, the Bailiffs, 15 Aldermen, and 
13 Councillors, as also four of the gentlemen (Walker, Caldwell, Earle, and 
Ellames) who had been elected Common Councilmen at the Burgess Meeting 
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and who now attended to claim their seats as such, having, as they alleged, 
been unanimously elected by the Burgesses at large at the Common Hall 
called by the Mayor and Bailiffs, and had taken the necessary qualifying 
Oaths, &c. Alderman Case rose, and after a preface on the subject, moved 
that the four gentlemen named not being considered as duly elected according 
to ancient custom be requested to withdraw. On this being seconded, 
Mr. Ellames raised the question as to whether the Council could proceed 
with the ordinary business before disposing of Mr. Case’s motion, and 
after some discussion it was decided to put that motion to the vote. Mr. 
Case’s motion was then put and carried in the affirmative. Mr. Case then 
moved that the following Declaration and Protest be entered in the Council 
Book. This Declaration, evidently prepared for the purpose, after lengthily 
reviewing the proceedings of the Common Hall, which it alleged were 
illegal in every particular and contrary to the immemorial usages, customs, 
Charters, and the constitution of the Corporation, declared the same to be 
absolutely null and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever ; and that 
as the Mayor and Bailiffs had administered the oath to the four illegally 
elected Councillors then present, the Council protested against the same 
and against all their actions as Common Councilmen at that same Council. 
This being put to the vote as a motion was carried in the affirmative. The 
Mayor and Bailiffs with the undermentioned gentlemen then requested 
the following counter Protest to be entered, viz.: ‘‘ That the aforesaid 
motion was made and seconded and afterwards passed contrary to the 
will of the said Mayor, Bailiffs, and the several other persons whose names 
are hereunto subscribed and they the said Subscribers hereto do hereby 
express their dissent from and protest against the said Order and 
Declaration.’ This is signed by the Mayor, the Bailiffs, the four illegally 
elected Councillors, Thomas Earle, and Hy. Blundell. 

Mr. Case then moved for the appointment of a Committee to transact 
under the direction of Counsel all things necessary to protect and defend 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of the Corporation from the illegal 
attacks now made upon the same, all expenses already incurred and all 
future charges to be paid by the Corporation. On the motion being put, 
the Mayor and the four gentlemen before named left the room, but the 
vote was nevertheless proceeded with and carried in the affirmative. Ina 
few minutes (and before the vote had actually passed) Mr. Ellames returned 
to the room and said that the Mayor had directed him to acquaint the 
gentlemen that if they would proceed to the reading of the minutes of the 
last Council and the Leasing business he would return. He was then told 
that there was a motion before the Council which had been seconded and 
must be disposed of. In a few minutes afterwards the Mayor himself 
returned into the Council room and said, ‘‘Since you are upon business 
which I think very imprudent and very improper, I discharge you all,” 
and left the Council room, the other Councilmen still remaining to go on 
with the public business. 

The Committee appointed for asserting the rights of the Burgesses 
held a meeting on the roth February, ‘‘at the Hotel in Lord Street,” to 
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consider the action of the Council and the proceedings of that meeting 
amply testify to the accrimonious feeling then existing between the 
Burgesses, as represented by the Committee, and the Council. They 
are here reproduced on that account. 

“The Committee having received indisputable information that at 
a Common Council held on the 2nd instant the proceedings of the late 
Common Hall were voted illegal, that very disrespectful language was used 
to the Chief Magistrate who was repeatedly challenged at his peril to leave 
the Council Chamber, that having ineffectually attempted for 4 hours to 
bring forward the public business, the Mayor dissolved the Council and 
withdrew, and that after this the public money was voted, though in the 
absence of the Mayor, for the express purpose of opposing the measures 
lately entered on by the Burgesses for asserting their rights. Resolved, 
that a conduct so disrespectful towards the Chief Magistrate is highly 
censurable and as an example to those in inferior stations is pregnant with 
the most dangerous consequences. 2nd. That every attempt made or 
to be made by any Assembly of Burgesses to transact the public business 
of this Corporation in the absence or without the consent of the Mayor is 
absolutely illegal, that such proceedings are destructive to the welfare of 
this opulent and commercial town, and that the vestigators of such un- 
warrantable conduct are answerable to the public for the evils which may 
ensue. 3rd. That the appropriation of the public money to defeat the 
objects of the Burgesses in Common Hall assembled is a misapplication 
of their property and breach of trust in those who have the management 
of their Estate. 4th. That this Association will support the Mayor in 
any legal measures which he may adopt for preserving the dignity of his 
office and for giving effect to the Acts of the late Common Hall. 5th. That 
it is the bounden duty of every Common Councilman to attend the special 
summons of the Mayor. That 5 special Councils have been summoned 
by the present Mayor for the despatch of public business; that notwith- 
standing the Oath taken by every Common Councilman on admission to 
his office, none of these Councils have been attended by a sufficient number 
of members to transact business, and that the delay thereby occasioned 
is productive of much serious inconvenience to the public. 6th. That the 
sole object of this Association is to establish the rights of the Burgesses 
of Liverpool on the basis of Reason, Justice and Law; that it hath been 
and will be ready to concur in every legal and proper means for bringing 
to speedy issue the determination of every matter in dispute, nevertheless 
that it will resolutely persevere (if necessary) in asserting those rights 
until they shall be decided upon by the highest tribunal in this Realm. 
7th. That the inhabitants of his town are materially interested in the event 
of this momentous business and they are hereby invited to join this Associa- 
tion in obtaining the important object it hath in view. 8th. That these 
resolutions signed by the Chairman be respectfully presented to the 
Worshipful John Sparling, Esqr., Mayor, and published in the Liverpool 
Newspapers. ‘At the request of the Committee, 

(signed) WILLIAM RATHBONE.” 
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The officers of the Corporation, under the advice of Counsel, refused 
to recognise the By-laws promulgated by the Common Hall, or to comply 
with their requirements by producing the account books for the inspection 
of the Committee appointed for that purpose, but there being no penalty 
attached to the non-compliance with the By-laws another Common Hall 
was held on the 16th June, 1791, when the following proceedings took 

lace. 
A The Mayor, Bailiffs, and a great number of the Burgesses were present 
and the following By-laws being proposed and seconded, were assented 
to and passed without one dissentient voice. They were, shortly, as 
follows :— 

(1) That if any Common Councilman should absent himself from any 
meeting without license from the Mayor, “or other lawful impediment,” 
he should forfeit and pay the sum of 3s. 4d. (2) A Common Hall to meet 
on St. Luke’s day to elect the officers and immediately thereafter proceed 
to fill up any vacancies in the Council. (3) Immediately after the election 
of officers, &c., to proceed with such business as they legally could transact 
and make By-laws, &c. (4) A Common Hall to be held annually on the 
second Wednesday in April for filling up the then vacancies in the Council. 
(5) On the same day to transact all business relating to the town which could 
legally be done by an Assembly, and make By-laws, &c. (6) Power for 
the Mayor to summon an Assembly at any time on giving four days’ notice. 
(7) All account books to be open for inspection by the Mayor at all reasonable 
times. (8) In the event of the Treasurer refusing to permit the Mayor 
to inspect the books, &c., he should forfeit for every such refusal the sum 
of 40s. (9) The By-law passed on the 17th January with regard to the 
Treasurer furnishing an account of all moneys received and paid by him 
up to the 18th October last and the auditing thereof to be repealed. (10) 
Appointment of Auditors. (11) Auditors to have access to and make 
extracts from all books and papers in the custody of the Treasurer and if 
he should refuse permission to inspect same, to forfeit 40s. for every such 
refusal. (12) The Mayor and Bailiffs to have free access to the public 
books in the custody of the Town Clerk, and in case he refuse permission ~ 
to forfeit 40s. for every such offence. (13) That the four Councilmen 
elected on the 17th January, against whom a Quo Warranto had been 
issued, should be defended at the expense of the Corporation, as also all 
other persons who might be prosecuted for acts done in connection with 
the last or any future Common Hall; and the Mayor and Bailiffs are 
empowered to demand from the Treasurer such sums of money as may 
be necessary for defending such prosecutions. (14) The Town Clerk 
having refused to produce any of the books, &c., to the Committee appointed 
to review the existing By-laws or supposed By-laws, and a Writ of Mandamus 
having been issued out of the King’s Bench to compel him to do so, the 
expenses incurred in suing out the Writ and proceeding in any Action 
thereunder to be defrayed out of the public funds. (15) The Treasurer 
not to pay any money out of the Corporate Estate towards the costs of 
any prosecution or action without an order under the hands of the Mayor 
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and Bailiffs. (16) The Mayor and Bailifis empowered to sue in the name 
of the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses for any forfeitures and penalties 
under these By-laws. (17) The Town Clerk to enter the proceedings of 
the Common Hall of 17th January and the By-laws made thereat in the 
public books. (18) The Town Clerk from time to time to make regular 
entries in the public books of the Common Hall proceedings and of the 
By-laws, &c., made thereat, and if he shall refuse for three days after request 
by the Mayor, to forfeit 4os. for every offence. (19) It being represented 
that the Court of King’s Bench had been lately moved by certain Common 
Councilmen for leave to file an information against the Mayor for not 
having obeyed an illegal ordinance made so long ago as 1679 by persons 
usurping the characters of Common Councilmen of this Borough under a 
pretended Charter of Charles II. (which was never accepted), whereby it 
was ordained that the Common Council should meet on the first Wednesday 
in every month and which By-law has never been recognised by the Burgesses. 
in Common Hall, it was ordained that the expenses incurred in defence of 
the Mayor be paid out of the public funds. A resolution of thanks is then 
passed to the Mayor “ for the distinguished zeal and assiduity with which 
he has performed all the important and arduous duties of his office, for the 
attention with which he has watched over the interests of this town in 
general, and of the free Burgesses in particular; for his anxious care to 
prevent inconveniences to individuals or the public from the disputes at 
present subsisting between a few of the Common Council and the Burgesses. 
at large by calling not fewer than nine Common Councils by special summons 
in eight months, to transact the business of this Corporation ; for giving 
to the Burgesses this fresh opportunity of assembling in Common Hall, 
and the ability and impartiality with which he has conducted the business 
of this meeting.’ A resolution of thanks was also passed to the Bailiffs. 
“ for their ready compliance with the wishes of the Burgesses and for their 
firm and continued adherence to the true interests of the town.” A 
resolution “‘ that the By-laws passed at this Common Hall shall be inserted. 
in all the Newspapers published in this town, twice in each paper,’’ brought 
this memorable meeting to a close. 

The next Council was held on the 6th July following, under the chair- 
manship of the Deputy Mayor (Mr. Thomas Earle), when Messrs. Ellames. 
and Willis Earle again appeared to claim their seats, but their claims were 
rejected on the same grounds as before. The Council entertaining doubts. 
as to the validity or legality of their proceedings at the last meeting after 
the Mayor had left the room, resolved that such proceedings should be 
ratified and confirmed as much as if the same had formed a part of the 
business of the present meeting. No reference whatever is made to the 
second meeting of the Assembly or to the By-laws then passed. During 
the remainder of Mr. Sparling’s Mayoralty only two other Council Meetings. 
were held (16th July and 5th October), when general business only was 
dealt with. From this time the proceedings of the Assembly, which 
still continued to meet, were ignored by the Council, but the Burgesses. 
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did not allow the matter to slumber; on the contrary, active measures 
were being taken to bring a case before the Court. 


The Treasurer, as the custodian of the accounts, having refused to 
produce the Books to the persons appointed to inspect the same, an Action 
was commenced against him in the Court of King’s Bench for the recovery 
of the penalty (40s.) provided for by the By-law passed at the 2nd Common 
Hall. The cause was tried before Baron Thompson at the following 
Lancaster Assizes, Mr. Erskine (afterwards Lord Chancellor) being leading 
Counsel for the Council, and Mr. Sergeant Adair (who attended the first 
Common Hall as the Mayor’s Assessor and under whose inspection the 
minutes were drawn) was Counsel for the Burgesses. The arguments 
adduced on both sides were lengthy and subtle, and were so ably and 
convincingly laid before the Jury that a decision was rendered extremely 
difficult. Still the greatest, and probably the simplest, argument of all, 
and no doubt the correct contention, namely, that the power of making 
By-laws vested in the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses at large under the 
Charters of Charles I. and William III., together with the Judge’s direction 
that no evidence of a custom ought to be admitted against the express 
words of a Charter, prevailed, and a verdict was given in favour of the 
Burgesses. 


Being dissatisfied with this verdict the Council applied for a new 
Writ, and after a long legal argument as to admitting evidence of custom, 
the Judges were of opinion that such evidence ought to be admitted, and 
directed a new trial accordingly. 

The second trial took place in the following year, but this Jury were 
also of opinion that no alleged custom could legalise a practice that was 
in direct opposition to the power expressly given by the Charter of Charles I. 
of making By-laws “to the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses in Common Hall 
assembled on public notice given for that purpose,’’ and the verdict was 
again given against the Council. 

Still dissatisfied with this result, the Council, with a pertinacity perhaps 
worthy of a better cause, stuck to their guns and moved for a third trial, 
which the Court thought proper to grant, although upon what grounds 
does not appear. The result of this third trial (if it ever came to a hearing, 
and it is presumed it did not) is not recorded, but the costs of these pro- 
ceedings must have been very heavy, and as the necessary funds for meeting 
them on the part of the Burgesses were limited to the generosity of a few 
of the leading Merchants of the day, as against the practically unlimited 
resources of the Council, the Burgesses finding that the Council were inclined 
and prepared to carry on the war indefinitely, had to abandon the further 
prosecution of their claims, and the Common Council, notwithstanding 
the decisions of two Juries, were left in possession of the field and continued 
to exercise their exclusive powers in the same manner as they had done 
previously to the commencement of these proceedings, remaining in 
undisputed possession of these privileges down to the passing of the Municipal 
Reform Act of 1835. 
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A full and most interesting report of the proceedings in these trials 
(which we have barely mentioned) was published in 1796, and given the 
patience to follow the fascinatingly eloquent perorations of Counsel engaged 
on both sides through the wide field of reasoning they traversed, together 
with the necessary interest in Municipal affairs, a great treat is provided. 
As an example we cannot refrain from quoting a portion of Mr. Erskine’s 
speech as a highly finished panegyric on Liverpool. He said :— 


“T don’t know when my friend saw Liverpool, nor do I know 
(for I cannot go into the mind of another person) how he is affected 
with what he sees, but if I could describe my own feelings when I saw 
it many years ago, if I were capable of painting to you in words the 
impression it made on my imagination, it would make a beautiful 
picture indeed. I had before and often been at the sea-ports in this 
island which we inhabit, and believing that having seen Bristol, and 
those other towns which justly pass for great ones, I had seen everything 
in this nation of navigators on which a subject should pride himself, 
I own I was astonished and astounded when, after passing a distant 
ferry and ascending a hill which overlooks the City, I was told by 
my guide, ‘ All that you see spread out beneath you, that immense 
City, which stands like another Venice upon the waters, which is 
intersected by those numerous docks, which glitters with those cheerful 
habitations of well-protected men, which is the busy seat of trade, 
and the gay scene of elegant amusements growing out of its prosperity, 
where there is the most cheerful face of industry, where there are 
riches overflowing and everything which can delight a man who wishes 
to see the prosperity of a great community and a great empire; all 
this has been created by the industry and well-disciplined management 
of a handful of men, in a corner of the island, since you were a boy,’ 
I must have been a stone not to have been affected by such a picture, 
it was such a one, that if I had indeed the eloquence my friend was 
pleased to compliment me with, I could bring tears into your eyes 
only by making it pass before you; but, however feeble the copy, 
you all know the existence of the original. This quondam village, 
which is now fit to be a proud Capital for any Empire in the world, 
has started up like an enchanted Palace, even in the memory of living 
men, under a government founded in antiquity too dark to pierce 
the cloud of, and which my friend, with a smile, even now I am stating 
it, asks you to cut down and destroy, and to reduce it, to what ?>—to 
a Pageant of useless beings who are to wear fur, and to consume the 
fruits of the earth, and who are to have the Sword carried before them, 
and that they should be shut up with their Mace till a feast came round, 
in order that they might again exercise themselves. Under this 
new system of law, if there was anything that wanted amendment in 
the most insignificant part of internal police, 40,000 inhabitants, all 
the laborious and industrious part of the community, are to be assembled 
to legislate for themselves ; every man must be taken from his common 
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occupation, and the most common By-law—for instance, for clearing 
the streets, fining a man for disobedience, voting that the dock gates 
should be mended, or half a guinea taken out of the Chest for any 
purpose—all this must be done by blowing a horn, sounding a trumpet, 
or ringing a bell, to bring 40,000 people from the happy exercise of 
that by which they are able to maintain their families, and live protected 
individuals under the laws of their Country.” 


With this quotation we will dismiss this imperfectly stated case, merely 
remarking that one cannot but admire the acumen and perseverance with 
which the Burgesses tried to re-establish rights there is no doubt they were 
entitled to under the express words of the Charters, but which through 
the lack of the sinews of war they were unable to obtain. As will be seen, 
the two chief objects of all this opposition on the part of the Burgesses 
were, Ist, to vest the power of making By-laws in the Mayor, Bailiffs, and 
Burgesses at large and not in the Common Council; 2ndly, to destroy 
the usurped power of the Council to elect members of its own body, a 
practice it had maintained time out of mind. As regards the first item we 
would remind our readers that in 1756 the Attorney-General distinctly 
expressed his opinion that the power of making By-laws was in the Common 
Council under the Charter of William III., but even Attornies General 
are not infallible. 


TRADE WITH AFRICA 


After this long recital it may be a relief to deal with other subjects. 
The first that presents itself is the trouble experienced with the Portuguese, 
who by their aggressive tactics off the African coast caused considerable 
interference with and loss to the African trade of Liverpool. A special 
Council was summoned for the 16th July, 1791, to consider (amongst other 
things) the propriety of affixing the Common Seal to a Petition and remon- 
strance to the Secretary of State (Lord Granville) relative to the conduct 
of the Portuguese Government on the coast of Angola, towards some ships 
belonging to this Port, against which a violent outrage was said to have 
been committed. The Seal was therefore ordered to be affixed to the 
following Memorial :— 


“That by the Depositions of John Thornborough and James Irvin it appears. 
that the British Flag has been insulted and the Trade of this Nation obstructed by 
the Portuguese who have lately by force of Arms made themselves Masters of the 
Port of Ambrize from whence they have driven away the Shipping, 


“That your Memorialists consider this to be a free and open place of Trade 
to which British Subjects have a right to resort and to which in fact they have 
resorted for many years past without molestation, 


Se That recollecting the Incroachment which was made by her most faithful 
Majesties Subjects during the last War at Cabinda which appears to have been 
overlooked by this Nation, and now observing this second instance of outrage, 


your Memorialists conceive that the Portuguese are determined to monopolize the: 
whole Trade of Angola. 
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“That many Individuals of this Town have already suffered considerably in 
consequence of this usurpation and are exposed to farther danger from the appre 
hended obstruction or capture of those Vessells which are now on their voyage 
thither, , 


“That others whose Ship is already equipped but still in Port are suffering 
by delay, being deterred from proceeding till they be assured of protection or 
indemnification. 


“That it appears to your Memorialists that some adequate remedy for the 
relief of the parties aggrieved ought to be applied, the right of the British Subjects 
trading to Angola ascertained and the boundaries of the Portuguese defined to 
prevent the pernicious consequences to which his Majesty’s Subjects may in future 
be exposed. 


“For this purpose your Memorialists submit the Premises to your Lordship’s 
consideration.” 


What the outcome of this Memorial was it is impossible to say, but 
there can be no question of the wisdom of the Council in endeavouring 
to protect the large trade carried on with this important West African 
territory. Angola is the general name for the whole Portuguese possessions 
between the Congo State on the South-east, the Barotse kingdom in British 
Central Africa on the East, and German South-west Africa on the South. 
Angola, including Cabinda, north of the Congo, has an area of 484,000 
square miles, and a coast line of fully 1,000 miles, so that the valuable 
productions of this vast, though unhealthy area, consisting chiefly of such 
commodities as India-rubber, Coffee, Sugar, Tobacco, Ivory, &c., being 
denied to British ships would entail a considerable loss not only to Liverpool 
vessels but to those belonging to other ports, and consequently to the 
country at large. 

POOR RATES 


The question of rating has always been a vexed one. With rating 
authorities it is a constant source of disputation, often rendering an equitable 
or satisfactory settlement more or less difficult to arrive at, even where 
the parties are agreed as to the principle. The Liverpool Docks were 
now assuming important proportions, and fast becoming an estate of great 
value. The Parish Authorities, not unmindful of that fact, considered 
that, in common with other properties, the Dock Estate was liable to 
contribute to the relief of the Poor, by rates chargeable upon the dues or 
duties it exacted, and they made a demand upon the Corporation for their 
contribution accordingly. Being a new impost, the Corporation did not 
feel justified in paying without first obtaining legal advice as to their 
liability, and Cases were therefore laid before Counsel (Messrs. Wood and 
Bearcroft) for their opinions. These opinions were in favour of the Parish, 
and being read to the Council on the 16th July, 1791, it was ordered, on 
mature consideration, that the following sums be paid by the Dock Treasurer, 
under the directions of the Dock Committee. The claim was made for 
four years’ rates, and the amounts ordered to be paid shew the increasing 
value of the dock estate at this time. For the years 1787 and 1788 the rates 
payable stood respectively at £483. 6s. 8d., in 1789 the amount had increased 
to £500, and in 1790 to £600, the total claim being £2,066. 13s. 4d. 


jx 
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In addition to this the Treasurer, at a Council Meeting held on the 
7th December, 1791, reported that a demand had been made for payment 
of the Poor Tax and the Church and Rectors’ Tax, amounting to £900, 
chargeable on the Town’s Tolls, and the Port Duties, valued at {£6,000 
per annum, An opinion as to the legality of the claim was ordered to 
be taken in this case also, and a Committee was appointed to consider 
and report upon the rateability or otherwise of the Port Duties to the 
Poor Rates. The Town’s Tolls appear to have been left out of consideration, 
or tacitly admitted to be chargeable. Counsels’ opinion was again in 
favour of the Parish, and the Committee on the 2nd January, 1793, reported 
that they had carefully and attentively inspected the Case laid before 
Messrs. Hargreave and Wood, with their respective opinions thereon, and, 
of course, guided by those opinions, agreed that the Port Duties were 
liable to the Poor Rate. In the face of this combined opinion of Counsel 
and Committee, the Council, though unconvinced, had no alternative but 
to order the payment of the Rate. Besides being a matter of great 
immediate financial] importance to the Corporation, it plainly presaged a 
heavier liability in the future as the trade of the port increased, and hence, 
though the Corporation continued to pay the Rate for some years, it was 
done grudgingly and with an inner consciousness, notwithstanding Counsels’ 
opinions, that the charge was an improper one and ought not to be levied. 
So matters went on until 1796, when the Parish Authorities fell into an 
inevitable, a natural, but for them a disastrous error by intimating their 
intention of increasing the Dock Rates from £6,000 to £9,000 per annum. 
It only required such a demand as this to stir into action all the dormant 
Corporate feeling that had with an irritative quiescence endured for some 
five years. The result of this awakening will be shewn when the subject 
is further dealt with in 1798, but in the meantime the payment of these 
rates ceased from 1796. 


FREEDOMS 


On the 5th October, 1791, the thanks of the Council were given to 
Colonel Goldsworthy, Captain Wm. Spencer, Lieutenant Abednego Charles. 
Mathew, and Cornet John Thomas Hendry Hopper, of the first Regiment 
of Dragoon Guards, for their ready exertions to preserve the peace of 
the town. The two latter gentlemen were also complimented with the 
Freedom, the other two having received it on a previous occasion. The 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastile was celebrated in Liverpool on 
the 14th July, and it is doubtless to that event this reference to the 
preservation of the peace has application. 


ROYAL ADDRESS 


On the gth June, 1792, a special Council ordered the following Address. 
to be presented through the Recorder to the King :— 


“We your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects, the Mayor, Recorder 
Aldermen Bailifts and Common Council of Liverpool humbly entreat your Majesty 
to permit us to express our assurances of Fidelity and Attachment to your Majesty’s. 
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Person and Government and to thank your Majesty for your late Royal Proclama- 
tion, assuring your Majesty of our warmest and most grateful sense of your 
Majesty’s solicitude for the welfare and happiness of all your Subjects. 

“We observe with the utmost concern that attempts have been made by 
seditious writings and wild and delusive Theories tending to weaken in the Minds 
of your Majesty’s Subjects their Sentiments of obedience to the Laws and Veneration 


for our happy Constitution both civil and religious as established at the time of the 
glorious Revolution. 


““We beg leave to assure your Majesty that we are truly sensible of the 
invaluable Blessings we of this Nation enjoy and that the continuance of the wealth 


Happiness and prosperity of our Country does under Divine Providence depend 
upon a due submission to the Laws. 

“ With these sentiments we think it our Duty to declare that sensible of your 
Majesty’s never ceasing Endeavours to promote and continue the happiness and 
prosperity of your Subjects you shall ever find us Zealous in the support of the 


Constitution of these Realms so deservedly the Envy and Admiration of Surrounding 
Nations. 


“ That your Majesty may long continue to reign in Peace and Splendor over 
a Loyal and free People is the ardent Prayer of your most faithful and Dutiful 
Subjects, the Mayor Recorder Aldermen Bailiffs and Council of the Town of 
Liverpool.” 


Beyond the fact that the Council wished to express its thanks tor 
the Royal Proclamation and to accentuate the oft-repeated sentiments 
of the loyalty of Liverpool to the Crown, the reasons for this Address are 
not quite apparent, but remembering that this was the time of the Birming- 
ham Riots caused by the introduction of a Bill into Parliament for the 
relief of Roman Catholics, coupled with a celebration of the anniversary 
of the taking of the Bastile, together with the general disquiet prevailing 
throughout the Country, it may be assumed that the Council, always leaning 
towards pacification, adopted this mode of disclaiming any sympathy with 
or participation in the general disorder. In addition it may be recalled 
that the French Revolution was also in full progress and sedition was 
being disseminated throughout England by French emissaries. 


ADDITIONAL POLICE DISTRICT 


For some time Liverpool had been divided into four districts for police 
purposes, but the hour had now arrived for an increase or extension of the 
jurisdiction. The Council, therefore, on the 15th June, 1792, ordered 
that the town of Liverpool, on account of the great increase of its inhabitants, 
be divided into five districts according to a Plan then laid before the Council 
and that the appointment of the Head and Sub-Constables for the fifth 
district, which was intended to be called St. John’s, was to be left to the 
Mayor and Magistrates. The population at this period would not be less 
than 50,000. 

FREEMAN BY BIRTH 

A curious case arising out of the irregular holding of Council meetings 

is recorded on the 5th September, 1792, when a deviation was made from 


the usual law as to admission of a freeman by right of birth. It occurred 
in this way : Henry Gaskill, a Grocer, represented to the Council that he, 
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being entitled to the freedom, some time since applied to the Committee 
for examining into the rights of freemen and had his name duly entered, 
but for want of a Common Council in the regular course, he was prevented 
from taking up his freedom ; in the interim his wife was delivered of a son 
at Liverpool who would in due time have been entitled to his freedom (by 
being born of a freeman) had the Council met on the accustomed day, 
and the Council being satisfied of the truth of this statement, ordered 
that the son should not be prejudiced as to his claim of freedom, but should 
be considered as if born after his father was sworn free. 


HONORARY FREEDOM 


On the same date the Freedom of the Borough, together with the 
grateful thanks of the Council, was presented to Captain Allan Gardner, of 
His Majesty’s Navy, one of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
and Member of Parliament for Plymouth, “for the humanity, bravery, 
and skill which have distinguished his conduct in general as an officer, 
and particularly for the very eminent services rendered by him to his 
Country in the memorable engagement on the 12th April, 1782, and also 
for his general and unremitted attention to the naval and commercial 
interests of this Kingdom.” 

The engagement here referred to was that fought by Sir George Rodney 
on board the “ Formidable’ against De Grasse, the French Admiral, off 
the West India Islands, an action which has been described as one of the 
greatest and most decisive battles adorning the history of our Navy. 


FREEMEN’S OATHS 


An unique question came before the Council on the 5th December, 
1792, with respect to the freeman’s Oath. It appears that one Henry 
Butler claimed his freedom by servitude, which was admitted. He presented 
himself to the Mayor and Bailiffs, demanding to be sworn a free Burgess 
upon barely taking the Oath of a free Burgess. The Town Clerk had been 
directed to investigate upon what grounds persons before taking that oath 
had uniformly taken the oaths to the Government, and he had discovered 
in the ancient records of the Corporation two orders of Council bearing 
upon the point raised, the first in 1679, “‘ that all persons that are or shall 
be admitted freemen in this Corporation shall take the Oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy before the Oath of a Freeman, in the presence of the Mayor 
or his deputy and one of the Bailiffs.’ The other order in 1712 states 
“that every person petitioning to be free of this Borough shall take the 
Abjuration Oath before the Oath of a Freeman.” The Mayor then reported 
that a case had been submitted to four Counsel for their separate opinions 
(1) “ Whether the above By-laws were intrinsically and in themselves 
valid or bad,” and (2) “ Supposing they should be intrinsically bad, then 
whether by any Act or Acts of Parliament, persons before they took the 
oath of a free Burgess of a Borough were bound to take the Oaths to the 
Government.” Each Counsel gave his opinion (x) “That the By-laws 
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were in themselves intrinsically bad and void,” and (2) “that there was 
not any Act of Parliament which obliged persons claiming the freedom of a 
Borough to take the Oaths to the Government previously to their taking 
the Oath of a Free Burgess.” The Council therefore seriously and maturely 
weighing the premises and also taking into consideration that in the body 
of the oath itself is contained a clause of allegiance to the King, declared 
the By-laws to be bad, and that in conformity with Counsels’ opinions, 
recommended the present and future Mayors and Bailiffs not to demand 
from any persons that they take the oaths to the Government previously 
to their taking the oath of a free Burgess. 


DISTRESS 


Anticipating distress amongst the poor, and on the. motion of the 
Mayor that there might probably during the ensuing Winter be a scarcity 
of Coals and other necessaries of life, the Council appointed a Committee 
to enquire as to the stock in hand and to adopt such measures as they 
should deem necessary for the requirements of the case and draw upon 
the Treasurer to the extent of £700. 


ROYAL ADDRESS 


The Council closed the proceedings for the year 1792 by voting, on 
the 7th December, an Address to the King in the following terms :— 


“Observing by your Majesty’s late Proclamation ‘ that the utmost industry 
is employed by evil disposed persons within this Kingdom acting in Concert 
with Persons of Foreign Parts,’ We beg leave to represent to your Majesty the 
abhorrence with which we regard and are determined to resist at the hazard of 
our lives and fortunes all attempts that are so obviously and vitally repugnant 
to every principle of reason gratitude and Duty. 

““We lament with the most sincere concern that the time should ever have 
arrived when it seems no longer superfluous in us to express as we now do the 
firm allegiance which We bear to your Majesty’s Person and our unshaken attach- 
ment to our invaluable Constitution. 

““We are happy however to assure your Majesty at any other Juncture we 
should have confidently Persuaded ourselves that it could only be a most incon- 
siderable number of our Countrymen who could prove themselves so unable to 
Comprehend their best interests or so unwilling to Reverence their first Obligations 
as deliberately to form a Plan or entertain a wish either to overturn or to injure 
the Admirable System of our Government. At the same time the Measures 
which your Majesty has taken to consult for the Welfare of your Subjects demand 
and receive our most grateful and Loyal thanks and We rest satisfied that for any 
evils which may have been either discovered or apprehended by your Majesty in 
your anxiety and attention to the happiness of your People an adequate and 
timely remedy will be found in the enlightened Wisdom of Parliament and in that 
rational Loyalty and that discriminating and Virtuous Attachment to the Principles 
of the Constitution which we are happy to believe will and we ardently Pray may 
ever inspire the Wishes and direct the exertions of the Inhabitants of these 
Kingdoms.” 


In connection with this Address an incident occurred which, having 
the means of relating, it would be well not to omit. Whether from a spirit 
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of emulation or of antagonism to the Council in addressing the King on 
this occasion, it is impossible to say, but the independent action the Burgesses 
adopted serves to shew how wide the estrangement was, and how strained 
the relations between them and the executive body were, at this time, 
and amply demonstrates the impossibility of satisfactorily conducting the 
town’s business by means of a General Assembly or Common Hall. 


In compliance with a requisition ‘‘ of many respectable persons,” the 
Mayor (Clayton Tarleton) convened a meeting of the Burgesses for the 
next day (Saturday, the 8th December), for the purpose of proposing a 
dutiful and loyal Address to His Majesty, on much the same lines as that 
voted by the Council. Let us see what happened at this Common Hall 
Meeting. The press report informs us that the Court Room in the Exchange 
was so crowded that a great number of gentlemen could not gain admission. 
The Mayor addressed the assembly to the following effect :— 


“A second time, during the short period I have enjoyed the high 
but unmerited honour of being your Chief Magistrate, I have been induced, 
at the request of many respectable individuals, to call you together on 
public business: in point of such commercial as the former, and political 
importance as the present, and where there must necessarily arise such a 
contrariety of opinion, I am aware of the impracticability, although with 
the best intentions, of giving general satisfaction. The measure of to day 
was not rashly undertaken, and the many disadvantages I am conscious 
I labour under in a public delivery of my sentiments would, I am confident, 
alone be sufficient to rescue me from the imputation of the folly or the 
presumption of having unadvisedly, or without sufficient authority, put 
you to this test of your loyalty ; for my own part I must confess, to use 
the language in which I had the honour of addressing the Common Council, 
I am not amongst the number of those who discover any symptoms of 
internal commotion, sufficient to justify the great and general alarm that 
has gone forth throughout the whole of this extensive empire, for if this 
community, over which I have the honour to preside, I say, if the town of 
Liverpool forms any criterion whereby to judge of the proportion of the 
disaffected, small indeed, if not totally groundless, are the causes of our 
apprehensions ; but since the unusual depression of the funds, and the 
numerous associations formed and resolutions published in all parts of the 
kingdom, argue a different temper, and a contrary impression on the public 
mind, be it our inclination, as it is our duty, to step forward with every 
good and virtuous citizen, and by testifying our sense of the inestimable 
blessings we enjoy under the best of Monarchs, and the most envied, because 
the most happy form of government in the world, let us contribute our 
share to restore the public confidence. But unless the call was more urgent, 
rejecting all associations and resolutions on the subject, let us carry one 
general testimony of loyalty to the foot of the throne, and whilst it breathes 
our firmness, let it also bespeak that moderation for which this town has 
ever been famed. Alike secure in the superiority of our numbers as in 
the goodness of our cause, let us join hand and heart in acknowledging, 
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with the warmest gratitude, the additional proof we have received of His 
Majesty’s paternal care and unwearied attention to the welfare and happiness 
of his subjects, and the tranquility of these Kingdoms, in his late royal 
and most gracious Proclamation for the early assembling his Parliament, 
and contenting ourselves with this warm and unequivocal proof of our love 
for his person and regard for his government, let us confidently wait with 
the characteristic calmness and dignity of Britons for such effectual and 
rigorous measures for the security of public peace and tranquility, as may 
result from the united wisdom and _ integrity of a British Parliament. 
Having thus wandered with a perhaps unpardonable, but certainly well- 
meant digression, recommending that manly but temperate line of conduct 
for which we have hitherto derived so much credit, I beg leave to recall your 
attention to the purport of this meeting and to state to you that in com- 
pliance with the requisition of many respectable individuals, I have convened 
you together for the purpose of preparing a loyal and dutiful address to 
His Majesty, thanking him for every mark of his paternal care and attention 
to the welfare and happiness of his subjects, and more particularly for the 
recent proof of his anxiety for the security and tranquility of these realms 
we have experienced in his late royal and most gracious Proclamation 
for the early assembling his Parliament, and expressing our readiness at 
all times to step forward in defence of his person and support of the blessings 
of our most excellent Constitution.” 


We have before us a manuscript “narrative”? (no doubt the only 
account extant) describing graphically the lively events which occurred 
at and in connection with this meeting. It is as follows :— 


“On Saturday, the 8th instant, a very numerous and respectable 
meeting was held at the Town Hall within the Exchange; The object of 
which meeting was explained by the Mayor, who presided as Chairman. 
Three Addresses (which had been previously engrossed) were then produced 
and read by the Town Clerk, after which the Mayor suggested that if any 
gentleman had prepared any other Address, he would be obliged to him 
to produce it. The draft of a fourth Address was immediately offered 
and read, when the third and fourth Addresses being called for a second 
time, in preference to the other two, and the sense of the meeting being 
taken separately on each, the Mayor repeatedly declared the shew of hands 
to be in favour of the Address last produced, and this declaration was con- 
firmed by the deputy Recorder. The Town Clerk then gave notice, by 
order of the Mayor, that the fourth Address was carried and would accord- 
ingly be engrossed and laid in the Exchange for signature on Monday 
morning at ten o’clock ; upon which he gave further notice that the business 
of the day was over, and the meeting adjourned. After this, some gentlemen 
came forward and expressed a preference for the first or second Address 
and remarked that the sense of the Meeting had not been fully taken on 
those Addresses. They were replied to by the Mayor and Deputy Recorder, 
that it was then too late to make any motion, as the Meeting had been 
adjourned. It was further observed that a considerable number of persons 
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had left the Town Hall, and in fact the business had then lasted nearly 
two hours. On the following day (being Sunday) handbills were circulated 
through the town for the purpose of influencing the minds of the people against 
the Address, objecting to it as being the production of a party, as improperly 
adverting to the subject of a reform, and as being a remonstrance instead 
of an Address. On Monday morning at ten o’clock the Address (having 
been engrossed by the Town Clerk) was laid in the Town Hall, but it was 
soon afterwards surrounded by persons who evidently appeared to have 
assembled there on purpose to oppose its being signed, and the number in 
a short time increased so as nearly to fill the Hall. Threats and insults 
were offered to those who signed the Address, and others who came there 
for that purpose were deterred by the violent temper of the mob, and the 
apprehension of personal danger. The meeting proceeded from less to 
greater degrees of violence till at length the Address having been blotted 
and defaced was thrown amongst the people, and trampled under foot. 
In this state of confusion the Mayor waited on some gentlemen who approved 
the fourth Address voted on Saturday (and were then met with an intention 
to sign it) informing them that he was apprehensive for the safety of the 
town, and requested that he might be authorized to say that that Address 
was withdrawn. This request, under the peculiar circumstances of this 
occasion, was conditionally agreed to by the gentlemen present, as far as 
they were individually concerned, but it has since appeared, that by some 
misapprehension, the conditions were not clearly understood. On the 
Mayor’sreturn tothe Hall the people demanded one of the Addresses which 
had been rejected on Saturday, and which they called the Mayor’s Address. 
An Address was accordingly produced and signed—and this Address 
adopted at a meeting which was competent only to sign the Address voted 
on Saturday and at which none but those who approved the measure could 
with safety attend—is now, it is presumed, intended to be presented as 
the Address of the Gentlemen, Clergy &c. &c. &c. of the town and neighbour- 
hood of Liverpool.” 


The Address announced by the Town Clerk as the accepted one was 
in the words following :— 


“To the Kings Most Excellent Majesty 


“The humble Address of the Gentlemen, Clergy, Merchants, Tradesmen, 
Free Burgesses and other Inhabitants, of the Town and Neighbourhood of Liver- 
pool :— 

‘Most Gracious Sovereign 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects, Humbly approach 
your Majesty, anxious to testify the deep sense we entertain of that paternal care 
and goodness which has so uniformly distinguished your Majesty’s reign, and 
which has been peculiarly eminent in preserving these Kingdoms from a participa- 
tion in those wars and calamities in which other Countries of Europe have been 
of late unfortunately involved. 


cain expressing our firm attachment to your Majesty’s Royal Person, and our 
unshaken adherence to the Constitution of these realms, we speak the language of 
gratitude and of truth, founded on a thorough conviction of the numerous blessings 
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we have experienced under your Majesty’s government, and a decided opinion that 
the British Constitution is in its Spirit and Principle, admirably calculated to 
promote the happiness and prosperity of these kingdoms. Convinced of its 
stability, we trust to a temperate and gradual exercise of its inherent powers, 
and to the wisdom of the legislative body, for a remedy to any defects, which the 
lapse of time, or the less liberal and enlightened policy of former days may have 
produced. And we profess our deep abhorrence of any attempt that may be made 
by its enemies, either foreign or domestic, to injure or overthrow it or to establish 
any other form or system of government in its stead. 

“In your Majesty’s issuing your late Royal Proclamation for the early 
assembling your Parliament, we find an additional instance of your gracious 
attention to the public welfare, and your watchful solicitude for the tranquillity 
of these realms. And we trust to the vigilance and goodness of your Majesty, 
and to the wisdom and integrity of Parliament, for the adoption of such measures 
as may most effectually tend to unite and preserve your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
in one firm and unalterable sentiment of affection and attachment to your Majesty’s 
Royal Person and Government, and may secure the continuance of that Peace, both 
at home and abroad, with which the prosperity and happiness of these kingdoms 
are so intimately connected.” 


The documentary evidence connected with this episode would not 
be complete without giving a copy of the Handbill (or one of the handbills) 
mentioned in the manuscript narrative as being circulated on Sunday. 
A copy is fortunately in the possession of the Corporation, and is as follows :— 


‘* To the Inhabitants of Liverpool &c. 

“ The sentiments of a numerous and respectable body of people who attended 
on Saturday the 8th day of December 1792 at the Town Hall of that Borough, for 
the purpose of preparing a dutiful and loyal address to His Majesty are, 

“That the object of that Address was intended as a testimonial to our King 
of the loyalty and Attachment of those his Subjects signing it and approving his 
Wisdom, in calling together the Parliament at this alarming juncture, with an 
Assurance of supporting him in the most proper manner, with their Lives and 
Fortunes in all such Constitutional Measures. 

‘*Such intended object We are sorry to say was PERVERTED,—MATTERs for 
ARGUMENT and CONTENTION were adduced there for discussion which should have 
originated at a future time and with the Parliament. 

‘That introducing wants of Reform, and Dictating to Majesty by way of 
AppREss is ABSURD and highly REPREHENSIBLE, Is Violence of Opposition to 
impose on our Understandings and enforce our Signatures to a parchment contrary 
to our avowed principles? No! We have a Constitution worth preserving, and 
our hopes are fixed in haviny a Watch over, and constant Attendant to preserve 
it. 

‘‘JIn times like the present, expressions of loyalty can scarce be too animated 
OUR LIVES OUR PROPERTY OUR CIVIL LIBERTY are in danger. 

“In short, WE MEAN AND DO PRONOUNCE that We want a loyal ADDREss, 
which will plainly and truely make known our REAL SENTIMENTS for and to the 
best of Kines, then will we with the Warmest Affection and duty Subscribe our 
Names. Burt a REMONSTRANCE under a Cloak, or TERM of an Address, WE WILL 
NEVER SIGN.—GOD SAVE THE KING.” — 


Despite the rough usage the proposed Addresses received at the hands 
of the Burgesses, it may be assumed that the adopted one was finally 
presented, but of this there is no evidence; in any case, the Mayor’s part 
in the proceedings was acknowledged by numerous advertisements which 
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appeared in the newspapers a short time afterwards, addressed to him, 
setting out the resolutions passed by various Societies existent at the 
time, such as the “‘ Association for the Support of the King and Constitu- 
tion,” ‘‘ The Albion Society,” ‘“‘The Ancient Saturday Nights Fireside,” 
“The Bachelors’ Society,” &c., &c., expressing their sincere thanks and 
gratitude for his action in calling this meeting. The Ancient Saturday Nights 
Fireside Society, after waiting on the Mayor with their Address of thanks, 
dined at the Castle (Hotel) in Lord Street, when the following toasts were 
given, viz.: The King and Constitution—The Queen and Royal Family— 
The Navy and Army of Great Britain—Clayton Tarleton, Esq., our worthy 
Chief Magistrate, and thanks to him for his spirited conduct on a late 
occasion—The inhabitants of Liverpool, and may they always be ready 
to support him in so good a cause—May the trade of Liverpool flourish 
so long as the inhabitants are loyal—His Majesty’s Ministers, and while 
they maintain the Constitution, and promote the happiness of the people, 
may they have their unanimous support in Peace or War—Peace with 
Honour, or War with unanimity and vigour—Prosperity to Great Britain 
and Ireland, and may the happiness of millions never be disturbed by a 
factious disappointed few—The King, with three times three—The 290 
members who voted an Address to His Majesty, and long may they retain 
their seats in Parliament—May the inhabitants of Liverpool never be 
without a gentleman of the name of Tarleton, either as a representative 
in Parliament, or Chief Magistrate, to convey their sentiments of loyalty 
to the Throne—Happiness and freedom to the inhabitants of Great Britain— 
A speedy exportation to the enemies of our present happy Constitution— 
May the power, honour, and freedom of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
descend to their latest posterity—Our present happy Constitution in Church 
and State, may we continue to admire it, and have spirit to defend it— 
The Beggar’s benison to every man who wishes well to his neighbour. 
Many other loyal and constitutional toasts were given, but as the company 
must have, by this time, become absolutely absorbed in their revels, we 
will leave them to complete the same in their good old-fashioned style. 

The all-engrossing trials with regard to the power of making By-laws, 
and the failure of the Burgesses to establish their rights, for the reasons 
before mentioned, effectually put an end to these Common Hall Meetings, 
for, as far as can be ascertained, no record exists of any further Assembly 
being held after this date. 


EAST INDIA TRADE 


The West African Trade, of which Liverpool held so large a share, 
was by the restrictions placed upon it through the efforts of the anti-slavers 
gradually but surely diminishing, so that our Merchants had to look for 
fresh fields for their energetic enterprise and profit. They therefore, casting 
envious eyes upon the monopoly of the trade so long enjoyed by the great 
East India Company established in London, held a Meeting, convened 
by the Mayor (Clayton Tarleton) on the 23rd November, 1792, at the 
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Exchange, for the purpose of taking into consideration the measures to be 
adopted in order to obtain a participation of the trade to the Countries 


beyond the Cape of Good Hope, when the following very interesting Reso- 
lutions were passed :— 


“I.—That the Creator of the Universe, by endowing different portions of 
the earth with different products, has laid the foundations of Commerce ; which 
having for its object the supply of mutual wants, and the exchange of mutual 
comforts, may be safely left to the regulations which mutual interest points out, 
and should, as far as possible, be free from every restraint. 


“Ti.—That monopolies are destructive of their principles, because they 
provide for the interest of the Monopolist only, and enable him to fix, at his own 
pleasure, both the rate at which he buys from one Country and sells to another, 
and the charge at which he carries the commodities of each. 


“III.—That the history of the East India Company affords most striking 
proofs of the consequence of trusting such powers to the discretion of individuals ; 
and the injuries which their monopoly of the trade between Britain and India has 
produced to both countries, are of the most serious nature. 

““IV.—That the principles to which many of these are to be traced, is the 
temptation which the possession of this monopoly has offered to the East India 
Company, to exchange the character of Merchants for those of Warriors and 
Politicians, by which they have assumed the sovereignty of Twenty Millions of 
Men, with whom Traffick was their first, and ought to have been their only object. 

““V.—That to support a dominion by force, which could not otherwise be 
supported, they have been led to maintain vast and expensive civil and military 
establishments, the whole charge of which must be finally defrayed by the people of 
India or Great Britain, and seems a heavy and cruel as well as useless burthen on 
the connection between the two Countries. 

““VI.—That Peace is the natural, and ought to be.the inseparable attendant 
of Commerce ;—that the possession of Continental Territories is valuable only as it is 
productive of commercial intercourse ; and that it is probable the opening of the 
East India Trade will render less frequent those desolating wars which have so often 
deluged the soil of that unhappy Country with the blood of its inhabitants, whilst 
they have been equally fatal to this Country by the sacrifice of thousands of British 
subjects, and the expenditure of millions of British treasure. 

“ VII.—That the East India Monopoly prevents the free export of our Manu- 
factures to one of the largest and richest regions of the World, where there is reason 
to believe they might, in the course of open Trade, be encreased in their vent 
twenty-fold and upwards :—that under the present system the exports are con- 
ducted without a proper attention to the change of circumstances and seasons ; 
and due means are not employed for opening new sources of Traffick on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa, the Island of Madagascar, the Countries that lie up the Streights of 
Babelmandel, and on the Shores of the Persian Gulph, with many of the vast 
profusions of islands that are scattered throughout the Indian Ocean, all within the 
limits of the Company’s Monopoly, and yielding them little or no advantage, but 
which the unfettered enterprise and skill of individuals might soon explore, and 
render of the utmost importance. 

“‘ VIII.—That this Monopoly choaks many of the infant Manufactures of 
Britain as they arise, from the power it gives of lowering at pleasure the rival 
Manufactures of India in the home Market, the loss sustained being laid on such 
articles as are the produce of the soil of India, which habit has rendered necessary 
amongst us, and which are not to be obtained elsewhere ; a power that more than 
once has destroyed the manufacture of British Porcelain, and that was employed 
to oppose and bear down the manufacture of Cotton, now risen to such national 
importance, 
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‘“‘ TX,—That the injuries to Commerce and Navigation have been proportional, 
as may be clearly inferred. The practice, indeed of employing large vessels on 
overcharged freights, is an open sacrifice of the interest of the Company itself to the 
selfish views of individuals, and is an undeniable proof of the entire departure from 
the principles of fair Traffick into which this Monopoly has diverged :—that all the 
branches of those most important Manufactures employed in the building and. 
equipment of Shipping, are especially injured under the present system, which also 
obstructs the training of Mariners, on which our national safety and prosperity 
depends. 

‘“‘X.—That the progress of time and experience has now effectually removed 
the grounds on which the exclusive trade to India was originally supported, viz :— 
the danger and expense of so distant a traffic. The free trade and manufactures of 
Great Britain, have produced such an influx of wealth, and accumulation of capital 
that there is no adventure too heavy for private Merchants, or companies of 
Merchants, to undertake ; the genius, industry, and talents of our people are such 
that there is no part of the world to which they cannot make a free trade profitable 
and that nearly in proportion to its riches and population; and such are the 
skill and enterprise of our navigators, that there is no shore so dangerous, no region 
so remote, as to daunt their spirit, or prevent their approach. 

“‘ XI.—That these facts are capable of collateral proof, from the success with 
which the Merchants of Portugal carried on a trade to India without any exclusive 
Charter, for a century and upwards; and still more from the success of the 
Merchants of North America, who now traverse every part of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans with vessels of no larger a size than those usually employed on the 
Atlantic, and who with capitals comparatively insignificant, are opening most 
advantageous channels of traffic, from which the British Merchant, with prior 
claims, superior skill, and irresistible capital, is by a false policy excluded. 

“ XII.—That as it is the nature of trade to force its way through less direct 
channels, when its natural course is obstructed, the products of Britain now begin 
to be sent to the East Indies in American bottoms, and those of China and the East 
Indies to be smuggled into Britain and her Colonies, through America and Ostend, 
to the injury of the British trader and manufacturer, as well as of the British con- 
sumer, all of whose interests are thus palpably sacrificed. 

“ XIII.—That these facts while they point out the impolicy of the present 
system of East India monopoly, demonstrate also the impossibility of its being con- 
tinued without measures of rigor that the occasion will not justify, and more and 
more violence against the true principles of commerce now so well understood, and 
operating with such great and rapid influence on the national prosperity. 

““ XIV.—That clear as we are in all these views, we are yet aware that diffi- 
culties may attend the overthrow of a false system that has continued so long, 
and connected itself so widely; and we should condemn all attempts for this purpose 
that would sacrifice the interests of those immediately concerned, in expiation of the 
mistaken policy of the nation ; but we wish the public at large to see the evil of 
this monopoly in its full extent, and the collected wisdom of the Legislature to be 
employed in removing it by methods consistent with true policy and the principles 
of justice. 

“XV.—That a Petition be therefore presented to Parliament praying that 
the whole of this important subject may be taken into consideration, and that we 
may be permitted to be heard by Counsel, and, if need be, to adduce evidence 
in support of our allegations against the renewal of an exclusive Charter, by which 
our interests in common with the whole commercial, manufacturing, and by 
consequence, landed interests of the kingdom are so manifestly injured,” &c., &c. 


Then follows a few other Resolutions having reference to the mode 
of carrying out this business, such as appointing a Committee, &c., with 
which we need not trouble our readers. 
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Owing, however, to the very disturbed state of the country politically 
and commercially, the matter was reluctantly abandoned, and the mis- 
fortunes entailed upon the whole community through the anticipated war 
with France, had to be endured and shared for the time being by our 
Merchants. 


CHURCH ACCOMMODATION 


The Mayor, on the 2nd January, 1793, reported to the Council that in 
his opinion the present Churches were wholly inadequate for the great 
number of Church of England inhabitants, and that he had requested the 
Parliamentary and Parish Committees to consult together on the propriety 
of obtaining an Act for building two Churches—one at the expense of the 
Parish and the other at the expense of the Corporation. The unanimous 
opinion of these Committees was, that from the rapid increase of the town 
there was a necessity for building one or more Churches for the accommoda- 
tion of the inhabitants, but principally of the poorer class, and resolved 
that a Vestry should be called to consider the matter. The Council agreed 
to the proposal and resolved that the Corporation would be at the expense 
of one of the Churches if the Parish would erect the other, and directed this 
proposal to be laid before the Vestry. The Council went so far as to Petition 
the House of Commons for leave to bring in a Bill for this purpose (amongst 
others), but the time was not apparently ripe and the project fell through, 
nor was it revived until the year 1800. 


FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


The Mayor also reported, on the same date, that the Scholars resorting 
to the present Free School had from the great increase of the town and from 
the circumstance of the School being free to the children of all the [freemen] 
became so numerous as totally to preclude from the benefit thereof the 
sons of persons who were anyways able to bear the expense of paying for 
their education elsewhere; and that the number and reputation of the 
private schools for the education of the youth of the Established Church by 
no means kept pace with the growth and consequence of this flourishing 
town, by reason whereof many persons were obliged at great expense, added 
to the inconvenience of removing their children from under their own eye 
to send them to schools at a distance, and others were induced to submit 
their education to persons not of the Established Church. The Council 
taking these representations into their most serious consideration, and being 
of opinion that the education of youth and the superintendence of their 
moral and religious principles were matters of the highest concern both to 
the present and rising generation, and as such were objects deserving the 
utmost care and attention, and well worthy of the munificence and liberality 
of this opulent Corporation, Resolved to appoint and thereupon did appoint 
a Committee for the purpose of providing a School or Schools for the education 
of youth, to erect the requisite building, and to frame rules for the good 
government thereof, also to make such alterations as were necessary to the 
present School for rendering it more commodious for the education of the 
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children of the poorer class. The Committee was instructed to report its 
Plans to a future Council for approbation, but as this does not appear to 
have been done, it is assumed the praiseworthy intention of the Council was 
not carried out, especially as the matter was again brought up in 1801, 
when the question of removing the School to another Site was considered. 


DOCK BONDS 


The rapid extension of the dock system to cope with the increasing 
requirements of the Port naturally called for funds to carry on the works. 
These funds had to be raised from time to time by loans secured by Bonds 
upon the Dock Estate, a course that had hitherto been attended with 
success. These are matters of fiscal detail, which, however interesting they 
might be to some readers, are not considered of sufficient general interest 
to warrant a minute reference to them, or to the various monetary transac- 
tions entered into to provide for an expenditure absolutely necessary for 
the well-being of the Port, but at this particular period, when Liverpool, 
as will shortly appear, was on the eve of a great financial crisis, the desirability 
of a short reference to the difficulties attendant upon the raising of money for 
this particular purpose will be apparent. As an instance it is recorded 
that in this year (1793) £3,000 was required for dock purposes, and that 
amount was ordered to be taken up at 44 per cent. interest. At the same 
time the Treasurer reported that the sum of £30,000 ordered by the Council 
on the 7th November, 1792, to be taken up at 4 per cent. “ could not now 
be procured by reason of the present scarcity of money owing to the appre- 
hension of a War,” and as a further inducement to lenders it was ordered that 
so much of that sum as was not then procured be taken up at 44 per cent. 
Thus the Council hoped that by increasing the rate of interest the necessary 
loans would be secured. Whether this increase in the rate of interest proved 
sufficiently alluring may be doubted, as the interest on general loans had to 
be further increased to 5 per cent. later on. 


DOCK COMMITTEE 


At this time the work in connection with the management of the Dock 
Estate had assumed such dimensions as to necessitate the services of a 
Committee specially to look after dock affairs, and the ‘“‘ Dock Committee ” 
was therefore formally appointed on the 6th February, 1793, as a permanent 
Committee. It may be mentioned that from this date much interesting 
information with regard to the development of that estate and its manage- 
ment is diverted from the Council proceedings and recorded only in the 
proceedings of the Dock Committee. Many curious old-time customs are 
disclosed by their proceedings which would prove very interesting reading, 
but it would be indulging in too great a divergence from our present purpose 
to insert them here, 


WAR WITH FRANCE 


There can be no doubt that the scarcity of money, and the diffidence 
of those who were the fortunate possessors of that commodity to invest it at 
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this particular time, was attributable to the stagnation of trade consequent 
upon the unsettled state of the country through the anticipation of a war 
with France which had now resolved itself into a certainty. Liverpool was 
affected by this untoward circumstance as much, if not more, than any 
other port on the sea coast, her commercial enterprises being seriously 


curtailed and hampered by the extra dangers to which her ships were 
exposed at sea. 


On the 19th February, 1793, an Address was voted to the King, of 
which the following is the text :— 


““We your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects humbly approach your 
Throne with the warmest acknowledgements of Gratitude for the Paternal Care 
and attention uniformly shewn by your Majesty for the Welfare and happiness 
of your People and more Particularly for the recent Proof we have experienced in 
the wise Precautions and moderate measures adopted by your Majesty for pre- 
serving to your Subjects a Continuance of the Blessings of Peace, But whilst we 
lament that your Majesty’s benevolent Intentions have been frustrated by an 
unjustifiable Declaration of War and actual commencement of Hostilities against 
this Country by the persons now exercising the Powers of Government in France : 
We beg leave to assure your Majesty that we will most zealously concur with the 
rest of your Majesty’s faithful and loyal Subjects in such measures as may be 
deemed necessary for the support of the Honor and Dignity of your Majesty’s 
Crown and for the Maintenance of the National Character, Consequence and 
Independence of Great Britain.” 


The trial, conviction, and execution of Louis XVI. were matters of 
quite recent date, his execution having taken place on the 21st, and the fact 
announced to the House of Commons on the 30th January, 1793. The 
French Revolution had now been in progress for some time, and “ the persons 
exercising the powers of Government” in that unhappy country had 
declared War against all Kings and all Thrones. Germany and the Nether- 
lands had already been assailed, and Holland, our ally, was threatened. 
Wm. Pitt, the Prime Minister, on the 2nd February, during a discussion 
on French affairs in the House of Commons, said that “‘ Britain, notwith- 
standing many provocations, had carefully maintained an attitude of 
neutrality, even when in the preceding Summer France was at War with 
Austria and Prussia, and was menacing our Dutch Allies. The French, 
on their part, made similar professions of neutrality. They had 
renounced all aggression, and yet they had annexed Saxony, overran. 
Belgium, and now contemplated the invasion of Holland. They had done 
more, they had plainly menaced this Country with invasion.” Diplomatic 
correspondence proving of no avail, and the French Ambassador receiving 
orders to quit England within eight days, coupled with the fact that the 
Jacobins were rabid for war with all the world, brought matters to a climax, 
and on the ist February the French Convention declared War against Britain. 
Under these circumstances, and by the impossibility of keeping peace with 
a nation determined to make war on the whole world (to do which would 
have been to approve or sanction her crimes), was this unfortunate war 
thrust upon us, and called forth the Address we have just quoted. 
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Some of the references made to national occurrences may at first 
sight seem to have little connection with the affairs of Liverpool itself, 
but they are more or less necessary to account for and explain the actions of 
the Council in many instances, where, without a knowledge of the country’s 
general affairs, such actions, supported only by the town’s bare records, 
so often barren in expression of motive (except the information disclosed in 
Royal Addresses), would be devoid of that lucidity so essential to a proper 
understanding of the aims and objects of the Council at certain times, 
especially in an era when the town was becoming yearly more in touch with 
and dependent upon business transactions with distant parts of the country. 
This, it is apprehended, is a sufficient apology for introducing such matter 
into these pages, which while interesting in itself, cannot, on the grounds 
stated, be charged with irrelevancy. 


PROTECTION OF AFRICAN TRADERS 


The Mayor reported on the 6th March, that in consequence of a letter 
from Bamber Gascoyne, one of the Borough Representatives in Parliament, 
written at the request of William Pitt (Chancellor of the Exchequer) he had 
caused a general meeting to be held of the Merchants and Underwriters of the 
Port to appoint a delegation to wait upon Mr. Pitt and the Earl of Chatham 
(first Lord of the Admiralty) “‘ to represent to them the necessity of a naval 
force being immediately dispatched for the protection of the British Shipping 
now on the coast of Africa, and for the convoy and protection of every branch 
of their trade,’ &c. The delegates appointed were Messrs. George Case, 
Richard Walker, John Peter Richards, and Peter Whitfield Brancker, who 
were thanked for their readiness in undertaking the duty, and their expenses 
were ordered to be paid. 


COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION 


Thus, it will be seen, that the year 1793 was ushered in with a general 
depression in commercial and financial circles, to cope with which the 
Council adopted measures unprecedented in their originality and boldness, 
involving the hypothecation of the town’s credit and resources to an extent 
never before experienced. The seriousness of this commercial depression, 
which affected not Liverpool alone, but the whole country, will be best 
conveyed in the words of the Council minute recorded at a Meeting held on 
the 2oth March, 1793, as follows :— 


“The Mayor having reported to this Council that the late extensive failures 
Particularly of some great Commercial and Banking Houses in London were 
almost immediately followed with the failure of a very old and Principal Banking 
House in Liverpool.—That the latter failure had now caused such an alarm in this 
Town and its Neighbourhood that not only the other Banking Houses were greatly 
Distressed, but there was an Apprehension of a general Calamity to the Merchants, 
Traders and Inhabitants of this Place and to the County of Lancaster at large from 
the Shock to Public Confidence and from the want of immediate Pecuniary resource, 
That under this Impression he had this day held a Meeting of some of the Principal 
Merchants in the Exchange at which several Resolutions were entered into and they 
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had unanimously subscribed the following Paper earnestly requesting him to 
Convene the Common Council to consider whether it might not be proper to offer 
the Corporate Seal to the Bank of England for a Loan of Money to assist the Credit 
of this Place by an Application under the direction of a Committee composed of an 
equal number of Members of the Common Council and of respectable Merchants out 
of Council or to consider whether it was possible for the Common Council by taking 
measures in their Corporate Capacity to avert the Common Ruin that seemed 
to threaten the Commerce of the Town. It is therefore now unanimously resolved 
by this Council that the very unprecedented and truly alarming state of the Public 
Credit of this Country and of this Town in Particular does in the opinion of this 
Council well justify the Meeting of the Merchants held here this day and the 
Requisition made to the Mayor for the Convening of this Special Council, That 
the representations now made of the Distresses of all Commercial Persons in this 
Town do well Deserve the very serious attention of this Council so as to induce 
them to consider whether any and what effectual relief can be afforded in their 
Corporate Capacity. That they therefore do now nominate the following Six 
Members of the Common Council viz., Mr. Mayor, Mr. Ald’n Earle, Mr. Ald’n 
William Crosbie Junr., Mr. Ald’n Case, Mr. Brooks and Mr, Statham, a Committee to 
Confer with the same Number of Gentlemen appointed by the Merchants at large 
at their Meeting held this day in the Exchange ; that such Committee be requested 
to prepare themselves with a Report of what they may consider proper to be done. 
The same to be made at a further Special Council which the Mayor is now requested 
to call to be held to Morrow Evening at Six o’Clock.” 
“* The said Requisition is in the words following, viz’t. :— 
“20th March 1793—We whose names are hereunto subscribed do hereby 
request the Worshipful Clayton Tarleton Esq. Mayor of Liverpool will be 
pleased to Summon a Special Council for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the Measure of offering the Corporate Seal in Security to the Bank 
of England for the support of Public Credit in Liverpool under such restrictions 
and regulations as a Committee of the Six following Gentlemen, viz’t Mr. 
John Brown, Mr. Richard Walker, Mr. Edward Falkner, Mr. Thomas Hay- 
hurst, Mr. Jacob Nelson and Mr. Thomas Leyland, in conjunction with an equal 
number of Gentlemen to be appointed by the Common Council shall direct.’’ 


The above Requisition was signed by 112 Merchants. 


As arranged, the Council met on the following day, when the Com- 
mittee’s voluminous Report was read and confirmed, and a deputation 
appointed to wait upon Mr. Pitt (the Prime Minister), the Directors of the 
Bank of England, and such other persons as might be thought necessary, 
to carry out its recommendations. This Report, the production of the joint 
Committees of the Council and the Merchants, was to the following effect :— 


Mr. John Brown was appointed Chairman of the Committee. An 
interview was held with Messrs. Rd. Heywood and Jas. Gregson on behalf 
of four Banking Houses, viz.: Wm. Clarke & Sons, Arthur Heywood, 
Sons, & Co., Wm. Gregson, Sons, & Co., and Staniforth, Ingram, Bold, and 
Daltera. It was found that £100,000 would be sufficient to answer the 
present exigencies of the town and neighbourhood and that it was expedient 
for the recovery and preservation of the public credit that the most effectual 
and speedy method should be adopted for carrying this desirable end into 
execution. That from the present unfortunate situation of many very 
considerable commercial and banking houses in the Metropolis and in 
other large trading towns and the similar accidents which had happened 
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to some and might probably happen to other respectable houses in Liverpool 
unless the public confidence was restored, it was the opinion of the Com- 
mittee that the most desirable method of obtaining the loan or credit then 
wanted would be by an application from the Corporation to the Bank of 
England through the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt and the other Lords of the 
Treasury, and that such loan, when obtained, should, under the direction 
of a Committee, be advanced to the various Banking Houses, upon security, 
within 15 months from the then present time, beyond which period the 
Committee considered no further advance would be necessary or should 
be made. Particulars of the investigation made by the Committee, and 
of the several funds and sources of commerce in Liverpool were submitted 
to the Council as grounds whereby might appear the solid, extensive, and 
progressive increase of the trade and real value of the property in the 
town, not only with a view to restore the public confidence as to the credit 
of the Bankers and Merchants in general, but to satisfy the minds of the 
Treasury Lords and the Bank Directors as to the sufficiency of the proposed 
security. The Committee then recommended the appointment of a deputa- 
tion to wait upon the Lords of the Treasury and the Directors of the Bank 
of England to secure the loan of £100,000 upon Bond under the Corporate 
Seal, subject, of course, to the existing liabilities of the Corporate Estate 
and to other necessary conditions. The Committee trusted that such a 
measure could not possibly be attended with any danger or difficulties to 
the Corporate Estate, but on the contrary, by restoring the public credit 
of the town and the confidence which, upon the most solid grounds ought 
to be placed in the extent and magnitude of its trade, and the general 
stability of the persons employed in it, would have the effect of maintaining 
and supporting the value and consequence of that very Estate with all 
its appendages and advantages, which then formed so essential a part of 
the dignity, riches, and welfare of that great commercial Nation at that - 
important crisis. 


NEGOTIABLE NOTES 


These negotiations, however, did not prove successful, but their failure 
suggested to the Delegates an alternative course, one that will ever remain 
memorable in the annals of Liverpool, the nature of which the Mayor 
reported to the Council on the 15th April, 1793. He stated that from the 
very urgent necessity of removing with the greatest expedition possible 
the present stagnation of credit in Liverpool, he and the other Delegates 
thought it their duty to apply, and had accordingly applied, to Parliament 
by Petition on behalf of the Corporation, for leave to bring in a Bill for 
the purpose of empowering the Corporation to issue negotiable notes to a 
certain amount, and for a given period, on the credit of the Corporate 
Estate. The Council thereupon ratified and confirmed every step the 
delegates had taken and empowered them to take every expedient and 
necessary measure to carry the same into effect, stipulating only that 
they should consent to part of the Commissioners to be named for carrying 
out the provisions of the Act being gentlemen not members of the Council, 
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that step being considered very much conducive to obtaining the confidence 
of the public in the issue of the Notes. 

As this Petition led to the passing of the Act of Parliament authorizing 
the issue of these negotiable notes it is desirable to set out its clauses in 
order to shew the grounds upon which the application was based. They 
are as follows :— 


“That the Trade and Commerce of the Town of Liverpool and the various 
Manuilactures in its Neighbourhood have of late Years greatly increased and were 
continuing to do so till the Stagnation of Credit which has lately taken place both 
there and in other parts of the Kingdom checked the same and occasioned serious 
Alarms of further inconvenience. 

“That in the Event of such a want of Credit being even of a short duration 
your Petitioners have great reason to apprehend the Town of Liverpool will be 
greatly injured thereby and that the Manufacturers and Traders throughout the 
County of Lancaster will feel the Effects of it to a very great extent by which 
the Interest of the Public and of individuals will be materially affected and the 
Estate of the Corporation of Liverpool will be much lessened in its value 

“That this Alarming Evil may, your Petitioners humbly conceive be remedied 
by Authority being given to the Corporation of the said Town to issue Negociable 
Notes for different sums of Money in the whole considerably below the value 
of their Estates after making allowance for their present Debts, the Notes to be 
payable with lawful Interest thereon or otherwise at a time to be limited, Provision 
being made that the Estate of the said Corporation shall be subjected, after paying 
the existing Debt due by it, to the discharge of such Notes at the period at which 
they shall become payable. 

“With this View Your Fetitioners are desirous of laying before the House 
a Precise Statement of their Property and of the Engagements to which it is liable 
in order to enable the House to Judge of the Grounds of this Application. 

“‘ Your Petitioners therefore humbly Pray this Honourable House to take the 
particular circumstances of the Case into Consideration and to give Your Petitioners 
leave to present a Petition to this Honourable House for leave to bring in a Bill 
to enable the said Corporation of Liverpool to raise a certain Sum of Money on 
the credit of their Estates forthe purposes abovementioned notwithstanding the 
time limited for receiving Petitions for Private Bills is elapsed.”’ 


As a result of this Petition and the subsequent introduction of the 
Bill an Act (33 Geo. III. c. 31) was obtained, entituled ‘‘ An Act to enable 
the Common Council of the Town of Liverpool in the County of Lancaster 
on behalf and on account of the Corporation of the said Town to issue 
Negotiable Notes for a limited time and to a limited amount,” and received 
the Royal assent on the roth May, 1793. 

It will be noticed that the idea of issuing Negotiable Notes, which 
proved so great a boon to Liverpool at this critical period, did not originate 
with the Council itself, but apparently from the fertile brains of the Delegates. 
Whether any suggestion of such an alternative course, in case of failure to 
negotiate the proposed loan of £100,000, had been previously made cannot 
be stated, but the steps taken by the Delegates, which, from the words 
used by the Mayor we can only conclude were taken on their own initiative, 
saved the situation. 

It is unnecessary to set out the clauses of this Act, as it is like all Acts 
of Parliament, encumbered with a vast amount of reiterative verbiage of 
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the most patience-trying description, and we will therefore merely state 
very shortly its principal provisions. Power is given to the Common 
Council to issue for two years, from the 25th May, 1793, either for value 
received or upon satisfactory security, Notes payable to bearer, for £50 
and {100 bearing legal interest, and after the expiration of the said two 
years to make a like issue during the space of five months, bearing legal 
interest on the 25th May, 1796. Also from time to time during two years 
and five months from the first mentioned date to issue Notes on the like 
conditions for £5 and {10 payable to bearer on demand without interest ; 
all which notes were to be negotiable in the same manner as Notes of 
Bankers, &c., but the total amount of such notes to be issued or to be in 
circulation should never at any one time exceed £300,000. The smaller 
notes were not to be suable, although payable on demand, during the 
first three years but immediately on the expiration of the three years they 
became suable and the moneys recoverable from the Corporation in manner 
provided by the Act, and in the meantime the holders of such notes had a 
right to exchange them for interest Notes. That is to say the holders of 
the smaller notes could within the two years and five months present them 
to the Corporation and receive in exchange an equal amount in value of 
the higher notes bearing interest at the current rates. In the same way 
holders of the £50 and {100 notes desiring to exchange them for notes of 
the lower denomination could do so, receiving accrued interest on the 
surrendered notes up to the day of exchange. In case of refusal to comply 
with the directions of this Clause, the Corporation were liable to forfeit 
£100 in each case. The Act then provides for the recovery of money due 
on these notes by action at law with costs of suit. The expenses of 
obtaining the Act were to be defrayed by the Corporation out of their 
revenues and estates, and upon final settlement, any profits accruing from 
the transactions were to be applied to the sole use of the Corporation: 
An account of the Notes issued and of the value and securities taken therefor 
and of the Notes in circulation was to be presented to each House of Parlia- 
ment once a year. To protect the public, the Council was prohibited 
during the said term of three years from trading in any goods, &c., or dealing 
with any of the Stock, moneys, or effects belonging to the Corporation 
under a heavy penalty, except with regard to Bills of Exchange, Bullion 
Gold or Silver, or in selling any goods bona-fide deposited as security for 
Notes issued and not redeemed within three months after the agreed time, 
or selling goods the produce of lands belonging to the Corporation. AI! 
sales of lands, &c., by the Corporation during the continuance of the Act 
were to be made for a full and valuable consideration, the proceeds to be 
applied only towards the discharge of the existing debts of the Corporation 
or the debts incurred under the Act or to the purchase of other lands, &c., 
subject to the said Debts. 

This Act being now upon the Statute Book, the Council held a special 
meeting on the 18th May, 1793, to receive the report of the Delegates 
and to adopt measures for carrying out the provisions of the Act. The 
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Council was unanimously of opinion that the business would be best con- 
ducted under the inspection of a joint Committee, to be composed of nine 
members of the Council and nine persons who were not members, all of 
whom were named by the Council. A further special meeting was held. 
on the 27th May, when (amongst other things) a Report of the Committee 
was adopted setting out the officers required and the regulations and 
machinery necessary for transacting the business. The officers suggested 
were—a Secretary, whose duty was to attend the meetings, keep a record 
of the proceedings, draw out Rules, &c. ;—an Actuary, to see the orders 
of the Committee fulfilled, keep the Books, Accounts, &c., to make and 
receive payments, and generally to keep the Committee informed as to 
the amount of the Notes issued, the security in hand, &c. ;—a Broker, to 
value the goods, &c., offered as security for loans ;—a Warehousekeeper, to 
receive and deliver the goods deposited as security and to assist the Actuary ; 
—and a secondary and other Clerks to be employed as occasion required. 
Various other administrative arrangements suggested in the Report were 
adopted, the proper conduct of the whole business necessitating the 
establishment of an entirely new and somewhat extensive branch of the 
Corporate Service for the time being, requiring a separate bureau for the 
work, and the Council decreed that the public office in which the business 
was to be carried on should be called “‘ The Corporation Loan Office.”’ 

The Actuary (John Wilson, Merchant) received a Salary of 312 guineas, 
and the Broker (Edward Rogers, Merchant), £100 per annum. 

The issue of these Notes by the Corporation, coupled with the willing 
co-operation of the Merchants by receiving them in payment for goods, 
secured the success of the measure in an eminent degree. Confidence 
was restored, goods were bought and sold and the notes received in payment 
with the same feeling of security as if they had been ordinary Bank Notes, 
and it is not recorded that the Corporate Estate suffered in any way. 

The signal success of this venture and the beneficent effect it had 
upon the commercial community encouraged the Council to petition 
Parliament for an extension of the time limited by the Act for the circulation 
or issue of these useful Notes. This they resolved to do on the 12th March, 
1795, by seeking a renewal of the Act for a further term of three years, 
viz., to the 25th May, 1799. In support of the application the annual 
Report of the Committee was ordered to be submitted to the House of 
Commons, in which Report it is certified that the Notes issued up to the 
28th February, 1795, amounted to £140,390, that the value and securities 
received for the same amounted to £155,907. 16s. 6d., and that the value of 
the Notes in circulation on that date was £35,315. This extension does 
not appear to have been granted, or probably its necessity vanished, for 
nothing more is recorded of the matter until the 7th September, 1796, 
when a final settlement of affairs is alluded to and the thanks of the Council 
were given to the gentlemen of the Committee who were not members of 
the Council for their services, and the freedom of the Borough presented 
to such of them as were not already free, viz., Moses Benson, William 
Cubbin, Thomas Alison, and Pudsey Dawson. In addition, Thomas 
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Tarleton Falkner, the infant son of Edward Falkner (another member of 
the Committee, but already a Freeman) was to be complimented with the 
freedom in acknowledgment of his father’s services in obtaining the Act. 

It may be observed that about this time (1796-7) a similar system 
was adopted by the Government on a like national occasion, when the 
enormous demands of Pitt, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, upon the 
Bank of England, caused a suspension of its cash payments, and as a 
consequence the Bank was empowered to issue small notes for the accom- 
modation of the public instead of guineas. 

In concluding the notice of this now historic incident we cannot but 
express a regret that no genuine sample of these notes has been preserved 
by the Corporation, although several are in the hands of private individuals. 
This is unaccountable, for it is recorded in the Minutes of the Council for 
December, 1818, that certain of the Charters and other documents then 
deposited in the Iron Chest (the Town’s Chest) were taken out for the 
purpose of being copied and translated, and a list of these documents is 
set forth, the final item being “‘ Plate for engraving the Negociable Notes 
issued by the Corporation and sundry parcels of the Notes tied up.” As 
neither the Plate nor the parcels are now in the possession of the Corporation, 
it would be very interesting to know how, when, and why they disappeared. 


FRENCH PRISONERS 


The war with France stirred up the usual military and naval enthusiasm 
of Liverpool, with the result that through the activity displayed by our 
ships the number of French prisoners of war captured by them, as Privateers, 
became so great that accommodation could only be found for them in the 
new Gaol (Great Howard Street), and a Contract for letting certain parts 
of that establishment for their detention was entered into by the Mayor 
in June, 1793, with the Commissioners for sick and hurt Seamen. At its 
inception this arrangement was only considered to be of a temporary 
character, but events proved the contrary, for the Gaol was occupied by 
these prisoners for many years and doubtless entailed much expense and 
inconvenience on the town. 


MAYOR’S ALLOWANCE 


On the 4th December, 1793, the Council tendered its thanks to the 
ex-Mayor (Clayton Tarleton, Esq., of whom we will hear more later on) for 
his services during his (second consecutive) year of office, and increased the 
allowance to £800, at the same time ordering that in future only one dinner 
be allowed at each quarter sessions, the expenses of which were to be 
managed by the Treasurer. 


CORPORATE FINANCE 


_The prevalent scarcity of money hampered the ordinary loan trans- 
actions of the Corporation, so that it became very difficult to meet the Bond 
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Creditors who called in their investments, and as an inducement for them 
to allow the money to remain with the Corporation, the Treasurer was 
authorised to raise the interest to 5 per cent. under the directions of the 
Finance Committee. 


HAYMARKET 


The tendency of trades and professions to congregate within certain 
circumscribed areas has always been noticeable; Doctors, Lawyers, Ship- 
owners, Provision Merchants, &c., even now have their own particular 
districts where their offices and business premises are located. That the 
practice is not a new one may be inferred from the fact that a similar course 
was adopted at this time with regard to the concentration of our ordinary 
Markets—when one Market was compulsorily removed from its place the 
others followed automatically “‘ as the night the day” to the new centre. 
The Haymarket was established at the foot of Shaws Brow about the middle 
of the 18th Century, but there is no evidence to fix the exact date. Being on 
the confines of an expanding town, accessible equally from the North, East 
and South, perhaps no situation could have been fixed upon more suitable 
for the purpose, and the adaptability of the site to the requirements of the 
time probably acted as an incentive to the Council for extending its sphere 
of Market operations in this direction, with a view of establishing in this 
district the contemplated covered Markets which were now for the first time 
engaging the attention of the Corporation. The question of erecting a 
Market in this neighbourhood had been under the consideration of the Select 
Committee for some time, and several recommendations had been made 
to the Council for the adoption of a scheme to that end, but hitherto without 
effect. Thus, on the 17th December, 1793, the committee expressed the 
opinion that certain land at the foot of Shaws Brow should be appropriated 
to the purpose for which it had been purchased, viz., that of a public Market, 
and that it be again recommended to the Council to erect a Market upon it 
agreeable to Plans then produced, &c. A week later, the recommendation 
was renewed, the Committee enlarging their opinion by stating that the 
situation was an eligible one for trying the experiment of establishing 
detached Markets upon regular Plans, &c., and being also convinced that 
such Markets would not only be attended with great public convenience, but 
that they were capable of being made very productive to the Corporation 
Estate. The persistency with which the Committee adhered to their views, 
culminated in a Resolution of the 5th February, 1794, recommending the 
Council to appropriate the land at the bottom of Shaws Brow for the purpose 
of a public Market at an estimated cost of £1,191, and the work was ordered 
to be carried out. Up to this time the Markets were all held in the open air, 
e.g., not in buildings erected for the purpose (except in the case of the old 
Fish Markets), and this appears to be the first attempt to provide a building 
or covered area within which to conduct market business. It is difficult to 
locate the exact site that was intended to be appropriated for this purpose, 
but knowing that Richmond’s and Scarisbrick’s Almshouses stood at the 
bottom of Shaws Brow (south side), and were, about this time, pulled down 
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and removed to another site, it is a reasonable inference, in the absence 
of definite information to the contrary, that the land upon which the Alms- 
houses stood was that proposed to be allocated to Market purposes. It is, 
however, certain that the proposal to erect a Market hereabouts was never 
carried out. 

While admitting that the site of this proposed Market is purely con- 
jectural (and the mention of it is material only as shewing the intentions 
of the Council with regard to Market developments), it may be interesting 
to say a few words with respect to the Haymarket in close proximity thereto. 
Perhaps no thoroughfare in Liverpool is more familiar to residents than the 
Old Haymarket. The origin of its name does not require explanation. 
On the Plan of Liverpool (previously referred to) made by John Eyes in 1765, 
is distinctly shewn a thoroughfare running between Byrom Street and White- 
chapel or Frogg Lane, called the “‘ Haymarket.” At this time there stood, 
on the east side, some old houses, forming a street called Rimmington Row 
(so called after Edward Rimmington, who was Lessee of lands in the 
immediate neighbourhood). These houses were not removed until about 
1840 (under the powers of the Improvement Act of 1838), so that this Hay- 
market, whatever its utility may have been at that time, confined as it was 
within limits so narrow as to leave very little space for the display of agri- 
cultural produce, the houses on the east side occupying a great portion of the 
ground between the present St. John’s Gardens and the existing buildings 
on the west side of the present Old Haymarket, impresses one, as a contrast, 
with the thought that the space, open as it now is, would certainly be wholly 
inadequate for such a purpose, under present-day conditions, even if other 
exigencies did not render it impossible. This Market was held here for 
some years, but was removed to Lime Street (then called Lime Kiln Lane) 
early in the 19th century, to an open space near the South end of the land 
upon which St. George’s Hall now stands, and continued there until about 
1840, when it was again disturbed, the changes occasioned by the Improve- 
ment Act then taking effect. Part of the business went to the south or 
south-east end of the town (in the vicinity of Olive Street), and part to the 
north, Great Homer Street. The southern Market did not long remain, 
but the north still exists, and after several alterations and enlargements is 
now a very important depot for the wholesale distribution of Hay, Provender, 
Vegetables, &c. Although there is now no other Haymarket, it still retains 
the name of the ‘‘ North Haymarket,” 

With regard to the Lime Street site it is somewhat strange that the 
name of Haymarket has entirely died out, and very few know that it ever 
existed there, but the original market place still retains the name, and it 
may not be too much to say that the dilapidated-looking buildings now 
standing on the western side are an eyesore to the public and a blemish 
on their magnificent surroundings, and ought to have been demolished long 
ago to make room for the erection of a fine public or other building more 
in keeping with the grandeur of the environs, so as to complete the architec- 
tural splendour of a place that cannot (notwithstanding this blemish) be 
equalled, outside of London, by any city or town in the country. 
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Leaving this matter to the unbiassed opinions of our readers, we now 
turn to the current events which were occupying the attention of the 
authorities at this period. 


OLD EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 


Considerable interest attaches to the origin of the magnificent pile now 
forming the Exchange Buildings of Liverpool. The present structure is of 
comparatively recent date, having been erected some 45 years ago, but it is 
interesting to trace the early history of the first Exchange buildings which 
formed then, no less than their successors do now, so important a feature in 
the commercial life of Liverpool. Prior to the end of the 18th century, the 
Rialto of Liverpool was the streets in the vicinity of the Town Hall (then 
known as the Exchange), which were frequented by the Merchants who had 
no specific place they could call their own (such as they have to-day in the 
semi-secluded purlieus of the Exchange Flags), where they could meet in a 
general way, discuss commercial matters, buy or sell their merchandise, 
and transact other business in connection therewith free from that dis- 
turbing, distracting, and annoying interruption inseparable from the 
ordinary traffic of the town. Such a want having become acute, a 
Society of Merchants, Bankers and Underwriters was formed, who, in 1793, 
presented a Petition to the Council stating that their business rendered daily 
attendance in the Exchange a necessity, and suggested the expediency of 
appropriating to the use and accommodation of the trade of the town the 
lower part of the new building (the Town Hall) adjoining to and communi- 
cating with the north walk of the Exchange, and requesting that the same 
might be accordingly appropriated under such regulations as the Council 
should adopt. This request of the Merchants, though not appearing to bear 
the stamp of extravagance, or to ask much from the Corporation, failed to 
meet with a ready response. The Council may have been willing to assist 
them in the matter, but no definite steps were taken to that end for some 
years. Though in this proposition there is no mention of any outlay on the 
part of the Corporation to fit the building for the required purpose, it is 
only reasonable to suppose that an acquiescence would entail some cost upon 
them, and, further, the large expenditure only recently incurred by the Council 
in the erection of the new Town Hall, together with the subsequent additional 
outlay devolving upon them through the fire which partially destroyed that 
building two years later, may, in some measure, account for the delay in 
arriving at aconclusion. The delay may probably have inconvenienced the 
Merchants fro tem., but it at least gave them time to mature their plans 
and come to a better understanding as to their requirements. So it was 
not until the 21st March, 1801, that the Council was called upon to consider 
a further application by the Society of Merchants “‘ for assistance to enable 
them to erect a public extensive and ornamental building for the general 
accommodation of the Merchants, Traders and other inhabitants of the 
town.” This application bore a very different complexion to that put 
forward in 1793, and by its very boldness enlisted the sympathies of the 
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Council. On the scheme being explained by several Members of the Council 
who had attended the meetings of the Merchants a resolution was passed 
to the effect that the Council, highly approving of the intentions of the 
Merchants, desired the Select Finance Committee to confer with them and 
authorised the purchase of lands in the neighbourhood with a view of reselling 
parts of the same to the Merchants, and eventually to adopt such plans as 
might be required for obtaining the situation recommended to carry this 
great undertaking into effect. Nothing apparently was done by the 
Committee at the moment, but the matter was revived in the following year. 
The Council, on the 3rd February, 1802, on the application of the Chairman 
of the Society of Merchants and Subscribers to the Scheme for erecting the 
intended buildings to the northward of the Exchange, as mentioned in the 
resolution of the 21st March, 1801, authorised the sealing of such a Petition 
to Parliament in favour of the scheme or undertaking as might be deemed 
reasonable for the encouragement and support of the said undertaking and 
giving assistance to have the same properly carried into effect. It is 
unnecessary to detail the further negotiations, but enough to state that after 
a delay of nearly two years the scheme was finally launched and the first 
stone of these buildings (which for magnificence and architectural beauty 
were considered the finest yet erected in Liverpool) was laid in 1803, and the 
structure finished in 1809, at a total cost of {110,848. Magnificent and 
substantial as these buildings were in their day, they only lasted 60 years, 
the present more ornate and commodious buildings being erected about the 
year 1864. 


THE ROYAL LIVERPOOL VOLUNTEERS 


While importuning the Government to furnish the means of protection 
for vessels at sea during this disturbed time, as we have seen by the Petition 
to the King in 1793, Liverpool did not disregard her liabilities or obligations 
in the matter of safeguarding home interests. What had been done on 
previous occasions, under somewhat similar circumstances, she was ready 
and willing to do again, with a military ardour that few towns could equal, 
by raising land forces not only for the protection of the town, but for the 
service of the Country at large. At this time two distinguished Army 
Captains (Blair and O’Connor) were present in Liverpool for the purpose 
of raising Regiments in the King’s name, and to give a dignified distinction 
to these Corps, it was proposed to name them “ The Royal Liverpool Blues ” 
and “The Royal Liverpool Volunteers.” In furtherance of this object a 
special Council was held on the 12th June, 1794, to consider the propriety 
of petitioning His Majesty for permission to confer those appellations upon 
the Regiments, A resolution was passed approving of ‘Captain Blair’s 
very patriotic offer of raising a Regiment for the purpose of strengthening 
the hands of Government and taking into consideration the very respectable 
Petition of the Bankers, Merchants, Shipowners, Manufacturers and other 
the principal inhabitants of this town now presented to this Council, as 
well as the very high character Captain Blair is universally acknowledged 
to bear, doth most willingly comply with the Prayer of the Petition in giving 
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its sanction for his Regiment having the name of the Royal Liverpool 
Volunteers.” On this subject the Mayor presented a letter addressed to the 
Council on the 1st October, 1794, from Isaac Gascoyne, a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in rae Army, and a Captain in H.M. Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards, 
as follows :— 


“*Gentlemen,—In the present critical situation of Public affairs, it is my 
intention to solicit permission of His Majesty to raise a Regiment of Infantry 
to be put on the Army Establishment and to be at the Command of the King 
to act with His Majesty’s other Troops wherever it may be required. 

“This at the present period of the War will be an arduous undertaking, and 
it will give additional vigour to my measures to be Honor’d with the Public Counte- 
nance and support, of so important and so respectable a part of the Community 
of Liverpool as its Body Corporate. 

“Indulge me therefore with the liberty of requesting your Assistance in 
obtaining a Public Provincial Name for this Corps and your permission to call it a 
Regiment to be raised under the Auspices and Encouragement of the Corporation 
of Liverpool. 

““T have three years had the Honor of holding the Rank of Lieutenant Colonel 
in the Army and have served most of the present war on the Continent. This I 
mention as a Professional Claim to the Honor of raising this Regiment. I shall 
decline any further recital of Personal Service relating to myself. 

“*T have the Honor to be with great respect Gents. Your most obd’t Serv’t 

“Ts, GASCOYNE.” 


The Council was further informed by a Member that it was Colonel 
Gascoyne’s particular wish that the Regiment should be called “‘ The Royal 
Liverpool Volunteers,’ and that the Council should adopt measures for 
obtaining such name and for publicly notifying its approbation of raising 
the Regiment itself. It was thereupon resolved that as vigorous measures 
in the prosecution of the war were most likely to be followed with a speedy 
and honourable peace, the Council approved of the Colonel’s intention and 
requested the Mayor and Magistrates to give it all the assistance in their 
power. The Town Clerk was instructed to send copies of the proceedings 
to the Secretary-at-War and to Colonel Gascoyne. Further, to encourage 
and support the movement in a substantial form the Council on the same 
date resolved to subscribe £1,000 towards raising what was then termed a 
“Regiment of Fencibles,’”’ in accordance with a resolution adopted at a 
meeting called by the High Sheriff on the 22nd September. 

Colonel Gascoyne, brother of Bamber Gascoyne, at this time M.P.” for 
Liverpool, afterwards became a General, and served in nine successive Parlia- 
ments, extending over a period of 35 years. His Portrait now hangs in the 
Town Hall. 


FISHING TRADE 


In connection with the fishing trade of Liverpool—for very many years 
the staple industry of the town—an entry occurs on the 2nd July, 1794, 
indicative of the falling off of that pursuit, no doubt consequent upon the 
introduction into commercial circles of much more remunerative and 
important articles of merchandise. The Mayor proposed to grant a bounty 
of 20s. per ton per annum upon the measurement tonnage of the first five 
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boats belonging to the town employed in this trade only, not being under 
20 nor exceeding 35 tons, the bounty to be continued for 3 years certain, 
and to be under the control of the Dock Committee. The whole question 
was referred to that Committee, but probably at that time they had so much 
business on hand with regard to the extension and management of the docks 
as to debar them from devoting time to the consideration of this subject. 
In any case it is not recorded that any steps were taken in the matter and 
the proposition therefore fell through. Thus the old industry which had 
been such a fruitful source of income to the town in years gone by was left 
to struggle on as best it could, still, it is a tribute to the value and importance 
of the trade that such a suggestion should be made in order to sustain its 
existence. j 


VOTING IN COUNCIL 


On the same date (2nd July, 1794) an order was made regulating the 
procedure of the Council with regard to voting, which prescribed that the 
votes should begin with the youngest Councilman who had not served the 
office of Mayor, and so to the eldest, then the Town Clerk ; then the Bailiffs ; 
then the Aldermen, beginning with the youngest and so proceeding to the 
eldest ; then the Recorder, and, last of all, the Mayor. 


NAVAL OFFICERS 


On the same date an address of thanks was ordered to be drawn up 
and presented to Sir John Jervis and Sir Charles Grey for their brilliant 
services in the West Indies, and to Lord Howe and those Flag Officers 
under him whose conduct had been publicly approved by His Majesty in the 
late Review of the Fleet at Portsmouth, “ for the very eminent and important 
services lately rendered by them to their Country; and that the Freedom 
of the Borough be presented to the said Officers.” 

Lord Howe had for some years done much towards sustaining the 
prestige of the British Navy in many battles and skirmishes with the French 
Fleet, both in the West Indies and in Mediterranean waters, but the occasion 
which called forth the recognition of the Liverpool Corporation was the 
defeat by him of the French off the coast of Brittany in May, 1794, opposed 
as he was by a greatly superior force, both as regards the number of men and 
weight of metal. It is related of him that on his attending divine service 
on his return, the parson, aware of his presence, preached from the text, 
“Lord, how wondrous are thy works.” 

Sir Charles Grey, in the spring of this year, took the French island of 
Martinique and other places, in which operations the Duke of Kent, father 
of the late Queen Victoria, also distinguished himself. 

As a naval Commander Sir John Jervis had ably acquitted himself: 
He obtained the credit of defeating the great Spanish Fleet which was 
intended to co-operate with France in the invasion of Ireland in 1797, though 
Nelson is said to have been the real hero on this occasion. Sir John was 
afterwards created Earl of St. Vincent in commemoration of the battle 
fought off the Cape of that name. 


— ~—-« 
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FIRE IN THE TOWN HALL 


The beginning of the year 1795 was rendered locally notable by a 
disastrous fire that occurred at the Town Hall, which, though not totally 
destroying it, caused great consternation, trouble, and loss to the Council. 
A very full account of this misfortune is set out in the town’s records, 
but it is only proposed to give here an epitome thereof, sufficient to shew 
the importance of the event, the means adopted for the subjugation of 
the fire, and the resultant damage. In speaking of this episode one cannot 
refrain from using some of the language appearing in the records as evidencing 
the strong effect it had upon the minds and feelings of the people concerned, 
as well as indicating the disadvantages under which they laboured in their 
endeavours to quell the outbreak. 


The fire occurred on the 18th January, and a special Council was 
summoned for the 20th to meet at the house of Daniel Dale in Water Street 
“for the purpose of taking into consideration and determining upon the 
measures proper to be adopted in consequence of the dreadful conflagration 
which on Sunday morning last took place in and destroyed the Exchange 
of this town.” There were present John Shaw, Esq., Mayor, and 28 others. 


This reference to the destruction of the building, as we shall see later 
on, was an exaggerated view of the damage sustained, doubtless due to the 
great alarm occasioned by so untoward an event and the wild excitement 
of the moment. 


Considering the primitive and inadequate means at hand for arresting 
so serious an outbreak, it is a matter of congratulation that, bad as matters 
were, the devastation wrought did not assume much greater proportions or 
result in much more serious loss than actually occurred. Daniel Dale’s 
house, it may be mentioned, was an Inn known as “The King’s Arms 
Tavern,” No. 5, Water Street. 


The first step the Council took was to appoint a Committee (1) To 
make a strict enquiry into the cause of the fire; (2) To take an account of 
the state of the building and furniture and to direct proper measures for 
securing the same; (3) To obtain reports from the Corporation Officers 
as to the state of the papers belonging to their respective offices; and (4) 
To provide proper places for the transaction of Corporate business to 
prevent further interruption thereto. 


The Deputy Town Clerk reported that the Charters, Council Books, 
and Deeds were then lodged in the Town Clerk’s Office in Fenwick Street, 
and the Committee was desired to fix upon some safe place where they 
could be deposited, together with the Chest containing the Corporation 
Seal. 

Alderman Clayton Tarleton was appointed Chairman of the Committee, 
and he on the 4th February following presented a report to the Council 
detailing all the circumstances attending the fire and the evidence furnished 
by witnesses thereon. This report and evidence was ordered to be entered 
at length on the Council Minutes “as furnishing an historical narrative 
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of that calamitous event.” The following extracts from the report, it is 
premised, will not be uninteresting. 

In dealing with the first head the Report states that in order to satisfy 
their (the Committee’s) minds respecting the cause of the fire, they thought 
it indispensably necessary strictly to examine as well into the general 
conduct of the Exchange Keeper both at and a few days previous to the 
commencement of the fire. For that purpose they entered into a very 
solemn examination of him personally. They also requested the attendance 
of such persons as were first alarmed and had been witnesses of the earliest 
appearances and progress of the fire. They likewise thought it necessary 
to take the opinion of experienced workmen and other persons respecting 
the unusual rapidity of the flames, a suggestion having been put forward 
that the fire had been wilfully occasioned, but the result of such enquiries 
led the Committee to conclude that the fire was accidental. On this point 
they advert to the very singular cause of the extraordinary rapidity of the 
flames which arose, according to the evidence, from the circumstance of 
the Architect employed in building the Exchange having, to prevent decay, 
“payed ” the timber with a composition chiefly Turpentine. 

The second head, which related to the state of the building, furniture, 
&c., was left to be explained by the Surveyor (Mr. Foster), in his written 
report, and it is from his statement that a knowledge of the actual damage 
to the fabric can be best obtained. He stated that the fire had destroyed 
the whole of the principal and attic storey floors and the roof of the old 
building together with the interior parts and finishing of all the rooms in 
those storeys. The rooms in the basement, the great stairs, and the 
Assembly Room stairs, as well as the new building on the north side, escaped 
injury. All the furniture in the Council Room, the Assembly Room (except 
the seat covers), and the principal part in the Mayor’s Office, and all in the 
attic storeys, was destroyed, that in the basement was carried out and 
saved. Neither the exterior or interior walls received any considerable 
damage beyond the destruction of the bond timbers and ties, but this 
necessitated immediate repairs to prevent accident. 

Thus it will be seen that, far from the destruction of the building being 
accomplished, a few repairs, substantial no doubt, would soon set matters 
tight again. 

The third head of the enquiry, which related to the papers, &c., was 
dealt with by separate reports from the Town Clerk, the Treasurer, and the 
Actuary of the Loan Office. 

In the absence of the Town Clerk, his Deputy (Mr. Hy. Brown) reported 
that all the Charters, Council Books, and Title Deeds (except the Deeds 
relating to the purchases under the late Improvement Act) were at the time 
of the fire lodged in the lower Record Room, and were then safely lodged 
in the Repository within the house of Thomas Golightly (Treasurer), and 
that the Improvement Deeds, which were at the time of the fire in the Town 
Clerk’s Private Office in Fenwick Street, had since been removed to the 
Repository in Brunswick Street. He further states that to the best of his 
knowledge and belief the only Deeds which were lodged in the upper Record 
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Room were old surrendered Titles and Counterpart Leases, out of which only 
a few of the Counterparts were saved, but fortunately an alphabetical register 
of all Leases granted by the Corporation from the year 1672, containing all 
particulars concerning them, was preserved and had been deposited with the 
other Corporation Records in Mr. Golightly’s house. 


The Treasurer’s report is short, and merely states that no Books or 
Papers that were in his custody were missing or damaged. 


The Actuary of the Loan Office reported that not a book or paper 
appeared to have been destroyed or was missing, and the business would be 
resumed at a Room occupied by Mr. Dale in Exchange Alley, where it would 
be conducted regularly with no more inconvenience than that of removing 
the books morning and evening to and from the Repository in Brunswick 
Street. 

It was also reported that the Corporate Seal was found safely lodged 
in the large iron Chest under four locks, and that Chest was also lodged in the 
Repository, together with all the Corporation Plate and Regalia. 


The fourth head of enquiry as to the provision of proper accommodation 
for the transaction of public business was met by a statement that temporary 
arrangements had been made for that purpose, but as they were subject 
to alteration the Committee would not trouble the Council with the details. 

In closing the Report, the Committee stated that “‘ having thus dis- 
charged their duty, they cannot conclude their Report without congratulating 
the gentlemen of the Council (if congratulation is a term proper to be used 
on so melancholy an occasion) with the favourable returns from the various 
officers of responsibility and trust employed under the Corporation 
respecting the safety of all valuables of every description in their respective 
offices, which is a great consolation when the danger and confusion unavoid- 
able upon such dreadful occasions are considered.” 

This report gives a fairly good idea as to the amount of the damage 
and loss sustained by the Council through this fire, and we will now turn to 
the evidence adduced as to its cause and progress. 

Elias Jones, the Exchange Keeper, who resided on the premises, deposed 
that a fire had been made in the Council Room on the previous Friday at 
noon, and nothing unusual was observed until the Revenue Committee 
met at 5 o’clock, when objectionable smoke and smell compelled them to 
adjourn to another room. Smoke was then noticed to issue between the 
grate and the wall and he then raked out some of the coals, opened the 
windows and doors ; and, on returning to the room at 10 p.m., found every- 
thing safe. The following morning the Council Room grate was taken out 
and the chimney swept, but no smell or smoke was then perceived. Another 
fire was lighted between g and 10 o’clock, and kept burning until 3-30 in the 
afternoon, by which time it had gone out. About 4-30 on Sunday morning 
he was aroused by his wife coughing, consequent on the presence of smoke, 
and he got up and went through the building, but, beyond the smoke, 
found no appearance of fire until he attempted to get into the “Town” Hall. 
Opening the door, he found it so full of smoke that he could not breathe. 
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Having located the seat of the mischief he opened the Exchange Gates and 
gave an alarm, which brought assistance. 

Adonis Coates (a prominent Burgess, who lodged in Castle Street) was 
aroused at 5 o’clock by the alarm, and instantly proceeded to the Exchange. 
He describes how he first went through the building himself, and afterwards 
in company with the Exchange Keeper, but, on account of the thickness of 
the smoke, they were unable to enter the Court Room. They were joined by 
a Fireman, and it was proposed to break open the door between the Assembly 
Room and the Council Room, which was fastened on the inside, but this was 
objected to on account of letting in the air. Eventually, they gained 
admission to the Council Room, and observed bright flashes of flame near 
the fireplace. Finding that nothing could be done without assistance, 
such Fire Engines as were obtainable were procured. 

William Johnson, an Attorney, who lived in Marshall Street (now South 
John Street), was awakened by the alarm, and proceeded to the Exchange. 
On going up Castle Street, he perceived a dull light in a window of the Loan 
Office, and a small quantity of smoke issuing from the building. He went 
into the Exchange, where he saw nobody but about ten or a dozen Watch- 
men. This witness describes his vain attempt to get through the rooms. 
Two Fire Engines then came up, one of which was brought within the 
Exchange, and witness, after some time, succeeded in forming a line of 
communication to convey water from the cellar tothe Engine. There being a 
great want of water, witness recollected a Pump on the outside of the 
Exchange, and, having procured the key of it, went there, but upon opening 
it found no water could be got. He then assisted in the removal of the 
Charters, &c., and on his immediate return he again entered the building, 
when the door of the Council Chamber was burst open. So little fire or smoke 
was found near the door that he could clearly see the furniture, but both fire 
and smoke were present at the farther end of the room. A pipe from the 
Engine that was brought into the Exchange was hoisted up into the Assembly 
Room window, and conveyed into the Council Chamber, but with what 
result is not stated. Witness then finding there was plenty of assistance, and 
being himself exceedingly wet and cold, went to change his clothes, and upon 
his return found the building “ entirely in a blaze.” 

Various other witnesses added testimony of a like nature, and John 
Foster, senior, stated that when the alterations were made preparatory 
to fixing the Clock in the Cupola in 1769, he frequently remarked the circum- 
stance of the timbers being covered with a strong coating of rosin, turpentine: 
or other such inflammable composition. 

The Report of the Committee, as also the evidence of the witnesses, 
it will be observed, is extremely vague as to the means by which the fire was. 
ultimately extinguished, and we are therefore unable to say whether it 


died a natural death or was eventually got under in some way by the 


exertions of these almost useless Fire Engines. 
Fire appliances have been referred to in our previous pages, but an 


opportunity has never been afforded for judging of their efficacy, but this. 
account of the practical application of these Fire Engines, given in William. 
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Johnson’s evidence, will serve to show how inadequate the service was even 
at this date. Extensive strengthening repairs had, of course, to be seen to 
at once, as the structure was in some danger of collapse through the burning 
of the bond timbers and ties, although the exterior and interior walls did 
not sustain material damage in themselves, and these renovations were 
shortly afterwards carried out. 

It was satisfactory to the Committee to state that after a very exhaustive 
and painstaking enquiry, they came to the unanimous conclusion that, not- 
withstanding the apprehensions of certain persons to the contrary, the fire 
was not wilfully occasioned, but was purely accidental, and arose from causes 
not possible to ascertain. 

The feared insecurity of the walls of the building through the burning 
of the joists, &c., caused the Council to instruct the Surveyor to prepare Plans 
for the “rebuilding and refitting of the Exchange,’ and submit the same 
to a future Council, accompanied by such estimates and remarks as might be 
deemed necessary. This Plan was submitted to the Council on the rath 
March, 1795, accompanied by a Report of the Committee, which expressed 
their unanimous opinion “‘ that the general dispositions of the whole and the 
particular arrangements of the various rooms and offices, are highly proper 
and commodious, and such as will afford the most desirable conveniences for 
the public and private business of the Mayor and Corporation, and their 
respective officers, and very ample accommodations for the Merchants and 
the public at large.’”’ The Plan having been submitted to the inspection of 
James Wyatt, Esquire, Architect, met with his fullest approbation, and was 
thereupon adopted by the Council, and the work ordered to be immediately 
carried out under the superintendence of the Committee. Strangely enough, 
shortly before the fire, viz., on the 2nd December, 1794, plans were 
approved by the Select Committee for forming two fireproof closets in the 
basement of the Exchange, to contain the Plate and Regalia, and the work 
was ordered to be immediately carried into execution. 

In dismissing this subject, it is curious to note that exhaustive as the 
enquiry was, no mention is made of injury to anyone, yet the Council, on 
the 3rd May, 1797, more than two years after the event, awarded the sum 
of ten guineas to Agnes Maddocks on account of the funeral of her late son, 
“‘ whose death was occasioned by an injury he received at the late fire at the 


Exchange.” 
MARRIAGE OF PRINCE OF WALES 


At a special Council, held on the 11th May, 1795, it was resolved that 
Addresses of Congratulation be presented to the King and Queen, and also 
to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales upon the occasion of their late 
marriage, to be presented by the Recorder, attended by the Borough 
Members. 

The marriage of the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) with the 
Princess Caroline Amelia \Elizabeth, second daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick, and niece to King George III., took place on the 8th April, 
1798. She was a lady of not unpleasing person, but indifferent education, 
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while the Prince was known as one of the most profligate and extravagant 
men of his time. 


DISTRESS 


The commercial depression so keenly felt at this period did not confine 
itself to the opulent merchant, but pressed heavily upon the poor, and the 
Council, with its usual generosity and foresight, adopted measures for 
alleviating the distress inevitable under the circumstances. On the 3rd 
August, 1795, a special Council was held to consider the propriety of a 
subscription to supply the loss which might eventually arise by the resale of a 
quantity of Grain, &c., intended to be purchased for the use of the inhabi- 
tants. In consequence of the high price of Grain, it was thought expedient 
that a quantity of Oats, Barley, Oatmeal and Barley Flour, and such other 
articles as might be judged necessary, be purchased at the lowest prices 
possible, and £1,000 was ordered to be subscribed towards that object, under 
the control of a Committee then nominated, to act in concert with such 
merchants or other persons as might be requested by the Mayor or Magistrates 
to give their advice and assistance. 


From all points of view, the years 1794-5 were periods of great tribu- 
lation to Liverpool, as may be adduced from the following reference to the 
services of the Mayor. John Shaw, Esq., had served the office of Mayor 
during that period, and at the conclusion of his term the Council, on the 
4th November, 1795, tendered to him its thanks for the very great and 
unremitting attention he had devoted to the duties of his office and the 
eminent services he had rendered to this great and flourishing town, 
particularly in his exertions to reduce the price of Corn and regulate the 
Markets, and also in suppressing the mischiefs arising from the bad conduct 
of the idle and disorderly, and the general regulation of the Constables and 
other subordinate officers. He was allowed £800 for his extra expenses 


during the year, and have the usual nomination of a freeman, according to 
ancient custom. 


It will be noticed that notwithstanding all the prevailing distress the 
words “great and flourishing town” are used in this resolution. The Mayor’s 
usual allowance at this period was £800, but, from the wording of the latter 
part of this resolution, it is difficult to say whether the £800 granted him 
for his “‘ extra expenses ” was in addition to the ordinary sum or not. 


The thanks of the Council were also extended to the Bailiffs and the 
Head Constable, the latter being awarded 20 guineas as a gratuity for his. 
services in the course of this exceptional year. The Bailiffs, who probably 
had a large amount of work to perform, much of it, if not all, at their own 
cost, were left out of consideration altogether, but it is gratifying to record 
that they were recognised later on, when, on the motion of the Mayor, ata 
Council Meeting held on the 2nd March, 1796, the thanks of the Council were 
supplemented by a vote of £40 for the expenses they had been put to in. 
billetting the soldiers during the year of their services. 
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ATTACK ON THE KING 


At this time the Country was suffering severely from the effects of 
the war. The defeat of the Army on the Continent and the defection 
of our allies added considerably to the troubles at home. Indignation 
meetings were held in the Metropolis and in most of the large towns of 
England denouncing the policy of the Government and its refusal of all 
reforms. The excitement caused in London by the trial of the Agitators, 
Thelwall, Gale Jones, and others, for sedition, was enhanced by their 
acquittal, a result which raised the ire of the populace to a very high pitch. 
Pitt was in great disfavour; the cries of the people were, “‘ Give us peace 
and bread!” “ Down with Pitt!” &c., and the Government becoming 
alarmed, Parliament was summoned at an unusually early date (2oth 
October). The King, who was also very unpopular from his eager support 
of the war, and for other sources of offence, on going to the House to open 
the session, was shot at with an airgun, in Margaret Street, opposite to the 
Ordnance Office, the ball passing through the window of the Carriage, 
between His Majesty and the Earl of Westmoreland, but without doing 
further damage. The news of this outrage gave Liverpool an opportunity 
for demonstrating its characteristic loyalty by voting the following Address 
to the King at a Special Council held on the 7th November, 1795. 


“* We the Mayor Recorder Aldermen Bailiffs and Common Council Men of the 
Town of Liverpool (in Special Council assembled) ever anxious for the safety of 
your Majesty’s Royal Person and the preservation of our glorious Constitution, 
feel ourselves called upon to offer to your Majesty our sincere congratulations on 
your providential Escape from the wicked and traiterous Attack upon your 
Majesty’s sacred Person upon the Day you were graciously pleased so affectionately 
to express your Solicitude for the Happiness of your People and the prosperity 
of your Kingdoms, 


‘‘ We lament there should exist Characters so abandoned as to harbour even 
the slightest Wish or Inclination to violate the person of a Sovereign, under whose 
mild or beneficent Reign his Subjects have enjoyed the Advantages of a Constitu- 
tion, the Boast of every enlightened Mind and the Envy of surrounding Nations. 


‘““We most sincerely hope that the vile Authors and perpetrators of this 
wicked Outrage will be consigned to the Punishment they so justly merit, and we 
earnestly beseech the Wise Disposer of all Events to protect your Majesty from 
any similar Attempts in Future and to grant you, Sire, many happy years to be the 
Blessing of your Country and the Father of your People.” 


On the 28th of the same month another special Council was held when 
it was resolved unanimously that Petitions be presented to the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons expressive of the abhorrence and detes- 
tation with which the Council viewed the daring and outrageous attack 
upon the King and of the deep concern with which the Corporation beheld 
the dangerous tendency of the doctrines and tenets lately promulgated 
with unparalleled industry and boldness by certain Societies, from which 
source this insult to His Majesty and outrage on the Constitution 
originated, &c. In consequence of this resolution the following Petition 
was approved, one copy being sent to the Lords and another to the Commons: 
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“‘ That your Petitioners, deeply affected with the glaring and’ wicked Outrage 
lately offered to our most gracious King by misguided and deluded Persons, lament, 
with still increasing Concern, that there should appear such a regular and systematic 
Connection between the seditious Societies now in existence, and the perpetrators 
of this horrid Crime, so as to leave very little Room for Doubt, that the Blow aimed 
at our beloved Sovereign, was in his person, intended as a virtual Attack upon our 
glorious Constitution. 

“* And thoroughly persuaded of the superior Excellence of the British Constitu- 
tion above that of any other Nation, Your petitioners fully approve of the Principles 
of the two Bills now depending in Parliament, * For the Safety and Preservation 
of his Majesty’s person and Government And for the more effectually preventing 
Seditious Meetings and Assemblies,’ as the best and most efficacious Means for 
checking the Progress of the nefarious Tenets and Doctrines now spread abroad 
amongst us so totally subversive of Good Order, and for putting a stop to these 
atrocious Acts so immediately calculated to sap the Foundation of our Happy 
Constitution and Government in Church and State. 

‘* Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray that these Bills may pass into Laws 
subject to such Provisoes, Alterations and Amendments as shall be deemed most 
expedient.” 


The presentation of the Address to the King was entrusted to the 
Mayor (Mr. Peter Baker), the Recorder (Mr. Owen Salusbury Brereton, who 
at this time was 80 years of age), and the Borough Members (Bamber 
Gascoyne, Junr., and Colonel Tarleton). ‘The Petition to the House of 
Commons was presented through the Borough Members, and that to the 
Lords was ordered to be transmitted to the Right Hon. Lord Grey de Wilton, 
with a request that he would honour the Corporation by presenting the 
same to the House of Lords. 


DEATH OF THE MAYOR 


The duty or privilege of presenting an Address to the King was at 
all times a high honour, the recollection of which would be cherished by 
those who performed the same. In the case of the Mayor, such a pleasant 
recollection unfortunately did not last long, for shortly afterwards Liverpool 
had the misfortune to lose its Chief Magistrate during his year of office, 
by death. The announcement of the event was made at a Meeting or 
Assembly of the Bailiffs, Aldermen, and Common Councilmen (there being 
no Mayor there could not be a Council) held in the temporary Council 
Chamber in Brunswick Street on the 8th February, 1796, and the Bailiffs 
appointed the 12th instant for the election of a successor. The proceedings 
adopted on this occasion are rather curious. The Bailiffs attended by the 
Aldermen and Common Councilmen in their gowns, preceded by the Sword 
and Mace Bearers and other inferior officers, then went in procession to 
the Exchange, where proclamation was duly made of the situation of 
affairs. Copies of the Proclamation were put up at the Gates of the Exchange 
and affixed to the doors of the several Churches, public buildings, and upon 
the walls of the houses at the corners of the Streets, as well as being openly 
proclaimed by the Common Crier through the Streets; and the Bailiffs 
were desired by the Assembly to cause the Pulpit in St. George’s Church 
to be put into decent mourning with proper Escutcheons. This quaint 
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ceremony over an Election Court was held on the 12th February, when 


Thomas Naylor was duly elected Mayor, and the business of the Council 
thereupon resumed. 


PRESENTATION OF FREEDOM 


On the 2nd March, 1796, on the motion of the Town Clerk, it was 
ordered that the freedom of the Borough be given to Sir Edward Pellew, 
Bart., “in testimony of the high opinion this Council entertains of his 
great humanity and noble and spirited exertions on a late occasion in 
rescuing the Ship’s Company and Military on board the Dutton, West 
India Transport, from the perilous situation of instant shipwreck.” 


SKERRIES 


The very useful and now absolutely necessary Lighthouse erected on 
the Skerries Rock close to Holyhead Bay was reported to be in a defective 
state, and a Memorial, signed by a considerable number of Seamen, asking 
for a remedy, was laid before the Council on the 4th May, 1796, and the 
Dock Committee was authorised to make application to the Proprietor 
for redress by the improvement of the light and for the paying due and 
proper attention to it for the benefit and safety of the public; and in case 
such application did not meet with the desired effect, to take such other 
measures to that end as they should think proper. 


_ FREEMEN 


Admissions of freemen were still being made at this period in large 
numbers. It is recorded on the 24th May, 1796, that no less than 135 
admissions, or applications for admission by birthright were made, and 
334 by servitude, a total of 469. When a large number of admissions 
like this appears, it is safe to conjecture that an Election looms in the 
near future, and for obvious reasons. It was certainly the case in this 
instance, for Parliament was dissolved in this month and polling commenced 
on the 28th. Colonel Isaac Gascoyne, General Tarleton, and his brother 
John were the Candidates, the two first named being successful. 


PRESENTATIONS TO FREEDOM 


Honour to whom Honour is due, is an axiom fully acted upon by the 
Council in the matter of granting the freedom of the Borough to those 
who were considered, for various reasons deserving of that distinction. 
On the 6th July, 1796, it was resolved unanimously to present the freedom 
to no less than eight noblemen, officers, and gentlemen connected with, 
or for services rendered to the town. This list contains the names of some 
very notable personages and cannot, therefore, be omitted. They are 
as follows :— 

“The Right Hon: Sir Wm. Philip Molyneux Bart., Lord Viscount Molyneux 
of Maryburg and Earl of Sefton in the Kingdom of Ireland—R’t Hon: Edward 


Smith Stanley, commonly called Lord Stanley—Isaac Gascoyne Esq: of Roby 
Hall, Captain in the Coldstream Guards and a Colonel in the Army and M.P. for 
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Liverpool—Rev : Henry Heathcote M.A., Rector of Walton—Henry Blundell Esq f 
of Ince—John Joseph Atherton Esq: of Walton Hall and Major in Col. Legh s 
Reg’t of Royal Lancashire Fencible Cavalry.—Robert Kingsmill Esq 2 Vice- 
Admiral of the Red ‘ for his spirited exertions in the capture of French Cruisers in 
the Channel and his general attention to the protection of the trade of this 
Country ’—and to Thomas Leyland Esq :—” 


The last-named Gentleman, though not described here, was the wealthy 
senior partner in Leyland and Bullins Bank, and subsequently served the 
office of Mayor three times, in 1798, 1814, and 1820. 


EARL OF LIVERPOOL 


Following this is an entry of the same date, even more interesting, as 
it deals with the creation of the first Earl of Liverpool. 

Upon the motion of Alderman Case, seconded by Alderman Tarleton, 
the following extract from the London “Gazette”’ of the 28th May, 1796, 
was read :— 


‘““ The King has been pleased to grant the Dignity of an Earl of the Kingdom 
of Great Britain to the Right Honourable Charles Lord Hawkesbury Baron of 
Hawkesbury in the County of Gloucester, President of the Committee of His 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations and 
Chancellor of the Duchy and County Palatine of Lancaster by the Name, Stile and 
Title of Earl of Liverpool in the said County Palatine.” 


The Council thereupon resolved unanimously :— 


“That this being the first Instance within the knowledge of this Council of 
the Name of Liverpool having ever appeared amongst the Titles of the Peers of 
this Realm, the Choice made by the Right Honourable the Earl of Liverpool of his 
present Title is considered by this Council as an Honor conferred upon the Town 
and that the Thanks of the Council be therefore respectfully presented to His 
Lordship for so distinguished a Mark of his attention and Notice. 

“That as the Title of Earl of Liverpool is thus annexed to the Peerage of 
Great Britain the present Earl be invited to accept of the Authority of this Council, 
for Himself and his Heirs Male, being Earls of Liverpool, to quarter the Arms of 
this Corporation with his Lordship’s own Arms; and if this shall be found to be 
agreeable to his Lordship, that His Majesty’s Consent thereto be immediately 
applied for, and His Concession and Declaration registered in His College of Arms, 
a due Exemplification being first had according to the Laws of Arms and recorded 
in the Herald’s Office. 

““That the Mayor be desired to transmit a Copy of these Proceedings to the 
Right Honorable The Earl of Liverpool, with a Request that his Lordship would 
signify his Pleasure respecting them and that his Answer be reported at the next 
Meeting of the Council: and that The Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Bailiffs and 
Town Clerk and his Deputy or any five of them assembled at a Meeting regularly 
convened for the particular purpose, be a Committee with full Power and 
Authority to take any further measures they may in the meantime think necessary 
to give Effect to the foregoing Resolution,” 


The Mayor then forwarded a copy of that Resolution to the Earl, 
accompanied by the following letter :— 

“My Lord,—I have the Honour of transmitting to your Lordship the inclosed 

Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Council of the 6th Instant being 

the first Meeting they have held since the public Notification of your Lordship’s 
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promotion to the Dignity of an Earl of the Kingdom of Great Britain.—I flatter 
myself your Lordship will so far meet the Wishes of the Corporation upon this 
Occasion, as to honor them with your Acceptance of the Acknowledgments they 
offer, being the best Returns in their power to make, for the various commercial 
Services you have done to the Country at large, and to the Town of Liverpool in 
particular. The preferencc you have shewn to the Name of the Residence of a 
numerous Society of mercantile Persons argues a high Opinion of their Industry 
and Enterprize, and is a further Proof of your uniform Attachment to Trade and 
Commerce. 

“Your Lordship will observe, I am desired to request you would signify your 
Pleasure respecting the Resolutions, which I shall be happy in communicating to 
the Gentlemen of the Council, in the meantime I have the Honor to subscribe 
myself, with the most profound Respect, My Lord, Your Lordship’s most Obedient 
and most humble Servant. 

“THomas NAYLoR—Mayor of Liverpool.” 


The Council again met on the 7th September, 1796, when the Earl’s 
reply, together with the Recorder’s letter (through whom the resolution and 
the Mayor’s letter had been transmitted to his Lordship) were ordered to be 
entered upon the Minutes. The Recorder’s letter is as follows :— 


** Windsor, July 14th, 1796, 

“Mr. Mayor,—I duly received the Letter for the Earl of Liverpool, and having 
Company in my House, could not leave them, but transmitted it to his House in 
London whence it will soon be sent to him at his Country House where I have 
reason to think he is. 

“Having the Honour of being well acquainted with his Lordship, I likewise 
wrote him a Letter and am very sure he will take most kindly this testimony of the 
Regard of as worthy and as consequential a Corporate Body as any in the Kingdom. 

“Tam happy to be of any Service to the Council and shall always with pleasure 
execute their Commands, and remain, Sir, 

“Your very Obed’t— O. SALUSBURY BRERETON. 
“* The Worshipful the Mayor of Liverpool.” 


The Earl’s reply was as follows :— 
‘* Addiscombe Place, July 16th, 1796. 


‘“* Sir,—I received yesterday Evening, through the Hands of Mr. Salusbury 
Brereton, Recorder of Liverpool, your Letter of the roth Instant inclosing an 
Extract from the Minutes of the Common Council of Liverpool held on the 6th 
Instant. 

“It is impossible that I should not be highly sensible of the great Compliment 
paid me, on the present Occasion by a Corporation so respectable as that of Liver- 
pool, for it affords a Proof of their Approbation of my Endeavours to be of Service 
to the Commerce and Navigation of this Country, in the office which I have now 
held for several years, as well as of the Honour which His Majesty has been 
graciously pleased lately to confer on me. a 

““The Motives which you assign for this Compliment, and the Unanimity 
with which it has been conferred, add very much to the Value of it. 

‘** And I shall feel a Pride in bearing with the Arms of my Family those of a 
Corporation composed of many wealthy, intelligent and respectable Merchants, 
who by their extraordinary Industry and Enterprize have contributed in so great 
a degree to augment the Commerce and Navigation of Great Britain ; and who 
have thereby, in a short period of years, raised the Town and Port of Liverpool 
to a most distinguished state of maritime Importance, and of population, Affluence 
and Prosperity. 
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“T beg, Sir, You will yourself accept, and at the same Time, convey to the 
other Gentlemen of the Corporation of Liverpool my sincere Thanks for the Honour 
They have thus conferred on me and that you and they wil! believe me to be with 
the sincerest Attachment and Respect.—Your faithful and obedient Humble 


Servant. 
‘* LIVERPOOL. 


“Thomas Naylor, Esq.—Mayor of Liverpool.” 


The Exemplification was duly obtained under the hand and seal of office 
of Sir Isaac Heard, Kt., Garter Principal King of Arms granting his Majesty’s 
Royal License for the Earl to bear and use the Arms of Liverpool as an 
honourable augmentation to his Lordship’s Family Arms and the Council on 
the 3rd May, 1797, ordered that the whole expense of obtaining the License 
of the Arms “‘ assumed and used by the Corporation though not before 
registered,” and also the expense of obtaining the Warrant of the Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Hereditary Marshal of England for the Corporation 
to bear and use supporters to such Arms “ as an honourable distinction to a 
place so important to the Commerce of Great Britain.” 

These two Grants in the possession of the Corporation both bear the 
same date (22nd March, 1797), are beautifully engrossed on vellum scrolls, 
giving a verbal description of the Arms and the Supporters, and are hand- 
somely embellished in vivid colours with heraldic ornaments. 

Lord Liverpool was born in 1770, so that at this time he would be about 
26 years of age. As a politician he was a firm supporter of Mr. Pitt, and 
became Prime Minister in 1812. It is said he was amiable, exemplary, 
frank, and disinterested in his private character, thereby securing the 
attachment of his friends and conciliating the goodwill of his political 
opponents. His death took place on the 4th December, 1828, as the result 
of a paralytic stroke. As he died without issue the Earldom became extinct, 
but was revived not many years ago to a descendant in the female line. 


FLOODED CELLARS 


Anyone acquainted with property in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel 
the site of the old Pool, will know that even at the present day much incon- 
venience and some loss is occasioned by the flooding of the cellars during 
heavy rainfalls, especially when accompanied by a high tide. The following 
resolution of the 7th September, 1796, shows that a similar state of things 
existed at that date :— 

““Upon reading the Petition from the Owners and Occupiers of Houses in 
Whitechapel and Paradise Street requesting the Attention of the Council to the 
Inconvenience and Injury occasioned to their property from the Cellars being 
constantly filled with Water whenever any extraordinary Quantity of Rain happens 
to fall, notwithstanding the Petitioners best and utmost Endeavours to prevent it, 


and which they conceive may be remedied by giving the Ground from the Bottom 
of Shaw’s Brow to the Old Wet Dock a regular Fall.” 


Several attempts have been made by the Corporation, at great expense . 
to remedy this evil, which though not attended with entirely satisfactory 


results, have to a large extent been successful in minimising the damage 
resulting from this cause. 
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ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND 


Perhaps next to the Blue Coat Hospital, the Asylum for the Blind was 
an institution which claimed the sympathies of some of Liverpool’s Philan- 
thropists. The conception of such an institution originated with a few 
gentlemen whose kindly interest in suffering humanity took this meritorious 
form of expression. A small property in Commutation Row was first utilised 
as a home for the blind, but soon became inadequate to the calls made upon 
its resources, and hence like all institutions of its kind, small at the commence- 
ment, it developed with the increase of population into a large concern, and 
to meet its requirements more extensive premises had to be provided. With 
this object in view, a proposal was made to erect a new Asylum on a piece of 
ground in front of the Infirmary at the top of Shaws Brow, but owing to the 
opposition raised by many of the inhabitants of Islington (then called Islington 
Row), which at this time was a very select residential neighbourhood, the 
application to the Corporation for a grant of the land was withdrawn on the 
7th September, 1796. Notwithstanding this successful opposition on the 
part of the Islington residents, the proprietors or trustees (William Roe and 
Edward Houghton) in 1802 obtained two grants from the Corporation of land 
situate on the South side of London Road, bounded on the other sides by 
Pudsey Street, Hotham Street, and Lord Nelson (then Great Nelson) Street. 
This site included a piece of land 1734 yards square close to Lord Nelson 
Street, on which formerly stood a mill known as the Diamond Mill, together 
with the road leading thereto from Hotham Street. Here the Institution 
was erected, and as its useful work extended so did its buildings. In conse- 
quence of this the two grants of 1802 were surrendered to the Corporation 
in 1829, and a fresh grant of the whole of that land substituted, together 
with a further grant of land on the south side of Lord Nelson Street upon 
which the Church and the Workshops were built. The requirements of the 
Railway, however, ultimately necessitated the demolition of the Church 
attached to the Institution, and as that destroyed a very important and 
necessary part of the concern, an agreement was entered into for the sale of 
the whole of the premises, and the Institution was removed to Hardman 
Street about 1850, where it still remains. 


WORKHOUSE 


The Corporation in 1796 had a dispute with the Parish authorities with 
respect to a Claim by the former for £1000 for rent of the Workhouse, as 
against a counter-claim by the Parish for rates. A Committee was appointed 
by each body to consider the respective claims, and the Report of their 
proceedings, submitted to the Council for confirmation on the 7th September, 
1796, furnishes very interesting information with regard to this institution. 

The Parish Assessors laid rates upon the Tolls and Estates belonging to 
the Corporation, which the Council refused to pay on the ground that £1,000 
was owing by the Parish for rent of the land upon which the Workhouse and 
its outbuildings had from time to time been erected since May, 1769, and 
uninterruptedly held for the use of the Parish since that period, but exclusive 
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of £4,000 borrowed by the Parish fromthe Corporation and laid out in building 
the Workhouse, which was undisputed. The proceedings of the Council of 
the 17th May, 1769, are then cited, ordering that a Poorhouse be built on part 
of the field called Brownlow Mill Field, at the request of the Parishioners, 
they undertaking to pay the Corporation 43 per cent. on the outlay as Rent 
until the principal money should be paid off. Then follows various resolu- 
tions relating to the building of the Workhouse, after which the proposals 
of the joint Committee based upon mature deliberation of all the circum- 
stances under which the disputes arose, and then stood, but without any 
further or more decisive grounds to proceed upon, were submitted, no lease 
whatever having been granted or any exact terms defined. It was suggested 
that the most eligible mode for the Committees to proceed upon would be for 
a proposition to be made on the one part and acceded to or refused on the 
other, as a basis upon which a lease for 1,000 years, subject to a peppercorn 
rent, should be granted by the Corporation, to Trustees on behalf of the Parish, 
of the whole site and buildings composing the Workhouse, and also the building 
called the House of Correction and all outbuildings with the vacant ground 
to the Southward of the Workhouse fronting Mount Pleasant, and also the 
ground, being the Southernmost part of the Quarry, adjoining the Workhouse 
on the East side, &c. This was the main outline of what the Lease should 
comprise. There were a few rights of way and restrictions into which we 
need not enter. The Committees separately retired to consider this proposi- 
tion, and on their again meeting as a joint Committee they agreed upon the 
sum of £1,050 as the consideration for the Lease, the Parish to be let into 
immediate possession and receipt of the rents accruing from part of the 
premises then let to tenants. The said sum of £1,050 was to be taken on 
account and in part payment of the taxes then due from the Corporation to 
the Parish and the interest on the £4,000 due from the Parish to the Corpora- 
tion was to be applied in like manner in reduction of the Taxes, the remaining 
balance of those taxes to be forthwith paid by the Corporation, the Parish 
Committee undertaking to endeavour to pay off the sum of £4,000 to the 
Corporation as soon as possible with interest at 5 per cent. from that day, in 
the meantime the accruing interest to be deducted from the future taxes upon 
the Corporate Estate. It is impossible to shew how these figures worked out, 
as the amount of the rates demanded is not stated, but they were apparently 
much in excess of the interest and Rent, since the Parish get all the money 
named and still have a balance to receive from the Corporation. To these 
propositions the Council however agreed, and a Lease was accordingly granted 
on the 15th July, 1799. 


TRENT CANAL 


The utility of inland navigation was at this time, and for many years 
past had been, of very great importance, and the various schemes for increasing 
this mode of transit were from time to time encouraged and supported by the 
Council. As an instance a Petition to the House of Commons was approved 
on the 24th October, 1796, stating that the Canal from the Trent to the 
Mersey, which had been executed at great hazard and expense, had been 
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productive of very important advantages to Liverpool by opening extensive 
commercial intercourse with many populous towns and large manufactories 
in the interior parts of the Kingdom. The object of this Petition was to 
support a Bill then before the House to enable the Proprietors'to form a 
Reservoir for the better supplying of the Canal with Water in an eligible 
situation near the town of Leek, Staffordshire, and to make a navigable Cut 
from a part of the Canal called the Caldon Branch to Leek. The Council 
and the Merchants of Liverpool being materially interested in the welfare of 
this undertaking, advocated as an essential point, that a regular and full 
supply of water should be provided for the same so that it might be 
kept in a complete and uniform state of navigation, and therefore prayed in 
this Petition that the Bill might pass into a Law. 


VIEWS OF LIVERPOOL 


On the 1st February, 1797, the Council had under consideration a 
Petition from J. T. Serres, Marine Painter to his Majesty, stating that he had 
made several views of the town and shipping, and proposed publishing prints 
of them, and prayed leave to dedicate the same to the Corporation. Permis- 
sion was granted to dedicate the same accordingly, and a set was ordered to 
be purchased. Copies ofthese prints (coloured), or some of them, are still in the 
possession of the Corporation and in the Public Library. They are quaintly 
interesting views of the shores of the Mersey as they appeared at this period, 
and picture the old-fashioned, heavily-rigged ships that then ploughed its 
waters. 

TOWN DEFENCES 


The year 1797 was ushered in with accentuated anticipations of an 
invasion by the French. We will not say “ fears,’”’ because Liverpool had 
always on emergency presented a fearless front to, and made early prepara- 
tions for repelling any attack that threatened the security of the town and 
port, and therefore the slightest rumour of a menacing nature was the signal 
for instant defensive action. On the 1st March the Mayor (George Dunbar) 
stated that he had received a letter from Lieut.-General Whyte with an 
account of a French force consisting of two 44-gun Frigates, a Corvette, and 
a Lugger having appeared in Cardigan Bay and landed about 1,200 troops, 
and the probability of their proceeding to this port ; and that he had used 
every exertion in his power, with the advice and assistance of the Navy and 
Army Officers in town and the Magistrates and Merchants immediately 
upon the spur of the occasion to adopt such measures as were thought most 
advisable for putting the town into the best possible state ot defence, and 
had called a general meeting of the inhabitants upon Sunday, the 26th instant, 
which meeting had appointed a Committee consisting of himself (the Mayor), 
and 40 Merchants and other Gentlemen for carrying out that purpose. This 
Committee directed Pilot Boats to go out to the Westward to descry the 
enemy, and if any should appear to make signals accordingly. Directions 
were also given for taking possession of the Cannon and ammunition at the 
Fort and for the removal of the Powder from the Magazines in Cheshire into 
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Flats to convey it up the river above the town. The removal of this gun- 
powder cost {279. 3s. 6d. Batteries were to be erected with the Guns 
belonging to the Corporation at different places upon the Dock Piers and 
proper commanding points of the river, and particularly in a field at Hogs 
Hey Nook belonging to Thomas Plumbe, Esq., and all other precautions 
were taken which time and circumstances would admit for the safety and 
defence of the town, its docks, and shipping. The Council indemnified the 
Mayor against all costs, losses, &c., occasioned by his action, and directed 
Mr. Foster to put the carriages belonging to the Corporation guns into 
repair. The Town Clerk was directed to apply to Thos. Plumbe, Esq., the 
owner of the reversion of the land at Hogs Hey Nook, near the half-mile 
house upon the shore of the river Mersey to the northward of the town, and 
to Edmund Lyon, of Great Neston, the Lessee of the said field, for their 
concurrence in the liberty which the Mayor had taken from the urgent 
necessity of the occasion to erect a Battery of seven Guns occupying a space 
of 30 square yards at the south-west part of the said field close to the shore 
and road, which it was proposed to enclose with a rail and paling, and to 
erect a shed thereon. Certainly not a very extensive or formidable 
fortification. 

The alarm caused by the receipt of this letter took no small hold upon 
the Council, for in addition to the foregoing preparations the Mayor was 
desired to write to the First Lord of the Admiralty requesting that two ships 
of War of not less than 44 guns each, with proper mooring chains to secure 
them from the rapidity of the tide in the river Mersey, be immediately 
ordered to Liverpool, and he was also desired to repeat an application already 
made by him to the Duke of Portland (Home Secretary) for a further rein- 
forcement of troops for the defence of the town and the safe custody of the 
French prisoners then confined in the new Gaol, also for the removal of such 
prisoners or some of them to places of safety in the interior of the country. 


This was not the only time Liverpool had made elaborate preparations 
against invasion without being afforded the opportunity of proving their 
effectiveness, a circumstance by no means to be regretted. In this particular 
instance it is a matter of history that the French troops did actually land on 
the coast of South Wales in a bay near Fishguard on the Bristol Channel, to 
the number of about I,400 men, and from there marched inland, to the great 
alarm of the country. Lord Cawdor marched against them with 3,000 men, 
and the invaders immediately laid down their arms and surrendered without 
ashot. It is recorded that the men were more like felons than soldiers, and 
were apparently not unwilling to be made prisoners. 


PRESENTATION OF FREEDOM 


Lieut.-General Whyte, who had thus warned Liverpool of the impending 
danger of invasion, and had rendered great assistance in the preparations 
for defence, was the Commander of the North-west District, and resident in 
Chester. In recognition of his services, the Council on the 3rd May, 1707, 
presented him with the freedom of the Borough “ for his watchfulness and 
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attention to the welfare of the town of Liverpool at the time of the late 
alarm upon the landing of the French Force in Cardigan Bay by sending the 
most early intelligence of that event to the Mayor and afterwards coming 
over to Liverpool himself to examine into the state and situation of the Fort 
and Batteries and giving the necessary directions for putting the town into 
the best possible state of defence.” 


DEFEAT OF THE DUTCH 


During this year (1797) the British Fleet was kept busily engaged. In 
February it had met and defeated the great Spanish Fleet which intended 
to co-operate with the French in the invasion of Ireland, and in the autumn 
the great battle of Camperdown was fought and won by Admiral Duncan 
against the Dutch (who also intended to join the French at Brest) in the 
Texel at the entrance to the Zuyder Zee, the scene of the defeat of Von 
Tromp in 1653 by Admiral Blake. However distant the scenes of these 
engagements, Liverpool as a port could not but be to some extent affected 
by the results, and was ever to the front in expressing her satisfaction and 
gratitude for the splendid achievements of the Navy. On the occasion of 
this last victory over the Dutch, the Council on the rst November took the 
opportunity of addressing the Throne as follows :-— 


“We, your Majesty’s loyal and faithful Subjects, the Mayor, Aldermen, 
Bailiffs and Common Council Men, of the Town and Port of Liverpool, in Council 
assembled, entreat your Majesty to accept our most heartfelt Congratulations 
on the Signal Victory, with which it has pleased Almighty God to crown the heroic 
Exertions of your Naval Forces under the Command of Admiral Duncan and his 
Squadron over the Dutch Fleet. Whilst we dwell with Admiration on such 
victorious Efforts directed by so much Skill and supported by so much ,Valour, 
Sentiments of honest Pride and never ceasing Gratitude arise in our Minds for the 
additional Lustre reflected on the Glory of your Arms and the additional Security 
afforded to the Independence of your Kingdoms.—We trust too, that such a 
Monument of the undaunted Resolution and the invincible Spirit of British Seamen 
will read an instructive Lesson to our Enemies; that it will impress them with 
a more adequate Conception of our Maritime Resources, and a more correct Idea 
of their relative Strength; that henceforth, their wild Projects of Ambition and 
their desolating Schemes of Conquest will give place to Sentiments of Moderation 
and Equity, and that at last, tho’ late, they will be disposed to discuss with Candor 
and to allow with Justice, the fair Pretentions and the legitimate Claims of a 
Nation, which, by so many renowned Atchievements and in Opposition to so many 
formidable Powers, has, under the Favor of Heaven maintained the Empire of the 
Sea. Thus, Sir, will our Exultations of Triumph be confirmed into permanent Joy, 
whilst we find that so illustrious a Victory, in addition to the many others that have 
been obtained, is but the Prelude to Blessings still more substantial—that it 
accelerates the Arrival of that happy Period when Peace may be concluded on 
such Principles, as will vindicate the Honor of your Majesty’s Crown, as will assert 
the Freeborn Rights of your Subjects, and will provide for the essential Interests 
of your Dominions.” 


PRESENTATIONS OF FREEDOMS 


After voting this Address, the Council proceeded to pass a Resolution 
conferring the freedom of the Borough upon the Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
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Duncan, Admiral of the Blue, “ as a token of the great respect and veneration 
which this Council bears to his Lordship for his constant and unwearied 
attention in watching and guarding the motions of the Dutch Fleet in the 
Texel, and for that military skill and ardour of those heroic exertions which 
he displayed in the attack and engagement with that Fleet, when it thought 
proper to leave its Port, and over which he obtained the late glorious victory, 
so highly honourable to himself and the brave officers and seamen under his 
command, and so essentially important in its immediate and prospective 
consequences to the welfare and happiness of the King, the dignity of his 
Crown, and to the support of our glorious Constitution, our Religion, liberties, 
and laws.” 

The freedom was also conferred upon Sir Richard Onslow, Baronet, 
Vice-Admiral of the Red, the second in command in the British Fleet in the 
North Seas under Admiral Duncan, as a token of the great respect, &c., 
expressed in much the same words as the preceding resolution. 


In addition to this the Council passed the following Resolution :— 


“Ordered upon the Motion of Mr. Ald’n Dunbar (ex-Mayor) seconded by Mr. 
Ald’n Earle, That Mrs. Ann Cheyné, Widow of the late Mr. John Cheyné, who was a 
Lieutenant in his Majesty’s Navy at this Port at the Time of the general Alarm of 
the French having landed a considerable Force in Cardigan Bay and when there 
was so great a Probability of their afterwards proceeding to this Port, be compli- 
mented with the sum of Fifty Guineas to be paid her by the Receiver of the Dock 
Duties out of that Fund as a Mark of the Respect which this Council bears to the 
Memory of Lieutenant Cheyné for the very spirited and enterprizing manner in 
which at the Instant and upon the particular Spur of the Occasion he offered 
himself as a Volunteer to take the Charge of a Pilot Boat to go out and watch the 
Motions of the Enemy in Case any had appeared upon the Coast and also to arrange 
the Signals and for the very able and seamanlike Conduct which [he] displayed 
in the Execution of that Service.” 


It was likewise ordered that John Cheyné, the son of Lieutenant Cheyné, 
who was born in Liverpool on the 8th August, 1797, be complimented with 
the freedom on his attaining the age of 21 years as a further testimony of the 
grateful sense the Council entertained of the meritorious service of his father. 

Beyond what is here notified with regard to Lieutenant Cheyné we have 
no further information. It would certainly be interesting to know, consider- 
ing the particular services undertaken by him, whether his death was 
attributable in any way to that cause, or under what other circumstances it 
occurred. 


GLADSTONE’S HOUSE 


We have purposely avoided enumerating many instances of applications 
for the renewal of leases of land and property in various parts of old Liver- 
pool, which if detailed would furnish much interesting information with 
regard to the development of the town in the ownership of sites that at this 
date only possessed a very moderate value, but have since become lucrative 
possessions. Irrespective of value, these ownerships would bring under 
notice the names of people who were prominently identified with the general 
welfare of the town, the sources of the nomenclature of the streets and other 
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interesting items which have left prominent and enduring evidences of the 
existence of these pioneers. One of these applications, however, we cannot 
omit, for reasons which are obvious from the entry itself. On the 7th 
February, 1798, it was ordered “ that John Gladstone, Merchant, have 
leave to add one life and to change the two lives in being and to have a 
building lease for 3 fresh lives and 21 years in a piece of land on the West side 
of Rodney Street adjoining on the South side to the House and Garden of 
said John Gladstone and containing in front to Rodney Street 34 yards on 
paying a Fine of 3 guineas, and 12 pence per yard ground rent for the front.” 
From 1792 to 1846 Mr. Gladstone (afterwards Sir John) is recorded as the 
Lessee under the Corporation of 345 feet of frontage to Rodney Street, 
running Northwardly from Knight Street, and it was in one of the houses 


erected on this land that the late Right. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone was 
born. 


CORPORATE FINANCE 


Corporate financial affairs at this period had got into a deplorable 
condition, strikingly consonant with the position of the Council in days gone 
by, when it had little money and large liabilities. At this time it had much 
larger sums at command but greater demands upon them. The serious 
interference with the West African Trade, the harassing effects of the 
continued war, rendering the exportation and importation of merchandise 
a hazardous undertaking, and the consequent falling off of dues and customs, 
contributed largely, if not solely, to financial difficulties which temporarily 
crippled Liverpool’s resources, and no doubt the same depressing influence 
was severely felt in every other port in the Kingdom. The Corporation had 
successfully tided over the late financial crisis by means of the special privilege 
granted for issuing negotiable notes for the benefit of the trading community, 
but now it behoved them to look closer into their own financial concerns, 
which did not bear a very rosy hue, and put their house in order. Realising 
this, the Council on the 4th October, 1797, relegated the duty of inquiring 
into the general state of Corporate affairs, Accounts, and Finances to a 
Committee to be called the Select Finance Committee, who were to report 
to the Council on this important subject. This Committee, after very 
exhaustive enquiry, submitted a voluminous report to the Council on the 
gth February, 1798, arranging their observations under three heads: Ist, 
The sum total of the Corporation Bond Debt on the 1st January, 1798 ; 2nd, 
The amount of the annual income for 7 years, from 1790 to 1796, both 
inclusive ; and 3rd, The amount of the annual expenses during the same 
period. 

The Bond Debt was stated to be £453,528. 17s. 1d. Five per cent. 
interest on that amount added £22,676. 8s. per annum. Life Annuities for 
which the Corporation was liable totalled upwards of £2,300 more. On Ist 
January, 1786, these Bond Debts were only £51,625, the report states, and that 
as they very rapidly increased to their present almost unmanageable extent, 
it would be a satisfaction to the Council, as it had been to the Committee, to 
have the general causes somewhat explained. The explanations given were 
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that heavy expenses had been incurred in carrying out the improvements 
authorised by the Act of 1786—the opening of new streets and the enlarge- 
ment of old ones, with consequent cost of pavements and repairs—the 
erection of the new Gaol—additional buildings at the Exchange—purchases 
of land for dock extension, and for a variety of public purposes, particularly 
near St. James’ Walk, Quarry Hill, and Wapping—new Graving Docks 
had been erected and the old ones improved—a Quay for the accommoda- 
tion of the River Flats had also been made—the Aimshouses removed—the 
Tobacco Warehouse had been built, and commodious Public Baths introduced. 
The dignity and loyalty of the town had likewise been manifested upon several 
public and national occasions, more especially at the time of the recovery’ 
of the King, the granting of bounties to Seamen, &c., and by a subscription 
towards raising the Lancashire Fencibles, all of which had considerably 
increased the general expenses. Further many unforeseen and heavy Law 
charges had been incurred in defending the town’s rights to the Port 
Duties ; in the disputes with the Burgesses; in carrying on a Suit with the 
Duke of Bridgewater ; and in Parliamentary expenses in connection with 
the African Slave Trade. These items form a very interesting and instructive 
summary of the municipal work performed during the 12 years under review. 

With regard to the annual income—the Report states that it was not 
possible to ascertain the precise amount by reason of the fluctuating state of 
its several branches of revenue, particularly during the contested situation 
of a part of its Port Duties. The annual income for the year 1790 was about 
£19,206, and for 1796 about £28,000, the increase apparently being from 
increased Port Duties, increased rents of houses and lands, increased Fines 
for renewal of Leases, and increased Graving Dockage. 

The annual expenses could not be fixed at any given sum, or be confined 
to any particular description of public undertakings. There were, however, 
various annual and certain expenses, differing year by year, which principally 
consisted of Interest on Bond Debt, Life Annuities, Salaries, Taxes—lately 
made very considerable—repairs to St. George’s Church, and maintaining 
an effective Police, &c. These expenses amounted in 1790 to about £20,638, 
but in 1796 they had increased to a sum not less than £33,305. 

In the Report the Committee proceeded to make some very pertinent 
and straightforward remarks on the past conduct of Corporate affairs, and 
advanced the necessity of an immediate and decisive alteration in the system. 
It was asserted that the alarming fact of the annual expenses far exceeding 
the annual income was fully established, and the Council was asked to 
observe that this had arisen altogether from an injudicious uniform annual 
increase of the Bond Debt, thereby fastening upon the Corporation Estate 
a consequent proportionate increase of annual interest. It was pointed out 
that by a reference to the accounts produced there appeared to have been a 
constant yearly taking up of money upon new Bonds, yet as constant a 
discharge of old ones for the convenience of individual Creditors, but that 
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the yearly sums taken up had regularly exceeded the yearly sums dis- 
charged in the proportion of £27,000 per annum, the Corporation thus ex- 


posing itself to the mischievous consequences of borrowing money to pay its 
annual interest. ; 


Having thus fulfilled their duty and reported the result, and also having 
fearlessly expressed their opinion upon the existing state of things, the 
Cominittee proceeded to suggest a remedy, which, however drastic in its 
measures and unfortunate in its ultimate result upon the Corporate Estate, 
was probably the only one available to meet the pressing needs of the time. 
The Committee, therefore, pointed out what they conceived the wisest, if 
not the only, mode of relieving the Corporation Estate from its insupportable 
load of Bond Debt, from whence arose all its difficulties, and stated that 
their work would be in vain if the Council did not speedily adopt a well- 
digested and effectual plan of greatly diminishing this intolerable burthen, 
and if there were no other motives for such a plan than what arose from 
common prudence, it ought not to be any longer neglected ; but when the 
pressing demands of many of the Bond Creditors for their money (some of 
whom had resorted to legal measures to recover it) were considered, it 
became absolutely and indispensably necessary, especially as there was 
reason to believe these demands might greatly increase, and if the Corpora- 
tion should not be able to discharge them, the greatest inconvenience would 
be occasioned. The Committee being fully persuaded that there was an 
abundance of property to resort to for raising money, formed a decided 
opinion that a sale of the reversionary interest in Corporation houses and 
buildings would not only be the most productive, but would also be the most 
expedient course toadopt. The Committee then entered into details in support 
of this suggestion intended to shew the difference in favour of the Corpora- 
tion between the amount of interest that would accrue on the sales of these 
reversions compared with the annual produce of the fines arising from the 
renewals of the Leases, and on that account urged that it would be unwise 
for the Corporation, even in the most flourishing situation of their affairs, 
any longer to keep this description of property, except in particular cases. 


This, then, was the remedy put forward by the Committee and strongly 
recommendedtotheCouncil. In doing so they admitted that strong prejudices 
might be entertained against the disposal of a property which the Corporation 
had long possessed, and to which it had been in the constant habit of affording 
every encouragement in its power, yet, it was apprehended, no substantial 
reasons could be given for selling any other part of the Estate in preference 
to these reversions. Money must be raised, there was no alternative, or the 
Corporation credit, already wounded, would be shaken to its centre. 


This very interesting and important Report no doubt received the very 
serious and careful consideration it deserved at the hands of the Council, 
the outcome being that two resolutions were passed, the first admitting the 
absolute necessity of speedily raising a considerable sum of money to extricate 
the Corporation from its present pecuniary embarrassments, and the second 
authorising the sale of the reversions as recommended in the Report. 


MI 
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The extra work entailed by these sales opened a new though temporary 
branch of Corporate business, which was to be conducted by one person only. 
Mr. John Foster, jun., was on the recommendation of the Select Finance 
Committee appointed agent for that purpose on the 1st August, 1798, anda 
private office adjoining the Treasurer’s was assigned to him for transacting 
the business. Strict secrecy was to be observed, and the books and papers 
were not to be subject to inspection by anyone except the members of the 
Finance Committee when assembled. For this additional duty Mr. Foster 
received an addition to his salary of {150 per annum (to commence on the 
previous 1st January), out of which he would have to pay for any necessary 
clerical assistance. 

The sales of these reversions no doubt benefited the Corporation very 
materially at a time when they were sorely pressed for money, but at what 
a subsequent cost to the town! In no way at any period in our Municipal 
history had the prescience of our civic rulers manifested itself so beneficially 
or proved itself so practically useful as at this time. By their conserving 
policy they had accumulated a vast landed estate, which, being let on lease 
for building purposes principally, increased immensely year by year, without 
any expenditure on the part of the Corporation, so that at this period of 
financial difficulty that estate proved a veritable gold mine as a means of 
extricating them from the quagmire into which maladministration in other 
directions had plunged them, as by the disposal of these reversions the 
Corporation were really selling for large sums of money that which had cost 
them next to nothing. But let us consider for a moment the baneful effect 
this enforced alienation of the Corporate property has undoubtedly had upon 
the estate at the present day. Its vastness and value is probably even now 
superior to that owned by any other city or town in the kingdom, yet how 
much greater would it have been if this unfortunate necessity for disposing 
of these reversions had not arisen. At the time when these sales were 
decided upon Liverpool was confined within a very small compass as regards 
area, but that area was, and always will be, the most valuable portion of the 
city. Owners or lessees of lands on the outskirts of the town did not care to 
buy the reversionary interest in their Leases because there was no immediate 
prospect of the value of the holdings increasing to such an extent as to 
recompense them for the necessary outlay, but it was different with those 
who owned property in the neighbourhood of Castle Street, Lord Street, or 
thereabouts, many of whom were wise enough to take the opportunity 
offered by the Corporation to make their properties freehold. Thus by the 
unfortunate circumstances in which the Corporation was placed at the end 
of the 18th Century a large amount of the Corporate Estate in the centre of 
the town passed into the hands of private owners, and the immense and 
ever-increasing revenue which would inevitably have resulted from the 
periodical renewal of the Leases, enhanced by the progressive value of the 
buildings from time to time’erected, has been entirely lost to the Corporate 
Exchequer. 

Unavoidable as the action of the Council at this time may have been, 
and regrettable as the circumstances compelling that action were, it is 
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satisfactory to know that a vast and remunerative estate is still a proud 
possession of our Corporation. Members of the Council from time to time 
with this experience before them, advocate a similar policy, but as there 
are two sides to the question, it seems only reasonable and fair, having 
regard to the large number of people who have been induced to invest money 
in the purchase of Corporation leaseholds in the belief that their security 
would not deteriorate, except by effluxion of time (for which the periodical 
renewal of their leases would act as a corrective) some consideration is due to 
those investors, and it is conceived that a change in the policy of the Corpora- 
tion would altogether destroy this important means of investment. 

Suggested changes in the administration of this part of the Corporate 
Estate, based probably upon insufficient knowledge and experience, only 
succeed in so undermining and misdirecting the calculations of the Lessees 
as to destroy confidence and substitute such an element of ‘uncertainty and 
dubiety, in some cases amounting to distrust, on the part of the Lessees, that 
the result cannot be otherwise than detrimental to the best interests of the 
Corporation. Either this uncertainty should be abolished or the whole estate 
disposed of, and the proceeds invested in another direction. It is not 
contended that changes should not be made, but when they become necessary 
through the mutability of the times, they should be introduced with the 
utmost caution and care, having a due regard to the vested rights and 
interests of both parties. 


TOWN CLERK’S FEES 


Up to about 1817 the Town Clerk’s entire remuneration was derived 
from Fees payable to him for business done for the Council. As Town Clerk 
he was also Clerk to the Magistrates, to the Mayor’s Court, the Sessions, 
Coroners, &c., &c., from all of whichsources he received fees amounting in the 
aggregate to a very large sum. Indeed, at the Municipal Enquiry in 1833 
the then Town Clerk (Thomas Foster) stated that his predecessor’s place 
(William Statham’s) was worth between £4,000 and £5,000 a year. For all 
business done for the Corporation the Town Clerk had to render Bills just 
as a solicitor would do to his clients. In August, 1795, the Town Clerk 
(John Colquitt) submitted Bills shewing a balance due to him of £6,659. 
13s. 5d. The Council not feeling inclined to pay so large an amount without 
enquiry referred the matter to the various Committees concerned to examine 
into the accuracy or otherwise of the amount claimed. Several complica- 
tions arose on the question (with which it is not material to deal), so that a 
conclusion was not easily arrived at, for in May, 1798, the question was still 
undecided, and the Town Clerk then offered to accept £5,000 with interest 
at 5 per cent. from the 5th August, 1795, in full of his demand upon the 
Council to the 18th October of that year ; but the Council, as a public body, 
declined to entertain the proposal, and desired the Committee to resume the 
enquiry and report the result. The Committee’s Report was submitted 
in November following. Without coming to any definite decision, the 
Committee entered very fully into the particulars of the case and submitted 
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an account of the charges as they then appeared to stand. The Report 
concluded by expressing sorrow that the Committee’s labours had not been 
attended with the success they wished, but were persuaded that perfect 
liberality would be the basis of any settlement with the Town Clerk, and 
hoped he would be induced to see his true interest and avail himself of the 
favourable disposition of the Corporation towards him. On the motion of 
the Chairman (Thomas Earle) the Select Finance Committee was empowered 
finally to settle the accounts of the Town Clerk if he should be disposed to 
meet them for that purpose. The dispute was evertually settled for £1,500. 
In 1817 the Town Clerk was granted a salary of {500 per annumas Clerk 
to the Council and Clerk to the Magistrates, but all other business done by 
him was still paid for on the fee system. In 1832 the office of Clerk to the 
Magistrates was separated from that of Clerk to the Council, and the Town 
Clerk’s salary reduced to {100 guineas. The pernicious practice of paying 
officials by fees (the Town Clerk was not alone in this respect) has now been 
entirely abolished, all officers being remunerated by salary and the fees 
formerly paid to them personally are now paid into the “ City Fund.” 


SALTWORKS 


One of the most important features connected with the trade of Liver- 
pool from very early times was that of the importation and manufacture 
of salt. This natural and essential compound, by reason of its plentifulness, 
is not thought so much of now as an article of commerce as it was in olden 
times, and is consequently sold at a very much cheaper rate. Lancashire 
and Cheshire (especially the latter) were very fortunate in being large 
producers of this valuable product, and as far as Liverpool is concerned it 
profited considerably in early years from the dues exacted on its importa- 
tion. Two kinds of Salt were imported from the Cheshire districts, viz., 
in the solid form of Rock Salt and that in solution from the Brine Springs, 
the former being obtained by quarrying or mining and the latter by pumping. 

A large building known as the Saltworks, where this commodity was 
dealt with, belonged to the Blackburnes of Hale, and stood on the East side 
of the Dock which took the name of “ Salthouse’”’ from that circumstance. 
Wapping is now carried over part of the site. These Works were in existence 
long before the formation of the old Dock, and of course at that time were 
on the brink of the river, thus allowing the barges which brought the salt 
from the brine districts in Cheshire to discharge their cargoes direct into the 
works, On the formation of the Salthouse Dock in 1753 this valuable 
facility was curtailed, if not destroyed, and for that and other reasons the 
position occupied by the Works became unsuitable for the business, with 
the result that they were removed to Garston, where they remained until 
again disturbed through the requirements of the Garston Dock Extensions. 
The removal of these Saltworks from Liverpool occurred about 1797, and 
it then became a question for the Council as to the best mode of dealing 
with the site. The matter was referred to the Dock Committee to consider 
a plan for laying out the ground for building purposes, and the question the 
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Council was chiefly concerned in was the formation of the streets to the 
greatest public advantage. In this connection it is curious to note that even 
when a favourable opportunity occurred for obtaining a wide, or moderately 
wide street, the occasion was not seized upon, clearly shewing that the 
views of those responsible for improvements at that time were at least capable 
of enlargement. An order of the Council, passed in 1770, directed that all 
main streets should be 14 yards wide, but left an opening for discretion to 
be exercised in certain cases where such a width would bear too hard upon 
the parties concerned, and the Committee having this matter under con- 
sideration was of opinion that this was one of such cases. This shews that 
the importance or utility of having fairly wide thoroughfares was not 
altogether overlooked, and having regard to the circumstances of this case 
the Dock Committee, as a sort of compromise, on the 22nd March, 1798, 
approved of the plan previously submitted, with the addition of an Arcade 
to the front of the Dock of 4 yards wide, which it was stated would form a 
most important part of the design, inasmuch as the safety and convenience 
of persons employed or transacting their business there would be more 
effectually secured. Upon examining this Plan, and considering the Com- 
mittee’s reports thereon, the Council on the 2nd May, 17908, ordered the work 
to be carried out. Thus these old Saltworks disappeared, and, as we have 
already stated, only a small portion of the site remains, the greater portion 
having been absorbed in Dock and Street Works. 


RATING OF DOCK DUTIES 


It will be remembered that a dispute with the Parish Authorities 
regarding the Poor Rates charged upon the Dock Duties took place in 1791, 
when on the advice of Counsel the Dock Trustees had to pay, and that on 
the Parish attempting to increase the rates in 1796, the payment ceased. 
In 1798 the subject was revived, and a special meeting of the Dock Committee 
was held on the roth of April to consider the question. From their Report 
submitted to and approved by the Council on the 2nd May, it appears that 
in consequence of Counsel’s opinion taken in 1791 the Dock Trustees had 
continued to pay the Poor Rates on the Dock Duties, which now amounted 
in the whole to £7,416. 13s. 4d., but it had been discovered that an appeal 
had been made to the Court of King’s Bench in 1792 as to the legality of a 
Poor Rate laid upon the Commissioners of the Navigation of “ Salters Load 
Sluice ”’ in respect of the tolls taken by the Commissioners for the passage of 
vessels along that waterway, and the Court, after much deliberation, had 
decided that the tolls were not liable to such Poor Rate, because they were 
not in the beneficial occupation of any person, but were by Act of Parliament 
appropriated to the sole purpose of keeping up and maintaining the same 
Sluice. Following this lead the Dock Committee considered, after inspecting 
the Dock Acts, that no person whatever was in the beneficial occupation of 
the Dock Duties, but that the same were by Law applicable to the sole 
purpose of making and keeping in repair the same docks, and the Committee 
was therefore clearly of opinion that their case was precisely that of the 
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Salters Load Sluice, and, therefore, independently of the question of the 
Docks not being within the Parish of Liverpool, the Committee resolved 
that thenceforth not any payment be made towards the relief of the poor 
in respect of such Dock Duties. This decision was conclusive so far as the 
Dock Committee was concerned, but the Parish was by no means satisfied, 
although they did not again move until December, 1799, when the Parish 
finances having fallen very low, the Churchwardens approached the Council 
by letter requesting payment of the arrears of rates to enable them to meet 
their pressing engagements, and on that letter being referred to the Select 
Finance Committee it was resolved that Mr. Brown (Deputy Town Clerk) 
inform the Churchwardens that the Committee did not consider the Port 
Duties liable to be rated to the poor of the Parish, and therefore they 
advised the Council not to pay the same at present. This was confirmed 
by the Council in May, 1800. Attempts to arrive at a settlement proved 
fruitless, with the result that lengthy litigation ensued. Mr. Brown was 
instructed to appear before the Magistrates to shew cause why these rates 
should not be paid, and the case eventually went to the Court of King’s 
Bench. On the 23rd February, 1808, Mr. Brown had the satisfaction of 
reporting to the Council that the Court was unanimously of opinion that the 
Dock Duties were not liable to be so rated. Thus one of quite a number of 
cases of friction between the two local bodies came to an end, but not without 
considerable cost to the Corporation: 


WAR RATE 


During the course of the war with France (not yet over) Liverpool had 
contributed generously to the requirements of the country, and the rebellion 
in Ireland, which was now declaring itself, demanded further contributions 
from its already decimated exchequer, still the little town had to be looked 
after, and notwithstanding the drains made upon its resources, means of 
protection against invasion had to be provided. To meet this extraordinary 
expenditure a special meeting of the Council was held on the 18th May, 1708, 
to consider the propriety of applying to Parliament, in conjunction with the 
Overseers of the Poor, for an Act to enable the Overseers to lay a rate upon 
lands and buildings in Liverpool and to authorise the Mayor, Bailiffs, and 
Burgesses in their corporate capacity and the Mayor, Aldermen, Bailifis, 
and Common Council as Trustees of the Docks, to raise a competent sum of 
money in equal moieties for defraying the expense of putting the town 
and Port into a proper state of defence and security against the threatened 
invasion. It was therefore resolved that an Act should be applied for, the 
cost to be divided equally between both parties. This application to 
Parliament was not, however, made, but what really occurred will be shewn 
in the proceedings of the following year. 


LONDON FREEMEN—TOWN DUES 


In this year (1798) a very important Action at Law was depending 
between the City of London and the Corporation with respect to the 
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exemption from the payment of Town dues in Liverpool by the Citizens of 
London, founded much upon the same lines as the case with the Cheese- 
mongers in 1695. The Londoners claimed that as freemen or citizens of 
London they were by Charter exempted from payment of tolls in any town 
in the country. Now that the trade of the Port had so increased, and the 
transactions becoming appreciably larger, a claim of this description be- 
came a serious matter, not only as regards the loss to the Corporate revenue, 
but also as offering an unfair advantage to the London Merchants in their 
business as opposed to our local traders. Since the sale of freedoms was 
abolished in 1777, the Merchants of Liverpool could not avail themselves of 
the exemption from tolls by that means, and in consequence had to pay large 
sums of money as duty upon their goods, &c. While not having any inten- 
tion of restoring to the Liverpool Merchants the opportunities they formerly 
enjoyed of becoming freemen by purchase, the Council realised the disad- 
vantages those Merchants laboured under, as well as the loss that would be 
entailed upon the local exchequer by admitting Londoner’s goods free of 
dues, and hence it was decided to defend this suit, so as if possible to do 
away with this glaring inequality and place matters upon a fair and equitable 
basis. 

Liverpool was exceedingly fortunate at this time in having Mr. Henry 
Brown, a solicitor, as a member of the Council. He was a man of acknow- 
ledged exceptional ability as a lawyer, and to him the conduct of this 
intricate case was entrusted. Being also an antiquary of no mean order, 
he was eminently fitted for the work of research necessary to obtain the 
information required to contest these claims. Little or nothing authentic 
was known by the Liverpool authorities at this time as to the actual grounds 
upon which these claims were based, and consequently they were at a loss 
how to refute them with any hope of success. This is not surprising when 
they are credited with an equal lack of knowledge as to their own title to 
collect these dues. The requisite information had to be obtained by a long 
and tedious search amongst the London Records, which probably no one 
but Mr. Brown was competent to undertake, and even to him it proved a 
matter of great difficulty. It was intended that this great trial should take 
place in November of this year (1798), but owing to the immense amount 
of research work involved, Mr. Brown, then in London, wrote a letter which 
was read to the Council on the 3rd October in which he stated it to be 
impossible to complete his search and examination of the City Records in 
time for the trial, and that it would therefore be highly imprudent to 
attempt it, at the same time giving it as his opinion that when the whole of 
the materials which he had already collected and those which still remained 
to be discovered should be properly arranged in the Briefs for Counsel, 
there would be no doubt of eventual success. This opinion from such a 
man could not but carry great weight, confirmed as it was by the Recorder, 
who offered to assist Mr. Brown in his searches when such services could be 
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considered useful. The appreciation and approbation by the Council of 
Mr. Brown’s action is recorded in the following resolution :— 


“ That this Council have great Satisfaction in expressing their Approbation 
of Mr. Brown’s Conduct in his continued Exertions for the Real Interests of the 
Corporation in his Searches and Investigation of the important Materials by 
him discovered in the Examination of the Records of the City of London; and 
very tauch approve of his Caution, in not attempting to bring this Cause on to 
Trial until his Searches and Examination into those Records shall be perfectly 
complete both in his own Judgment and that of the Recorder’s.” 


The Recorder was also thanked for his kind offer of assistance in the 
following further resolution :— 


“That the thanks of the Council be presented to the Recorder for the very 
handsome Manner in which he has been pleased to offer his Services to accompany 
Mr. Brown from Time to Time to examine these Records, and to give his best 
Advice and Assistance, in a Cause of such Magnitude and Importance to the 
Real Concerns and Interests of this Corporation.” 


These searches being duly completed, the trial took place in April, 
1799, and the verdict given practically verified Mr. Brown’s expressed 
opinion. It was to the effect that the Citizens of London were entitled to 
the exemption claimed, but only such as were resident freemen within the 
liberties of that city, paying “Scot and lot.” Upon this satisfactory 
verdict being given the Vestry Clerk (Mr. Edward Blackstock) wrote a letter 
of congratulation on behalf of the Churchwardens and Parish Committee, 
addressed to the Mayor, of which the following is a copy :— 


“Liverpool Parish Committee Room, 
““23rd April, 1799. 

“*Sir,—I am directed by the Churchwardens of this Parish to express to you 
in their Names and in that of the Committee now assembled the Pleasure they feel 
in the very fortunate Event of the late Trial between the Corporation of Liverpool 
and the City of London—an Event in which the Inhabitants of this great and 
commercial Town, as a Body, are most essentially interested—and to request that 
you will be pleas’d to make an offer of their Thanks to the Common Council for 


their Spirited and Powerful Opposition against an Encroachment attempted to be 
made on the Peculiar Privileges of the Freemen. 


““T am, Sir, With great Respect, 
“Your most humble Servant, 
“ Epw: Biackstock—Vestry Clerk. 


This letter was read to the Council on the 1st May, 1799, and the 
following Resolution passed thereon :— 


“That the Mayor be requested to acknowledge the Receipt of this Letter, 
and to testify to the Churchwardens and Parish Committee the great Satisfaction 
the Council feel in this very handsome and liberal Testimony of the Approbation 
of their Conduct from so respectable a part of the Community on a Subject of such 
great Importance not only to the Parish and Corporation, and to the Freemen, but 
to every Individual Inhabitant of this great and flourishing Town.” 
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It is gratifying to know that Mr. Brown’s valuable services in this 


important cause did not go unrecompensed, as the following entry of the 
2nd October, 1799, shews :— 


““The Council now taking into Consideration the late favourable Issue in 
His Majesty’s Court of Exchequer of the very important Cause relating to the 
Town Duties belonging to this Corporation, and well knowing how much the 
Success of that Cause was promoted by the professional Knowledge, laborious 
Researches and continued Attentions of Mr. Henry Brown, a Member of this Council, 
And being also well aware of the great advantages derived from Mr. Brown’s Zeal 
and Exertions upon several important former Occasions in Defence of the Rights 
and Privileges of this Corporation —Unanimously Resolved upon the Motion of 
Alderman Case, seconded by Alderman Earle, That the Thanks of this Council be 
given to Mr. Brown for such his Services and that he be presented with a Gold 
Snuff Box having an appropriate Inscription as a further Mark of Approbation of 
his Conduct, the same to be ordered and executed under the Directions of the 
Select Finance Committee, paid for by the Treasurer and allowed in his accounts.” 


Here we will leave this gifted antiquarian lawyer for the present, but 
will have occasion again to mention him in our next section. 


BATTLE OF THE NILE 


Early in this year (1798) Napoleon Buonaparte (who when only a 
young Lieutenant of Artillery had about five years previous to this date 
been recognised by the French Republican Party not only for his able 
military advice, but also as one who would unshrinkingly execute the orders 
of the Convention) set out to examine the coast of the English Channel as 
a preliminary step to his intended invasion and subjugation of Britain, but 
soon convinced himself that the attempt would be useless so long as England 
commanded the sea to the extent his investigations disclosed. Failing in 
this project, he resolved to accomplish the destruction of England by making 
himself master of Egypt, and thus not only bar England’s way to India for 
the time being, but eventually invade and conquer that country also, with 
the aid of Tippoo Sahib, for the benefit of France. | Napoleon’s ambition 
far outstepped his discretion or his knowledge of the prowess of British 
seamen. Nelson had to be reckoned with, and he tracked the French to 
their goal. Successfully evading the British Squadron in the Mediterranean, 
the French Fleet eventually landed troops at Marabout, close to Alexandria, 
and Buonaparte thereupon commenced his march on the latter place, where 
meeting opposition from the Turks much indiscriminate slaughter ensued. 
Leaving Napoleon to pursue his course to Cairo and carry out his diabolical 
massacres of peoples with whom neither he nor his country had any cause 
of quarrel, we will direct our attention to Nelson, who, having located the 
French Fleet in the Bay of Aboukir, prepared to annihilate it. This Fleet 
consisted of 13 Ships of War and other useful though smaller vessels, whilst 
the British numbered 13 Men-of-War and one 5-gun ship, the strength of 
the French being the greater by about 46 guns, 3,000 lbs. of metal, and 
nearly 5,000 men—so accounts of this famous historical battle inform us. 
Under these circumstances the Battle of the Nile could not be otherwise 
than of the most sanguinary description, and as only one of the French ships 
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managed to escape, Nelson was justified in saying that “ Victory is not a 
name strong enough for such a scene—it is a conquest.” The British loss 
in killed and wounded was 895, but the French lost in like manner and in 
prisoners 9,830. The battle was fought on the Ist August, 1798, and the 
news of the victory soon afterwards spread throughout England where it 
was received with intense and demonstrative rejoicings. 

Liverpool’s close connection with the Navy and the mercantile marine 
naturally placed her in the forefront of the admirers of this great achievement, 
and consequently jubilations were enthusiastically indulged in by the people, 
whose representatives, the Council, to commemorate this important event, 
passed the following Resolution on the 7th November, 1798 :— 


‘Upon the Motion of the Mayor seconded by Mr. Alderman Earle as to the 
propriety of sending up an Address to the King from this Council on the late 
Glorious Victory obtained by Admiral Lord Nelson over the French Fleet in the 
Bay of Besquiers on the Coast of Egypt, and upon the Mayor’s producing the 
following Sketch of an Address prepared for the occasion, viz. :— 


“To the King’s most Excellent Majesty, 

‘* May it please your Majesty, 

We, your Majesty’s loyal and dutiful Subjects, the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, 
Bailiffs and Common Council Men of Liverpool, in Common Council assembled, 
beg Leave to present our most ardent Congratulations on the stupendous 
Victory with which Almighty God has blessed your Majesty’s Squadron under 
the Command of Admiral Lord Nelson: The Advantages resulting from it we 
pretend not to calculate; but to some of them we cannot be insensible : 
Animated by so signal a Triumph, Foreign Nations will promote the Designs 
and court the alliance of an Empire, the Nurse of such illustrious Heroes : 
Commerce, sheltering herself under the Wing of the British Navy, will enlarge 
her Boundaries, existing sources of Wealth will be extended and new ones 
explored. But, whilst we exult in the Heroism of the Exploit and rejoice in the 
Benefits which it will confer upon your Majesty’s favoured Realms, and upon 
the World, our Gratitude rises still higher, when we reflect, That the Discip- 
lined Valour of Your Majesty’s Gallant Seamen has been the chosen Instrument 
of Providence for checking the proud Career of an Enemy, who aimed at 
universal Despotism. Fortified by the same Almighty Protection we doubt 
not that the Energy of Your Majesty’s Arms will at last extort from conscious 
Imbicility what imaginary Power has hitherto withheld : The Prosperity and 
the Glory of a Peace which will provide for the Security of our United Interests, 
and the Vindication of the National Honour. 

“* Resolved and Ordered unanimously 


“That the said Address be fairly transcribed upon Parchment and passed 
under the Common Seal and that the same be transmitted by the Mayor to the 
Recorder in London to be presented by him and the two Members for the Borough, 


and that the Mayor be desired to write to the Recorder and the two Members 
accordingly.” 


At the same meeting the Council, on the motion of the Mayor, seconded 
by Alderman Earle, resolved and ordered unanimously :— 


“That the Freedom of this Borough and Town be presented to the Right 
Honourable Baron Nelson of the Nile and of Burnham Thorpe in the County of 
Norfolk, Rear Admiral of the Blue and also a Knight of the Bath, as a Mark of the 
very great Respect which this Council bears to the Character of a Man who has so 
repeatedly deserved the general Thanks of his Country, but more particularly for 
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that Heroic Display of Naval Ardour and Discipline so eminently shewn forth in the 
late wonderful and unrivalled Victory obtained by him and the brave Officers and 
Seamen under his Command over the French Fleet in the Bay of Besquiers at 
the Mouth of the Nile. And that in the Mayor’s communication of this Vote of 

Thanks and Acknowledgment to Admiral Lord Nelson he be desired also to request 

that the Noble Admiral will please to make known to the several Captains and other 

Officers and Seamen of the Squadron the very grateful Sense which this Corporate 

Body, as representing the second Sea Port in the Kingdom, entertains of the 

Heroic Valour, the exemplary Discipline and the great and enterprizing Spirit of the 

British Seamen which shone forth upon this great and glorious day.” 

Thus Nelson, always a favourite with Liverpool people, as indeed he was 
with all his countrymen, was enrolled as one of Liverpool’s freemen, doubtless 
with a greater feeling of pride and satisfaction on the part of the donors of 
the honour than would be felt by the recipient, even though that freedom 
attached to the “second Sea Port in the Kingdom.” 


IRISH REBELLION 

While Nelson was thus actively engaged in teaching Napoleon Buonaparte 
that he (or the country he represented) was not the supreme power in 
Europe he wished to be, and demonstrating most forcibly that Napoleon’s 
ambitious attempts to subjugate this country, by whatever means, were 
liable to frustration by a power greater than his own, England had, at the 
same time, to contend with a serious trouble nearer home in the ever- 
memorable Irish rebellion of 1798, a rebellion which was considerably 
encouraged and aided by the French, who were probably deluded into the 
belief that with the assistance of a numerous body of malcontents, a conquest 
would not be difficult. It is not intended to enter into any of the harrowing 
details of the sanguinary events or barbarous cruelties which occurred in 
this unfortunate and misguided country at this time, but merely to shew 
the Council’s appreciation of Sir John Warren’s capable and successful 
action in defeating the designs of the French. 

It is recorded that in October, 1798, Sir John Warren fell in with a 
French line of battle-ship and eight frigates bearing troops and ammunition 
to Ireland. He captured the ship of the line and three of the frigates, and 
on board the man-of-war the notorious Wolfe Tone (the chief instigator of 
these insane French incursions) was discovered, who was afterwards 
condemned to be hanged, but managed to cut his throat in prison. This 
capture by Sir John proved a couwp-de-grace which terminated these foolish, 
because inadequate, attempts on the part of France to support the rebellion 
in Ireland, and in recognition of his services the Council on the 7th November, 
1798, passed the following Resolution :— 

‘‘That the Freedom of the Borough be presented to Commodore Sir John 

Borlase Warren Bart. Knight of the Bath and a Captain in the Royal Navy as a 

Token of the great Respect which this Council entertains of his unrernitting 

Attention and enterprizing Spirit in the Pursuit and Defeat of the French Squadron 

which appeared off the North West Coast of Ireland and as an Acknowledgment 

of the very important Service thereby rendered to his Country inasmuch as not only 
the internal Peace and Safety of Ireland but in a great Measure the Welfare of Great 

Britain and its Dominions may be considered as very materially affected by this 

noble Exploit.” 
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Such resolutions as this (and there are many) are pleasing to record, 
because they shew that Liverpool did not restrict or confine her sympathies 
or favours solely to those connected with local affairs, but was ever ready 
to express a lofty estimate of the value of services affecting the nation at 
large rendered by persons quite unconnected with the town itself by placing 
on record her high appreciation of their meritorious and patriotic actions. 


STREET PAVING, ETC 


A special Council held on the 7th December, 1798, resolved to present 
a Petition to Parliament for powers to carry out works in connection with the 
better paving of the streets and highways, and for preventing annoyances 
therein. The text of this petition fairly illustrates the recognised progress 
of Liverpool at this time and the realisation by the Council of its responsi- 
bilities with regard to the condition and proper upkeep of the thoroughfares 
It is as follows :— 


“That for some Years past the Commerce of the said Town has been pro- 
gressively and considerably increasing and is likely to continue to do so and that 
in Proportion of such Increase of Commerce its Populousness has also been greatly 
augmented and in necessary Consequence a great Number of New Streets have been 
laid out and Buildings have been erected in the said Town, and many of the Old 
Streets in the said Town are narrow dangerous and inconvenient and the Levels of 
many of such new made Streets are improperly and irregularly laid out, and no 
Common Sewers made through the same, and also many Wind Mills Lime Kilns 
and other annoyances are erected too near the Streets and Highways in the said 
Town. 

‘““That the Pavement and Common Sewers of the Streets Lanes and Public 
Passages and Places within the said Town are in many Places kept in bad Repair 
and Condition, and it would be a great Safety and Convenience not only to the 
Inhabitants but to all Persons having Occasion to resort thereto if the said Streets 
Lanes and Public Passages and Places were properly paved and the said Old Streets 
made Wider more safe and convenient and the Levels of such new made or here- 
after to be made Streets properly laid and Common Sewers made and the Nuisances 
and Annoyances removed and for the future prevented.” 


Much work had been done and vast sums of money expended in carrying 
out the improvements authorised by the Act of 1786, but the Petition shews 
that much more remained to be done. The operations of that Act were but 
the commencement of a system of street improvements which even now, 
after a lapse of 120 years, is far from complete, and it is perfectly safe to 
say that as time goes on further requirements in this direction will constantly 
make themselves apparent, so that the work of street improvements will go 
on ad infinitum. 


PRESENTATION OF FREEDOM 


_ The voluntary appreciation by the Council of individual self-sacrifice 
is pleasingly recorded by the following Resolution passed on the Ist May, 
1799 :-— 

““That the Freedom of the Borough be presented to the Most Noble George 
Grenville Nugent Temple, Marquis of Buckingham, Colonel of the Royal Bucking- 
hamshire Militia, as a Testimony of the very high Respect which this Council! 
entertains for the Character of a Nobleman in his elevated Situation of Life, who, 
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in the Hour of Danger, stept forward with unprecedented Zeal, first to give the 
British Militia the Example of that Patriotism which has so eminently contributed 
to arrest the progress of Rebellion in Ireland, and to give Security to the Empire.”’ 


COLONEL GASCOYNE 


On the 3rd July following, the thanks of the Council were given to 
Colonel Gascoyne (one of the Borough Members) “‘ for hi¢ general attention 
to the concerns and interests of the town during the late session of Parliament, 
particularly for his assiduity and unwearied exertions on the Slave Carrying 
and Limitation Bills—his spirited and manly opposition to the Bill for 
supplying Liverpool with water from the Bootle and Kirkdale Springs—but 
more particularly for his steady and impartial conduct as Chairman of the 
Committee of the House of Commons upon the Bill for altering and enlarging 
the powers of the existing Acts relating to the Harbour of Liverpool—the 
making two additional wet docks or piers—and for rendering the Port and 
Docks more safe and commodious.” 


NEW BOROUGH GAOL 


At this same meeting a wail went forth with regard to Gaol accommoda- 
tion, and not without reason. There were now located in the new Gaol, in 
Great Howard Street, over 4,000 French and other prisoners of war, and on 
this account that building was rendered useless for the purposes for which 
it was originally intended, viz., a place of incarceration for our own delin- 
quents, a place especially provided for that purpose as more fitting than 
the old prison (the Tower) at the foot of Water Street, which had become not 
only obsolete from its antiquated construction, but also from its limited 
area, which rendered it quite inadequate for the requirements of the time, 
and in addition was utterly devoid of sanitary arrangements necessary to 
the health of its involuntary inmates. Ait this period scant attention was 
paid to the needs of transgressors, who were confined in places quite unfit 
for occupation by human beings. No matter what their crime, they had 
to suffer all the horrors such a wretched den thrust upon them. Even the 
houses of the tolerably well-to-do of this era were not comparable with the 
modest yet comfortable and convenient suburban residences of the middle- 
classes of to-day. One has only, for instance, to walk up Vernon Street, 
off Dale Street, or one other of the thoroughfares close to, and there will be 
seen, even now, houses still standing and occupied by tenants of the great 
unwashed class which at one time were residences of no mean pretensions ; 
but they require to be seen so as to fully appreciate their wretched architec- 
ture and still more wretched accommodation. It follows that the contrast 
between the dwellings of this period and those of to-day is equally applicable 
to the Gaols and Workhouses. Now, however, matters have gone to the 
other extreme, for paupers and criminals are housed in palatial buildings at 
enormous cost to the long-suffering ratepayer who has no choice but to 
contribute to their support. With regard to the old Tower, what a contrast 
is shown! At one time the noble residence of an Earl, not now even fit to 
lodge prisoners within its walls. 
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Matters were so bad that the Council on the 3rd July, 1799, took action 
by referring to the Select Finance Committee the question of the propriety 
of giving notice to the Commissioners of Transport (under whose direction 
these prisoners occupied the Gaol) that the Corporation were inclined to 
think themselves justified in calling for an increase of the rent of the new 
Gaol not only on account of the very great injury done to the building by 
the prisoners, but on account of the very great loss, as well as inconvenience, 
the Corporation suffered from their own prisoners for debt, and Crown 
prisoners, being confined in a very close and improper building (the Tower), 
which on account of its advantageous situation for Warehouses, &c., close 
to the present George’s Dock and two other new intended Docks, must be 
extremely valuable. 

The Select Finance Committee, not very long since constituted, at this 
time had its hands full of other very important business, which may account 
for no immediate action being taken in this matter. The Tower continued 
to be used as a prison down to 1811, when the prisoners were transferred to 
this new Gaol. 

EXPENSES OF TOWN DEFENCES 


Having expended a large amount of money in fortifying the town in 
anticipation of the French invasion, the Council now sought to recoup itself 
from Government sources. On the 3rd July, 1799, upon the motion of Mr. 
Brooks, seconded by Mr. Alderman Case, suggesting the propriety in their 
opinion of an application to the Right Hon. William Pitt as First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, or to the Lords Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Treasury, for a reimbursement of expenses incurred by the 
Corporation in the repairs and alterations at the Fort and Batteries for the 
defence of the town upon the alarm in February, 1799, from the French 
having landed a body of troops at Fishguard, and the probability of the 
Frigates which conveyed them being likely to proceed to Liverpool. The 
consideration of the subject was referred to the Select Finance Committee 
and the Mayor and Bailiffs were authorised to affix the seal to any Memorial 
or other representation the Committee might choose to adopt. In discussing 
this reference the Committee was reminded that the Docks had defrayed 
nearly the whole expense of similar preparations in 1778, and following 
that precedent they came to the conclusion that the revenues of the Docks 
and Lights were greatly interested in the protection of the Shipping, &c., 
belonging and resorting to the Port, and ordered that the Dock Trustees be 
called upon to pay one-third of the expenses, the Commissioners of the 
Lights to pay one other third, and the Corporation the remainder. By this 
arrangement the Government escaped any contribution towards these costs. 


DUKE OF CLARENCE 


A very interesting presentation of the freedom was resolved upon in 
this month to the Duke of Clarence. At a special meeting of the Council 
held in Brunswick Street (it will be observed that although more than four 
years had elapsed since the fire in the Town Hall, the Council apparently 
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still held its meetings in Brunswick Street) on the 20th July, 1799, it 
was represented that H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence had exerted him- 
self in an eminent degree in the House of Lords upon various occasions 
in the last Sessions of Parliament during the discussions of the several 
questions relating to the African Slave Trade, endeavouring by a humane 
and judicious regulation of the same to promote and extend the manufactures. 
and commerce of Great Britain and of Liverpool in particular. It was there- 
fore unanimously resolved :— 


“That the Humble Thanks of this Council be therefore presented to His Royal 
Highness for such his Services, and that he be respectfully entreated to accept 
of the Freedom of this Borough and Corporation, as a grateful Return for the 
unparaileled Exertions of so illustrious a Personage in condescending personally to 
attend to the particular Interests of the Merchants and Traders of Liverpool upon 
those important Occasions. i 

“That the Freedom so granted be presented to His Royal Highness in a Box 
of Heart of Oak decorated with Gold, emblematical of the Profession in which he has 
been educated & of which he is so distinguished a Member.” 


The Mayor was requested to cormmunicate these proceedings to His 
Royal Highness in such a manner as he might consider most respectful, and 
a Committee composed of Messrs. Peter Whitfield Brancker, George Case, 
John Gregson, Joseph Brooks, and Jonas Bold was appointed to carry into 
effect the further wishes of the Council. Fifteen months delay took place 
before the presentation was made, and on the 3rd December, 1800, Alderman 
Case reported that the Committee with the Recorder had attended his Royal 
Highness and presented to him the notification of the Freedom with the 
accompanying Box at St. James’ on the 14th October, and it was thereupon 
ordered that the Recorder’s Address to His Royal Highness and the latter’s 
reply thereto should be entered on the Council Minutes. They are as 


follows :— 


‘* We are commissioned by the Council of Liverpoo], to present to your Royal 
Highness the Freedom of the Borough and Corporation of that Town, with the 
accompanying Box. 

‘“‘ This offering proceeds from the just and grateful sense which the Council of 
Liverpool have of your Royal Highnesses active and able exertions in Parliament 
for the trade and commerce of the Kingdom in points in which the Town of Liverpool 
is particularly interested. 

“It belongs to high Stations in society to have high duties to perform. For 
the sake of those duties, such Stations were constituted. To hold the Station 
and to be regardless of the duty is to be degraded by that which should dignify. 


“Your Royal Highness acts as one fully sensible of these truths, The Council 
of Liverpool testify it. They testify it too on a subject connected with the very 
existence of the Country ; for without our commerce, what would be our naval 
Power, what would be our sources of revenue; and without such power, and 
without such sources, what would be our safety ? 

“‘ For the gentlemen by whom IJ have the pleasure to be accompanied, and for 
myself, I beg leave to assure your Royal Highness that we are highly gratified by 
the honor of being introduced to you for a purpose so expressive of the claims of 
your public character.” 
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“St. James’s—16th October 1800. 


Mr. Recorder, 
“The Presentation which I have the honor of receiving from you in the name 


and at the instance of the Council of Liverpool as a token of the sense the Corpora- 
tion entertained of my exertions in Parliament on the discussion of the several 
questions relative to the African Slave Trade is highly flattering to me. 

“So signal a mark of approbation from a body so truely respectable affords 
me peculiar gratification ; and I am happy to find that in the discharge of my 
Parliamentary duty, my feeble efforts have succeeded in defending an interest 
which I felt it my indispensible duty to support, and which was and had been 
suffering from the exaggeration of facts and the prejudice of Opinion. 

‘“‘T trust after the full discussion which was had upon this subject, that it will 
not be again agitated, but if, contrary to my expectations, it should be, I pledge 
myself to the Corporation of Liverpool, that I will again come forward to maintain 
those principles which were formed upon correct and impartial information and 
which were the result of calm and deliberate consideration. 

“In conveying my thanks for this distinguished mark of honor conferred 
on me by the Corporation, I beg leave to assure them that if any thing can possibly 
add to the satisfaction I feel on this Occasion, it is the very handsome manner in 
which they have been pleased to communicate their sentiments and resolutions. 

‘oT am, soir, 
Yours sincerely, 
** WILLIAM.” 


The presentation Box was manufactured by Rundell & Bridge at a cost 
of £226, and the Certificate of the Grant of the Freedom, which probably 
took the form of an illuminated copy of the Council’s resolution, as is the 
present practice, was supplied by Mr. Tomkins at a charge of 25 guineas. 


Messrs. Rundell & Bridge, it may be explained, was an eminent firm in 
London at this time engaged in this line of business, and Mr. Tomkins was 
an illuminating artist of some repute in that city. Their acquaintance will be 
renewed in connection with the visit of the Prince of Wales in 1806. 


ISLINGTON MARKET 


On the 21st April, 1800, the Select Finance Committee again attempted 
to put into execution their long-cherished idea of erecting a covered market 
in Shaw’s Brow, and on that date passed a resolution to the effect that in 
their opinion it was expedient to endeavour to establish a Market upon the 
vacant land opposite the north front of the Infirmary at the top of Shaw’s 
Brow in lieu of the Market formerly ordered to be erected at the bottom of 
that thoroughfare. Mr. Foster, jun., the Surveyor, was instructed to prepare 
plans accordingly. The time does not appear to have been ripe for covered 
Markets, and the proposition was consequently abandoned, but this land 
was afterwards used as an open Vegetable Market, and was well known to 
Liverpool people as the Islington Market. 


LILLIMAN’S HOTEL 


In these good old coaching days Hotels and Inns at the termini, as well 
as en route, were a necessity for the comfort and convenience of travellers. 
Liverpool possessed a goodly number of such accommodating places, but 
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there were none of any great size. Amongst the most prominent may be 
mentioned the London Tavern and Talbot Inn, Water Street, the starting 
place of the Royal Mail Coaches to London, the Liverpool and York Royal 
Mail Coach, the London Stage Coach, the London Post Coach, and the Bath 
and Bristol Coaches. The Crown Inn, Redcross Street, from whence Coaches 
went to London, Manchester, Bolton, &c. Other Inns were the Cross Keys 
and Angel Inn, Dale Street ; the Black Horse and Rainbow in High Street ; 
the Golden Lion and the Bull and Punch Bowl in Dale Street, each sending 
coaches to various parts of the country. These hostelries were at that time 
good enough for the purposes to which they were put, but offered no sufficient 
accommodation for public assemblies, political or social, such as were now 
becoming somewhat frequent and of an increasingly imposing character. 
Civic hospitality also demanded greater space than the limits of the available 
portions of the Town Hall then afforded, and the general lack of accommo- 
dation that was quickly manifesting itself necessitated the provision of a 
suitable establishment on a scale equal to the requirements of the town. 
This devolved upon the Corporation as being the proper authority to 
undertake the cost of erecting such a building, and it may not be inaptly 
referred to as the first instance of Municipal trading. Asa consequence the New 
Hotel in Castle Street (as it was at first designated) sprang into existence, 
but in what year cannot be exactly determined, as the records are somewhat 
vague on that point. Some information is, however, obtainable from a 
resolution of the Select Finance Committee of the 3rd May, 1800, relative 
to the difficulty of finding a suitable tenant for so large an undertaking. On 
that date the Committee reported that during the last three years they had 
exerted themselves in endeavouring to procure a proper tenant for the hotel 
or Inn in Castle Street lately erected by the Corporation for public accommo- 
dation and without incurring further expense than would be required to 
complete the house without furniture, but the measures and exertions of the 
Committee had proved unsuccessful owing to the great difficulty of meeting 
with a respectable person competent to undertake the business, willing to 
hazard the establishing of it,and possessed of capital sufficient to furnish 
and stock the house. The Committee having reason to be satisfied that the 
motives which induced the Council to erect the house still existed, and that 
there was an urgent and increasing want of it for the convenience and accom- 
modation of the public, submitted a proposal from one Nathaniel James to 
become the occupier upon certain conditions, but these not meeting the 
Council’s views, the arrangement was not carried out. In the same year, 
however, a tenant was found in Mr. William Lilliman, under whose proprietor- 
ship the hotel became a house of some consequence. The position of this 
hotel was that now occupied by the Branch Bank of England at the corner 
of Castle Street and Cook Street, the establishment being known as “ Lilli- 
man’s Liverpool Arms Hotel” (afterwards the “ King’s Arms”’), and was 
carried over Cook Street by an archway, a not uncommon practice in those 
days. It was largely used for political and other meetings and for various 
functions by the Corporation. Within its walls the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards George IV.) and the Duke of Clarence (of whose dual visit to Liverpool 
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in 1806 we will speak hereafter) were entertained, the Hotel being the only 
building in the town then capable of accommodating so large a company as 
was present on that occasion. The rooms were spacious and well furnished, 
and the catering held a deservedly high place in the estimation of those most 
capable of appreciating the culinary art. Some time afterwards premises 
at the rear were purchased and stables, &c., erected on the site, the 
establishment when completed occupying the north side of Cook Street from 
Castle Street to Union Court. 


ATHENZAUM 


Just prior to this date the familiar edifice in Church Street known as the 
“Atheneum ” was erected. It was then and still remains a favourite and 
exclusive resort of the Merchants and other gentlemen of position in Liverpool, 
and is therefore looked upon as one of the finest institutions of its kind in 
the town. As a home of literary and artistic works it holds a prominent 
position, containing, as it does, a large and valuable library of rare antique 
as well as modern books and equally rare prints, drawings, &c. The Library 
is considered the finest in any private institution in the North of England. 
The building was erected upon land originally held under Lease from the 
Corporation by George Case (Mayor in 1781-2). The confidence of the 
originators in the permanent nature of the Club was such that they applied 
to the Corporation for a grant of the fee, and a Petition presented to the 
Council for that purpose on the 7th May, 1800, stated that “a very elegant 
building had been erected at the expense of the Subscribers for a News Room 
and Library, now called the Atheneum.” The Council, upon due considera- 
tion of the very great advantages likely to arise from the establishment of 
this institution, and that the building itself deserved to be considered in the 
first class as a public ornament, resolved to grant the Fee subject to a proviso 
that the building should be used for the purposes of the Institution only 
and no other, agreeable to the original Articles for its establishment, and so 
it continues to the present time. The elegance of the structure must be 
judged from the period at which it was erected, as of course its architecture 
will not bear comparison with more modern buildings. 

The Proprietors in a letter of thanks for this Grant gratefully acknow- 
ledged the donation of the following valuable publications, viz.: ‘‘ The 
Atlantic Neptune, published for the use of the Royal Navy of Great Britain 
by Joseph F. W. Des Barres, Esq., under the directions of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty ”’ in two very large folio volumes—also—‘‘ The 
Maritime Survey of Ireland and the West Coast of Great Britain taken by 
order of the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty,” 
&c., in two very large folio Volumes by Murdoch McKenzie Senior, F.R.S. 
Though these volumes may have lost all practical utility, they still adorn 
the shelves of the Library, and are open to the curious for reference. 

The Lease of the land upon which this building stands was granted by 
the Corporation in 1782 to George Case, for a term of 3 lives and 21 years. 
It may be interesting to state that these lives were—the Lessee (Geo. Case) 
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then aged 34 years, his sister Margaret, then aged 24, and Frederick, Lord 
Bishop of Osnaburgh, His Majesty’s second son. 

It may also be interesting to know that Mr. Case’s residence adjoined 
on the West side of this land, whence he afterwards removed to Walton 
Priory where he died about 1836, after an active Municipal life of over 60 
years, and at the age of 89. His portrait now hangs in the Town Hall. 


ATTACK ON THE KING 


On the 15th May, 1800, an attempt was made upon the life of the King 
while he was in the Theatre Royal (Drury Lane, London) by a lunatic 
(James Hatfield) and on the 19th a special Council was called to pass the 
following Address on the proposition of the Mayor (Pudsey Dawson). 


“We your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects, the Mayor, Recorder, 
Aldermen, Bailiffs and other Members of the Common Council of the Town of 
Liverpool in Special Council assembled, intreat your Majesty’s gracious Acceptance 
of our most cordial Congratulations on the continued Protection with which it has 
pleased Almighty God to shield your sacred Person. 

“Whilst we view with indignant Horror the foul and atrocious Attempt 
which has been lately made to rob Religion of its brightest Ornament and Virtue of 
its most elevated Example, our Hearts glow with Pious Gratitude for the signal 
Interposition of Providence in averting a Blow which might have given such a 
Shock to the Empire as would have endangered its Independance and Shaken its 
Security ; but which has happily been so directed as to become the means of calling 
into Action the generous Enthusiasm of a free people, in whose Hearts your Majesty 
sits inthron’d. 

“* Participating in the general Joy, it is our fervent Prayer that neither Secret 
Conspiracy nor open Violence may ever abridge a Reign distinguished by such 
a Salutary Exercise of Power, as to have left no other Impression on the Breast of 
every honest Briton than that of Reverence for a Patriot King.” 


MARKETS 


On the 6th August, 1800, the Council had before it various recom- 
mendations by the Select Committee amongst which was one on the subject 
of Markets, and the resolution passed by the Council thereon is rather 
interesting as shewing the state of Market accommodation at this period. 
After reciting the powers vested in the Corporation for holding an ancient 
Market for the buying and selling of all sorts of goods, merchandise and 
provisions on Saturdays, and of another Market for a like purpose held on 
Wednesdays, which Markets had for many years been held in or near a 
place called Derby Square, and that by reason of the great concourse of 
persons resorting thereto for the selling and buying of provisions “ serving 
for the food of man,” it was found greatly incommodious that other goods 
than Provisions should be bought and sold there. It was therefore ordered 
that the ancient Market (used from time immemorial) and the Patent Market 
(that granted by Queen Anne) or either of them, should not any longer be 
held in Derby Square, but be removed to Cleveland Square. The resolution 
then recites an omnibus Act of Parliament (26 Geo. III.) giving powers of 
appropriating Public Squares or parts of Streets for public Market Places 
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for such sorts and species of goods and provisions only as the Council should 
think proper; and in pursuance of these powers the Council ordered that 
Derby Square and the Avenues leading thereto should be used on both 
Market days for the purpose of buying and selling such goods and provisions 
only as were for the food of man and not for any other goods or merchandizes 
whatsoever. 


The Market held in Cleveland Square from this time existed until 1888 
when it was closed by order of the Council. 


STREET RAILROADS 


Street tramways, as we know them, are of comparatively recent inven- 
tion, or, at anyrate, are considered quite a modern mode of street traction 
as applied to passenger traffic. The “ idea,” however, can be credited 
with some antiquity, for so far back as December, 1800, a scheme was 
proposed and estimates for carrying it out were obtained, for forming a 
““ Wagon-way or Railed Road ” for conveying Stone from the Quarry, down 
Parliament Street to the South end of the Queen’s Dock, from whence it 
would be conveyed in Boats to such docks or places on the river as might 
be required. The Council, upon due consideration of the Scheme, its cost, 
and the advantages likely to arise to the general Corporation Estate with 
regard to the injury done to the pavements of the Streets through which 
the Carts carrying such stone usually passed, as well as to the despatch and 
great saving in point of expense to the particular fund under the direction 
of the Dock Trustees, resolved that the scheme be carried into immediate 
effect under the joint direction of the Select and Dock Committees, but 
concurrently with the question of street traction came the important item 
of levelling and paving Parliament Street, the cost of which was to be borne 
by the owners of the lands abutting thereon. Some were in favour of the 
improvement, while others objected, and to this may be attributed the fact 
that the construction of this ‘“ Railroad” or ‘‘Wagon Way” was not 
proceeded with. 


DISTRESS 


At the close of this Century, notwithstanding the continued general 
prosperity of the town, great distress prevailed amongst the poorer classes, 
and another instance is brought under notice of that paternal care and 
consideration the Council had uniformly shewn towards the burgesses in 
times of need, by devising some means for minimising, as far as it could, 
those evils inseparable from hard times. There were at this time many 
who, by good fortune or successful business transactions, had become 
opulent, but at the same time there were many more who were on the borders 
of starvation. It would be as idle to suggest a reason for this state of 
things as it would be to propose a remedy. The same problem has existed 
from time immemorial and will obtain as long as time shall last. What we 
are concerned with at the present moment is to note the action the Council 
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took in this emergency which will be shewn by the following resolution 
passed on the 3rd December, 1800 :— 


““Upon the Motion of the Mayor seconded by Mr. Alderman Naylor, that, 
owing to the Dearness & Scarcity of Provisions, he had thought proper to call a 
Public Meeting for the purpose of considering the best Means to be adopted for 
alleviating the Distresses of the Poor, and that a general Subscription had been 
entered into by way of Loan and also as Donations for the raising a Fund to be 
under the Direction and Management of a Committee of the Subscribers for the 
purchasing Potatoes and other Necessaries of Life and selling the same at reduced 
Prices. Resolved and Ordered--That the sum of Two thousand Pounds be 
subscribed by the Treasurer as a Loan from the Corporation for the above laudable 
purposes, to be advanced by Installments or as a Per Centage agreeable to the 
Orders of the Committee in proportion to the sums to be advanced by the other 
Subscribers of Loans, and that the same or the eventual Loss be allowed to the 
Treasurer in his Accounts,” 


The Mayor (John Shaw, Esq.) had greatly exerted himself in this matter, 
so that the Council subsequently, on passing the formal resolution granting 
the Mayor’s usual allowance, thanked him “ for his very attentive impartial 
and disinterested conduct in the duties of his office and his very particular 
exertions to keep down the high price of provisions and render every possible 
assistance to alleviate the distresses of the honest and labouring poor in a 
season of most extreme scarcity and difficulty.” 

The total population at this period amounted to about 90,000 souls ; 
the number of ships using the port was about 4,746 with a carrying capacity 
of 450,000 tons; and the revenue of the Corporation nearly £82,400 per 
annum. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


This completes our fifth section and brings us to the close of the 18th 
century. In taking a retrospective view of the occurrences during that 
period it is exceedingly gratifying to find that notwithstanding the numerous 
and distressing drawbacks or reverses suffered from time to time, Liverpool 
had now attained a high position of political and commercial influence, and 
was making rapid advances towards affiuence and supremacy, which, if 
they did not excite the envy, must surely have called forth the admiration 
of many other towns in the Kingdom. A comparison of the previous 50 
years (ending 1750) with the succeeding 50 years, cannot fail to shew, in a 
most marked degree, that the latter period was the most remarkable in 
Liverpool’s progress. The greatly extended area of the town, the phe- 
nomenal increase in the number of its inhabitants, the improvement in 
existing and the foundation of new institutions of various kinds, the vast 
increase in the revenues, together with many other indications of wealth 
and prosperity which could be enumerated, all testify to the onward flowing 
current of advancement which it is now difficult to stem. Fortunately for 
the good old town the persistent endeavours to overcome all obstacles, so 
characteristic of the early pioneers, had been perseveringly adhered to 
and admirably maintained. It must be admitted, and not without 
some pride, that during the latter half of this century Liverpool had 
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been considerably helped on her way by men of great ability and per- 
spicacity, so equally capable and conspicuous in their several branches of 
labour that it would be invidious to single out names. They were men who 
philanthropically devoted a large amount of energy, time, and money for the 
good of the town, and to their credit be it said, that to such individual efforts 
as they put forth, ofttimes involving self-sacrificing principles, Liverpool is 
largely indebted for the proud position she now occupies among the great 
Cities of the World. 


END OF SECTION V. 
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Section VI 
1801 To 1835 


In commencing this last section of our records, the thought suggests 
itself that, seeing we have but 35 years further to traverse, the end of the 
journey is looming in sight, but on reflection the experience gained in recording 
the events of the preceding 50 years rather impresses one with the idea that 
the impetus given to the life of Liverpool during the latter period having 
evidently come to stay, the work of the Chronicler will not be lessened even 
though the number of years to be covered are fewer, but by the steady and 
rapid development of the town, so patent at this particular period, the 
tendency will be in the opposite direction. As it is hoped that many 
interesting and useful items have been given in the previous sections, so it 
is confidently expected that many equally interesting episodes will be 
related in this concluding section, even though they are devoid of that 
hoary antiquity which is so attractive and entertaining a feature in the 
early records of Liverpool’s existence. 

We will not, however, anticipate events, but proceed with our review 
of the proceedings of the old Corporation. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


The first item of note appearing in the year 1801 (4th February) is one 
of generous philanthropic intent, from which it appears that Mr. John 
Sparling, who was Mayor of Liverpool in 1770, and again in 1790, by his Will 
left a legacy of {100 to the Rectors of Liverpool in trust for the benefit of the 
Sunday Schools. The Rectors invested this sum with the Corporation, who 
issued a Bond therefor bearing interest at 5 per cent. 

Sunday Schools, it will be remembered, were first instituted in Liverpool 
in 1784, and it is a certainty that the laudable efforts then made for the 
dissemination of religious knowledge and the inculcation of upright principles 
among young people by this means subsequently received a support, much 
beyond the monetary assistance it is now our pleasure to record, in the way 
of strenuous and willing workers, whose unselfish devotion in so good a cause 
many have had reason to look back upon with gratitude and satisfaction. 


LYCEUM 


Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. Whether it was in imitation 
of, or an entirely independent desire on the part of a section of the towns- 
people at this time to establish an institution of their own, we leave our 
readers to decide from the fact that following closely upon the establishment 
of the Athenzeum in 1800, a similar institution known as the “ Lyceum ”’ was 
proposed to be founded on much the same lines as its prototype. It speaks 
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highly for the advancement and progress of the town and the culture of its 
people at this time that room could be found for two institutions having 
practically the same object. In this case, as in the other, application was 
made to the Corporation on the 4th March, 1801, by Wm. David Evans, the 
then President, on behalf of the Proprietors of a proposed Newsroom and 
Library on the north-east side of Bold Street, for a grant of the reversion of 
the land upon which this Institution was intended to be built, upon such 
terms as the Council might think proper, but the consideration of the applica- 
tion was properly postponed until the building was actually erected. 

The following particulars with regard to this Institution, mainly 
extracted from a comparatively recent official report, may not be without 
interest. 

The Lyceum was originally projected by certain of the Proprietors of 
the Liverpool Library (a lending library, said to be the first of its kind in the 
country, established in John Street in 1759,) who were desirous of providing 
better accommodation than they then possessed for the increasing number 
of their volumes, and at the same time have a Library, Museum, and 
Coffee-room under one roof. The proposal was so acceptable to the 
Proprietors at large that the scheme was at once advertised, limiting the 
number of subscribers to 300 at 12 guineas each. So numerous were the 
applications for shares that in less than three weeks 510 subscribers were 
entered in the books, and in consequence it was decided to extend the number 
of shares to 800, and thus enable the Committee to erect a building which 
would provide greater accommodation and at the same time be more 
ornamental to the town. Plans and Elevations were advertised for, and 
Mr. Foster (the Corporation Surveyor), Mr. Harrison, and others submitted 
designs. Mr. Foster’s Plans were most approved of, but owing to the cost 
of carrying them into effect being too great, the Proprietors resolved to adopt 
those of Mr. Harrison. The building was immediately proceeded with under 
the superintendence of Mr. Eyes, and completed and fitted up at a cost of 
£11,399. It was opened in 1802. 

According to the original constitution of the Lyceum the Proprietors 
of the Liverpool Library were to be tenants of part of the building under the 
Proprietors of the Lyceum, and a Lease was therefore granted for 40 years 
at a rental of £42 per annum. Originally no share could be held in the 
Newsroom without a corresponding share being held in the Library, but if 
a Proprietor’s share in the Newsroom became forfeited under the rules, it 
did not involve a forfeiture of his share in the Library; the consequence 
being, that by 1825 the separate shares in the Library had increased from 
93 (the original number) to 183, and thus the intention originally enter- 
tained of consolidating the two institutions failed. Adapting themselves 
to circumstances, the Proprietors of the Lyceum in that year resolved 
that a share might be held in the Newsroom independently of any share in 
the Library. This room proved exceedingly useful for assemblies and was 
on several occasions used for Balls, &c. A dinner was given there in 1822 
to Mr. Canning prior to his departure for India. The Duke of Gloucester, 
when he resided in the neighbourhood of Liverpool as Military head 
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for the North-west District, was made an honorary member of the Lyceum, 
and his suite had permission to visit the room as long as they remained in 
the town. After the erection of the building the application for a grant of 
the reversion was revived on the 3rd October, 1804, by a Petition, asking 
for similar terms to those granted to the Proprietors of the Atheneum. 
The Council thereupon ordered, on the motion of Alderman Hollinshead, 
seconded by Alderman Bold, ‘‘ that the reversion and inheritance of the 
said land and building be accordingly granted to the Proprietors, or to 
Trustees for their use, extending as far towards Church Street as they had 
a right to under the original Lease and the Assignment from the late Thomas 
Staniforth, Esq.—who held a Lease of the land under the Corporation— 
as long as the said building should continue to be used and enjoyed for the 
uses and purposes of the Institution only, and no other, agreeable to the 
original articles for its establishment.” 


In accordance with that resolution a Grant was made to Wm. Roscoe 
and others, dated 23rd February, 1805, without any valuable consideration 
and as the Institution still exists, it may be assumed that, mutatis mutandis, 
the terms of the Grant have been sufficiently complied with. It has now 
existed for over Ioo years and no doubt continues to fulfil the intentions 
of its founders. 


OLD EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 


Prior to the beginning of the r9th century, the Merchants of Liverpool 
conducted their business chiefly in front of or around the Town Hall, then 
called the Exchange, much as they do now on the Exchange Flags. The 
increasing trade of the port multiplied the number of the Merchants engaged 
in the commerce then so quickly raising Liverpool into a high and dignified 
position among the large commercial towns and ports of England, and conse- 
quently the narrow streets of that period became congested during business 
hours and altogether insufficient to accommodate the buyers and sellers 
of the commodities imported into the town from all quarters of the globe. 
To protect and foster the Merchants’ interests in all matters concerning 
trade, a society was formed called the Society of Merchants, and this body 
having grown both in number and influence, realised that the space afforded 
for carrying on their business was fast becoming inadequate to the require- 
ments of a trade, the increasing prosperity of which suggested and encouraged 
a proposal to provide more suitable and convenient accommodation for 
its efficient conduct. With this object meetings were held and a scheme 
of such magnitude proposed, that it was deemed advisable to approach the 
Council with a view of enlisting their sympathy and support in the under- 
taking, which was accordingly done on the 21st March, 18or. 

The result of the proceedings and negotiations taken to supply the 
wants of the Merchants has been fully dealt with in our last section. 
(See page 643.) 


or 
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OLD BOTANIC GARDENS 


Botanical Gardens form a prominent feature in most large towns and 
cities, serving the double purpose of a Park and Nursery for botanical study, 
and it is interesting to trace the origin and development of our own. The 
initial steps to provide Botanic Gardens in Liverpool were taken on the 3rd 
June, 1801, by the Proprietors of the proposed gardens presenting a petition 
to the Corporation for a Lease or Grant of a Field late belonging to Mr. John 
Howard situate between Crabtree Lane (Falkner Street) and Brownlow 
Hill Lane (part of the Moss Lake Fields, or Esmedune Moss, as it was 
anciently called) intended to be appropriated to that purpose. The con- 
sideration of this Petition was postponed for reasons probably understood 
by the parties at the time, which although not disclosed by the records, 
may be easily surmised from the subsequent transactions. On the 14th 
April, 1802, the application for a Grant was renewed, in which the Pro- 
prietors stated that they had now enclosed the land (about 5 acres) in the 
Moss Lake Fields, with a stone wall and had erected and nearly completed 
the buildings necessary for their present purpose and had also begun to 
plant the Garden which was expected to be open for the use of Subscribers 
during the ensuing Summer. Upon these representations, the Council’s 
scruples being removed, it was resolved that in consideration of the very 
favourable opinion they entertained of the general public utility likely to 
arise from the institution of the Botanic Garden and its becoming an orna- 
ment to the town, a Grant of the reversionary interest of the land and build- 
ings, to be used for that purpose only, should be passed under the Common 
Seal to the Trustees. 

These Gardens occupied a triangular piece of land bounded by Myrtle 
Street, Olive Street and Mulberry Street, the entrance gates being at its 
apex in Oxford Street. The site is now occupied by the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum and other charitable institutions. 

Thus it will be seen that these Gardens were at the commencement 
a private speculation or enterprise and so continued for many years, enjoyed 
only by the exclusive body ot Subscribers and their friends, until the progress 
of the town necessitated their removal in 1836 to a much larger piece of land 
in Edge Lane, and about five years later they were transferred to the Cor- 
poration for public uses. 

At the present time the area devoted to this particular branch of 
scientific culture cannot be considered very extensive, yet a useful and highly 
beneficial source of instruction is available to students desirous of obtaining 
a knowledge of plant life, in addition to its being a popular resort made 
immensely attractive by an elegant display of flowers in all the richest 
combination of colours annually laid out in the parterres which will creditably 
compete with any similar gardens in the kingdom. In addition a large, 


interesting, and valuable collection of tropical and other plants is housed 
under glass. 
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FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


It redounds much to the credit of Liverpool that from the earliest days 
of which we have any record, a lively interest was taken by the Corporation 
in educational matters, ¢.g., provision was always made, even in the direst 
of times, for the education of the young. The earliest school of which we 
have notice was the “‘ Free School” or Free Grammar School, situate in St. 
Nicholas’ Churchyard. It is mentioned by Richard Blome in 1673 in his 
description of Liverpool. He says, “‘ Here is also a great piece of antiquity, 
formerly a Chapel, now a free School, at the west end whereof, next the 
river, stood the Statue of St. Nicholas, long since defaced and gone, to 
whom the mariners offered when they went to sea.” 


This School was subsequently removed to a building in School Lane 
adjacent to that occupied by the Blue School. Each of these Schools re- 
ceived the assistance of the Corporation, one way or another, from their 
commencement, but our attention at this date is particularly drawn to the 
requirements of the free school by a resolution passed on the 3rd June, 
1801, upon the motion of Alderman Case, seconded by the Mayor (John 
Shaw), “‘ that the Select Finance Committee be desired to take into their 
consideration the state and situation of the present Free School in this town 
and the propriety of adopting some scheme for the establishment of a new 
Free School in a different situation upon a much more enlarged and extensive 
plan in all respects than the present.” This school was evidently becoming 
of great importance and its close proximity to the Blue School and possible 
rivalry with that Institution (the Trustees of which were at this time agitat- 
ing for an extension of their premises in order to accommodate the increasing 
number of scholars) caused the Council to realise the inadequacy of their 
own premises and to seek a means of meeting the difficulty. In consequence, 
the Master (John Baines) was ordered to report generally on the position 
and taking the opportunity thus offered, he stated his want of a Writing 
Master and Usher (vacancies having lately happened) and that he was not 
able to procure any persons competent to fill those situations at the salaries 
theretofore paid, viz.: £26. 5s. od. and {40 per annum respectively. This 
part of the report was ignored for the moment, but in October following a 
Writing Master and Usher were appointed at 50 guineas per annum each. 


The Master’s report was considered by the Council on the 3rd February, 
1802, and a resolution was passed that in future none others but sons of 
Freemen be admitted into the school agreeable to the original Institution, 
and those by recommendations from members of the Council, but that the 
present scholars be permitted to remain at the School. Also that the Head 
Master be permitted to take not more than 15 scholars, not inhabitants of 
the town, as boarders and to educate them in the School. At the same 
meeting it was represented that the Trustees of the Blue Coat Hospital were 
extremely anxious to have possession of the Free School now rented from 
them, and the Surveyor was ordered to prepare a Plan of a School upon an 
extended scale with a view of immediately erecting the same upon the ground 
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purchased for that purpose in Brownlow Street and to erect a boundary wall 
around that site with the waste stone from the Quarry near the Workhouse. 


This piece of land was situate on the east side of Brownlow Street 
between Pembroke Gardens and Dover Street (two thoroughfares that have 
now disappeared), and was purchased from John Foster in 1801 for £1,200, 
but the intention to erect a school there not being carried out, it was sold 
with other land to the Trustees of the new Infirmary in 1826, and now forms 
part of the site of that Institution. 


With the failure to erect the School on this land we lose sight of the old 
Free Grammar School of which Mr. John Baines had been for many years 
the respected Head Master, and after whose death in 1803 the School was 
discontinued. The institution was, however, revived some 23 years after- 
wards by the erection of the North and South Corporation Schools in Park 
Lane and Bevington Bush respectively, which will be hereafter referred to. 


To what an enormous extent this educational branch of social duty or 
obligation was destined to grow could not be anticipated at the time these 
latter schools were built, and can only now be realised by those intimately 
acquainted with the past work of the defunct School Board and the continued 
meritorious but costly exertions of its successor, the Education Committee. 


MOSS LAKE FIELDS 


The Proprietors of the Botanic Gardens were not too soon in securing 
the necessary land for their purposes, for in this year (1801) a scheme was 
introduced for laying out the Moss Lake Fields for building purposes, and a 
plan was prepared with that object. These fields, which contained the old 
Moss Lake (from which they took their name) had long been the property 
of the Corporation, and although at first mere swampy pieces of land, were 
ultimately converted into pastures, and an officer styled the ‘“‘ Moss Reeve ”’ 
was annually appointed to look after them. Their situation was, roughly, 
between Brownlow Hill on the North, Parliament Street on the South, Crown 
Street on the East, and HopeStreet on the West, Abercromby Square being 
about the centre. 


The Plan referred to dealt with the laying out of the land in Streets, 
taking the severe form of parallel lines from North to South, and transverse 
Streets from East to West, the only extensive part of Liverpool laid out in 
this way. The building of the houses was left to the Corporation Lessees, 
who were granted building Leases for the purpose. The building operations 
were somewhat tardily carried out, but the delay was compensated for by 
the fact that it was on this land that the best and finest houses in Liverpool 
were erected, such as we now see in Canning, Catharine, Huskisson, Bedford 
and other streets in the neighbourhood, together with the adjacent Aber- 
cromby and Falkner Squares, all bearing an old-time, quiet, comfortable 
and well-to-do residential appearance. It may be incidentally mentioned 
that the first buildings erected on this land were those in connection with the 
old Botanic Gardens just referred to. } 
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ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 


St. Luke’s Church may fairly be considered the finest and most imposing 
ecclesiastical edifice in Liverpool, both externally and internally. Its 
exceptionally fine site, commanding views of Renshaw Street, Leece Street, 
and Berry Street, while dominating and furnishing a splendid finish to Bold 
Street, cannot but be considered the most favourable position for such a 
building in the town. The Church was originally intended to be erected by 
public subscription, to be raised by the inhabitants in and near Bold Street, 
but the good intentions of the promoters did not meet with the success they 
. deserved. 

On the 5th August, 1801, a letter from Mr. Bardswell was read to the 
Council on behalf of the subscribers with reference to the erection of a church 
for the Rev. Mr. Sanderson as the first Incumbent, stating that the Rectors 
had been interviewed and were willing to give their consent to the proposal. 
The consideration of the subject was referred to the Select Committee, before 
whom the Rev. John Sanderson, accompanied by Mr. Chas. Bardswell, his 
Solicitor, attended on the 26th August, 1803, when the following proposals 
were agreed to and unanimously recommended to the Council for adoption : 
(1) The terms of the Act of Parliament for Christ Church to form a basis for 
the mode of Presentation and the provision for the Minister, Organist, Clerk, 
and Sexton, also as regarded repairs to the building and the interments in 
the Cemetery ; (2) The Church to be erected in a substantial manner 
according to Plans then submitted or to such other Plans as might thereafter 
be approved by the Council ; (3) A number of pews to be set apart for the 
use of the poor, gratis; (4) A sum not exceeding £1,320 to be paid to the 
Corporation for the site of the Church and Churchyard, which would be 70 
yards long by 40 yards wide, the land to be conveyed in fee simple ; (5) The 
Corporation to provide stone for the whole exterior of the Church and the 
Churchyard wall, but the expense of feighing, getting, and carting the same 
to be borne by the Proprietors ; (6) The Corporation to be at liberty to 
erect a spire at their own cost, but the Tower to be built sufficiently strong 
and secure to bear it; (7) The Churchyard to be enclosed by a dwarf 
wall and iron Palisades at the expense of the Proprietors. These interesting 
proposals were laid before the Council in the following February, and a letter 
was also read from the Rectors expressive of their acquiesence in the erection 
of the Church and their approbation of the Rev. John Sanderson, B.A., as 
the first Minister. The Council, desirous of encouraging so laudable an 
undertaking, authorised the Select Committee to treat and agree with the 
Proprietors of the intended Church as to the right of Presentation of future 
incumbents, and otherwise arrange for obtaining Parliamentary powers for 
carrying the scheme into effect. Nothing, however, resulted at this time, and 
the Corporation at the end of the year revived the order made in 1793 for 
the erection of two Churches in conjunction with the Parish Authorities by 
the following Resolution :— 

“ Resolved & Ordered Upon the motion of Mr. Alderman Shaw seconded 


by Mr. Alderman Crosbie that it be referred to the Select Committee to take 
immediate Measures for carrying into Effect the Order of Council made the 2nd 
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day of January 1793 for erecting one Church upon a piece of land purchased for 
that purpose situate on the South East side of Berry Street opposite the South 
End of Renshaw Street and Bold Street and that the Church Wardens and Overseers 
of the Poor be applied to by the said Committee to carry into Effect the Order 
of Vestry made the 8th of January 1793 for erecting another Church at the Expense 
of the Parish conformable to the Agreement then entered into for building two 
Churches, one by the Parish and another by the Common Council. And the 
Select Committee are requested to cause Plans of the said Church intended to be 
built by the Council to be prepared for the Inspection and Determination of the 
Council.” 


Even this did not prove successful. Something happened which delayed 
the erection of St. Luke’s Church for many years. Delays are dangerous, 
and probably from this cause the enthusiasm of the Subscribers waned, or 
it may be that the available funds were insufficient for the purpose intended. 
Be this as it may, it was not until 1811 that a real attempt was made to 
commence the work by laying the foundation stone, setting the foundations, 
and erecting walls round the site, but there the attempt ended for the time 
being. In 1819 a revival took place, but the Council on the 4th August 
stopped all further proceedings until a Statement of the expenses already 
incurred and an estimate of the future expenses requisite for the erection 
and completion of the Church should be laid before them. In June, 1821, 
the Council authorised the erection to be carried into effect with all convenient 
speed, but further delays took place and suggested alterations to the Plans 
were considered in 1827, and it was not until 1831 (thirty years after the 
first proposal) that the edifice was completed at a cost of £53,418. 

Owing to the great delay in the erection of this Church, Mr. Sanderson 
did not become its first minister, that position being occupied by the Rev. 
James Aspinall, M.A., son of Mr. John Bridge Aspinall, who was Mayor in 
1803. This reverend gentleman was the father of the late John Bridge 
Aspinall, Recorder of Liverpool, and of the late Clarke Aspinall, the Borough 
Coroner. 


PARISH FEVER WARD 


Like all other institutions of its kind, the Workhouse in Brownlow Hill, 
if not yet too small for the demands made upon it, was fast becoming so, 
and the Parish Authorities realising this, did not neglect the opportunity 
afforded at this time of extending its sphere of usefulness by accretions to 
the original buildings for providing further accommodation as circumstances 
required. On the 5th August, 1801, the Council had before it a communi- 
‘cation from the Vestry Clerk on behalf of the Parish Committee enquiring 
upon what terms the Corporation would grant the reversion of the “‘ Delf ” 
on the South side of Brownlow Hill and of the Field near the House of 
Correction originally leased to Mr. Brooks, but then the property of the 
Parish and intended to be appropriated for the site of a Fever Ward. The 
communication was referred to the Select Finance Committee, who on the 
21st August, 1801, recommended the sale of the reversion for £500 on con- 
dition that it should not be appropriated to any other purpose than that of 
a Fever Ward and its conveniences without the consent of the Corporation, 
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the full right of getting stone from the Quarry for the use of the Corporation 
to be reserved, &c. The transaction does not appear to have been carried 
out at the time. The Parish, however, purchased the leasehold interest 
from the Executors of Joseph Brooks, the Lessee, in 1805, for £1,200, and 
allowed the Lease to lapse, but in 1868 the fee simple of the land was con- 
veyed to the Select Vestry for the enlargement of the Workhouse for £14,166. 
From these figures it will be seen that the Parish paid heavily for not 
accepting the offer of the Corporation in 1801. In 1805 the old Quarry was 
offered to the Parish, leasehold, for £480, but on the 4th July in that year 
it appears to have been granted to them freehold for the same amount. 
This was the only piece of land held by the Parish on freehold tenure in that 
neighbourhood at that period. 

Hospitals had not yet come under the control of the Corporation, and 
we are unable to say to what extent the Parish provided for the isolation 
of infectious cases, but in speaking of this proposed Fever Ward, the mind 
is involuntarily carried to the magnificent Infectious Diseases Hospital now 
existing at Fazakerley, which together with its auxiliaries in other parts of 
the City, furnish an accommodation so great that it is to be hoped their 
utility will never be fully tested. 


CORPORATE FINANCES 


In connection with Corporate Finance, especially with reference to the 
sales of reversions, a very interesting Abstract is given of the money trans- 
actions of the Select Finance Committee from its commencement in May, 
1798, to the Ist July, 1801. It is as follows :-— 


Amount of Bond Debt discharged by the money arising from 


theesaless Of MREVerSIONSi.. sete areietainy sale -ayapehe eva ois 's o)ls')s\ oy eye sels e 7Sesi7 a OunO) 
Amount of balance due to the Banks, discharged by the sales of 

LOVELSIONS meee) sie ocote te ohare acct iohoienel sisierafal overs ofage) cVelfareverlteies «fcpeyelsys 1,288 15 1 
Amount of Accounts discharged by the sales of reversions.... SOS nes 
Amount of Bond Debt discharged by the money received for 

ALLCaLrsiOteT OWIMS i DULICS hr setae ma ielaleiere tere sieleiel's sil alls aYeraleiovere 7,830 0 0 


Amount of Bond Debt discharged by the money taken up upon Bond 13,525 16 oO 


£106,666 13 6 


By amount of money taken up upon Bond.... 21,988 7 6 
By amount of Bonds given to discharge debts due 
TLOMBthe tCOLPOratiOn Prewisles cis eietolele oie ein se $5150) 0 50 
——————_ 30,138 7 6 
YE DEP TCCNCEC mmetste re setat stele ereler nest simlaieye veils. e) sisiicle/s. custs £76,528 6 0 
Amount of Reversions sold and accepted.........+-.e++eeees 74,6091 18 oO 
Amount of Fines for the renewal of Lives in premises sold...... 8,493 8 oO 
Amount of Sales of Ground Rents that produced to the Corporation 
PoE Ee Sieh Chel Soon codunocudtcUD OCCU OUD OOD GonG 9)335aL08.0 
Reversions &c, actually sold ......--.-.eeeeseere £92,520 15 O 


NB Returns have been made to applications for the purchase of Reversions, 
amounting to £150,959 I oO. 
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Amount of the Sales of premises 6c, under the direction of the 
Select Committee since the Reversionary Interest began to 

De ‘SOG § sb ¢ crete sieve. 01s le clocd alate austere sustetiane os, 6 /orowsNa, orgie volavslatenolte'ieeta 39,438 I5 O 

Of which remains unpaid ........+---++++e+eeee- 11,022 8 6 


£28,416 6 6 


The money arising from the Sales of these Premises 6c. has been applied to the 
Payment of Purchases made by the Committee and for the discharge of 
Accounts &c. &c.” 


As explanatory of our previous remarks on the sales of reversions, this 
Account is exceedingly interesting. It is somewhat gratifying to learn 
thereby that the mischievous policy that dictated these sales was not carried 
out to the extent intended, as is shewn by the note that applications for 
purchases amounted to nearly £151,000, whereas only {92,520 worth were 
actually sold. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


A very commendable resolution was passed by the Council on the 6th 
January, 1802, shewing that a due regard for the health of the inhabitants 
was then entertained. It was ordered ‘‘that it be an instruction to the Select 
Committee to consult the Physicians to the Infirmary and Dispensary in 
respect of any proposed alteration in the extension of the Improvement 
Act that may in any degree contribute to the health and comfort of the 
inhabitants.”’ This is the first suggestion we have of obtaining Parliamen- 
tary powers to regulate matters bearing upon the public health. The 
Legislature may have been approached many times subsequently with a like 
object, but it was not until 1875 that the great Public Health Act was passed. 


THEATRE ROYAL 


On the same date an alteration to the elevation of the Theatre Royal 
came under consideration, which is interesting as shewing the time when 
the original flat front of the building was altered to the design existing at 
the present time. The entry is as follows :-— 


“The Proprietors of the Liverpool Theatre Royal having signified their 
Intention of enlarging and altering the same agreeable to the Plans Sections 6c. 
now produced whereby it appears to be necessary to permit them to extend their 
Building somewhat further into Williamson Square than the present Colonade 
but in no part to project more than four Yards beyond the same. Unanimously 
Resolved that in the Opinion of this Council such Alteration will be of Public 
Convenience and Ornament and that the Proprietors be allowed as far as any 


Authority from this Council may be necessary to proceed upon such Alterations 
without further Loss of Time.” 


DR. JAMES CURRIE 


On the 6th January, 1802, upon the motion of Alderman Earle, seconded 
by Alderman Case, the Council resolved unanimously “that the freedom of 
the Borough be presented to Dr. James Currie, one of the Physicians in the 
Public Infirmary in this Town, as a mark of respect from this Council for his 
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very great attention, skill, and exertion in contributing to the relief and 
comfort of the numerous distressed objects of this charity for a long series 
of years.” 

Dr. James Currie, who resided in Church Street, was a man of some 
eminence in his day, not only as a Physician, but also as an active and 
influential burgess, expending much of his time and abilities in promoting 
the welfare of the town. In conjunction with Mr. Wm. Roscoe and other 
leading men of the time he was instrumental in founding many of our 
prominent Institutions, and it is gratifying to know that the Council, even 
in this probably isolated instance, recognised the value of the services 
rendered by a member of this noble profession in the person of one who had 
long administered to the wants of suffering humanity in an unostentatious 
yet eminent degree, by conferring upon him a distinction in this much- 
coveted form. It may be mentioned that Dr. Currie was the biographer of 
the Poet Burns, and one of the strongest opponents of the slave trade. 


WATER SUPPLY 


It cannot be denied that a supply of good, wholesome, pure water is an 
item in local government of immense and vital importance to the community 
and therefore demands more than a passing word here. Liverpool at the 
present day perhaps stands first and foremost in this matter by having a 
practically inexhaustible supply of water available for all purposes, excellent 
in quality, unsurpassed in purity, obtained, it is true, from sources situate 
at considerable distances from the city, but brought thither by the applied 
skill of eminent engineers, and deftly distributed among the dwellings of 
the inhabitants, who, by the mere turning of a tap, obtain all that domestic 
or other arrangements require at quite a moderate cost. The supply is so 
abundant that not only Liverpool but other towns along the pipe line are 
accommodated with a commodity that could not, except at very great 
expense, be furnished by themselves. 

This excellent supply of water enjoyed by Liverpool is undoubtedly a 
great blessing, but all blessings are not unmixed or entirely free from draw- 
backs. So it may be said of this. The very plentifulness of the supply 
creates a tendency to carelessness or extravagance in its use, and conse- 
quently waste, a result to be deprecated. But even so, the beneficial effect 
upon the health of the inhabitants as the result of a lavish expenditure of 
this essential fluid for cleansing purposes cannot be over-estimated, and 
the authorities as well as the public are to be congratulated upon the happy 
conditions under which they are placed at the present day. So accustomed 
have we become to a constant and liberal supply of water that when it is 
necessary to cut off that supply for a short time in any district so as to effect 
some slight repairs, or for other reasons, we feel irritated, annoyed, and 
inconvenienced to a degree far beyond what the circumstances warrant. 
Truly we “never miss the water till the well runs dry.” 

As a contrast to these present-day conditions, let us see under what 
disadvantages the townspeople laboured in the early days and the length of 
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time it took the Corporation to become the fortunate possessors of so enviable 
a supply of aqua pura as they now enjoy, bearing in mind that the Rivington 
Waterworks did not spring into existence for supply purposes until 1857, 
and that the Vyrnwy Water Scheme only assumed a practical shape in 1880, 
and took 30 years to complete, the coup de grace being given to that Scheme 
by the Prince of Wales (now King George V.) on the 16th March, IgIo. 

In the earliest days, when the nascent town was quite a little village, its 
only supply of water was obtained from the old Fall Well, already several 
times mentioned, from whence it had to be carried a considerable distance, 
the Well, as we know, being situate at the top of the present St. John’s Lane, 
whereas the small habitations forming the town were clustered principally 
in the neighbourhood of the Exchange and westward to the water side. 
The sub-strata of Liverpool being for the most part formed of rock or sand- 
stone, various springs were from time to time discovered and wells sunk to 
supply the wants of the population as it increased in number. 

In 1668, Moore in his rental mentions that he was jeered at for attempting 
to obtain water by sinking a Well on the top of a hill, and boasts of having 
succeeded in obtaining water at a depth of 14 yards, whereas many or most of 
the Wells in Water Street were above 20 yards deep. He claimed that the 
water in his Well was of a purer quality than that produced by the numerous 
draw-wells in the town, and asserts that most of those wells were so brackish 
or contaminated with salt by the percolation of sea water through the ground 
that it spoiled the ale brewed withit. The brewing of ale was a very impor- 
tant business in those days, and the quality of the water used would of course 
materially affect the product. He states that his Well had nothing in the 
least of that saltishness, for he had heard two or three of his own tenants 
confess that this water, with four measures of malt, would make stronger 
and better ale than could be brewed with five measures out of the water 
taken from the draw-wells on account of its saltishness. In addition to this, 
Moore tells us in his quaint language that there were several scores of wells 
about the town and great store of other water, ‘“‘ yet none of it was ever 
known to bear soap so as to wash with it ; but the whole town sent to the 
Fall Wall Well, a quarter of a mile, near upon, off the town for each drop of 
water they wash with, or boil pease withal, so that it’s a great part of a 
servant’s labour to some houses for the bringing water from thence to use 
in their occasions.” He then piously concludes this quaint entry by saying, 
“ But blessed be the Lord God, this great trouble in part he hath freed most 
of the new tenants in More Street from, for this new well water boils pease 
as well as any water of England, and likewise bears soap very well.’ Moore 
was noted for having a keen perception of his own interests, which would 
probably prompt him to record this entry in his diary. 

Matters in this respect do not appear to have made much progress or 
taken a definite shape for 40 years after Moore’s pronouncement. The 
requirements of the town continued to grow and strongly pointed to a 
necessity for meeting them, but though many suggestions were made from 
time to time, no definite scheme was promulgated for obtaining a reliable 
and permanent supply, and it is certain the importance of the question was 
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not for very many years realised by the Corporation, as the body upon whom 
such a work should properly devolve. 

It is exceedingly interesting to trace the various abortive attempts 
made to meet a requirement that was becoming more and more urgent as 
years went on. These attempts appear to have been of a purely personal 
and speculative nature. 

The first notice we have of any desire to increase the supply of water to 
the town was furnished by three London gentlemen, who applied to the 
Council for permission to do so. Their proposal, together with subsequent 
similar applications, will shew the difficult nature of the suggested work, 
and by the repeated failures to carry it out, the impracticability of the 
schemes at the various times they were advanced. 

On the 28th October, 1695, during the Mayoralty of Thomas Johnson, 
jun., a Petition was presented to the Council by these Londoners, John 
Green, Thomas Tuttell, and Richard Barrey, containing the first proposal. 
The Council ordered that they have liberty to bring into town good whole- 
some washing water, and for their convenient placing of the aqueduct 
might have liberty to break up ground in the town, waste, and streets ; and 
to make and repair the aqueduct, immediately levelling the same and leaving 
it as it was: Also to have liberty on any part of the waste and unenclosed 
ground to placeaCistern (but notin thestreets or Chapel-yard). They were not 
to ‘‘ pinsh ” the water from the Fall Well, were to pay {10 per annum, and to 
have it for 99 years only. The Mayor, Mr. Richard Norris and Mr. (Levinus) 
Hewstoun (the Bailiffs), Alderman Thomas Johnson, and Jasper Maudit, 
and Messrs. William Travis, William Preeson, and James Benn were 
empowered to treat with them about the annual rent and to settle any other 
point in the Agreement. On the following day the Council upon the recom- 
mendation of the Mayor and the others concluded to let them have the Lease 
of the Waterworks for 100 years at the rate of 50s. per annum. Although 
these gentlemen obtained the terms they wanted, they did not proceed with 
the work, and, as it unfortunately turned out, the fact of their having 
obtained a lease proved a stumbling block in the way of anyone else taking 
the matter up. 

On the 6th March, 1699, the Council again moved in the matter by 
passing a resolution to the effect that a Lease having been granted some 
years since to Green, Barrey, and Tuttell of waterworks to be begun and 
perfected by a certain time long since expired, and they not having begun 
the said work, and had neglected to pay any rent for the same, it was declared 
that the said Lease should be null and void, and the Mayor (Cuthbert Sharples) 
was desired to inspect and take advice on the Counterpart of the Lease and 
to make enquiry for such persons as were qualified for such an undertaking, 
and also to make a recommendation to the Council to the end that the said 
waterworks might be speedily effected for the service and advantage of the 
Corporation. It does not appear that the Mayor made any recommenda- 
tion, and consequently nothing was done. 

Six years then elapsed, when on the 5th September, 1705, John Sea- 
combe petitioned to supply the town with water on reasonable terms. The 
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Council granted the Petition, but stipulated that if he did not perfect and 
complete the work in two years he would be obliged to surrender his Lease. 
The source of supply was not stated, and this application also fell through. 

On the 24th of the following month proposals were made by Simon 
Edmunds on behalf of Sir Cleave Moore, of Banckhall, offering to supply 
the town with water from Bootle, and here the question of water supply 
took a concrete form, because Sir Cleave Moore owned as part of his estate 
the Springs at Bootle, and had, therefore, something tangible to offer to the 
Corporation. On the 5th December a document embodying these proposals 
was submitted to the Council. It was proposed that Sir Cleave Moore 
should have free liberty to convey the river and springs of Bootle through 
the waste lands, commons, highways, streets, lanes, and other avenues 
leading to or within the town during the term of 100 years upon the same 
conditions as were granted to Green & Co, but it being doubtful whether the 
contract or Lease with Green & Co. might still be deemed valid, notwith- 
standing their neglect to perform any one of the articles therein for upwards 
of ten years, the Corporation agreed to concur with Sir Cleave Moore in any 
legal act whereby the Contract might be declared void, the expense to be 
borne by Sir Cleave. It was therefore ordered that Sir Cleave Moore should 
have a Lease of the waterworks formerly let to Green & Co. for 100 years, at 
50s. per annum, the Lessee defending the Corporation at his own charge from 
any adverse claim on the part of Green & Co, the works to be completed 
within three years, otherwise the Lease to lapse. To make the way clear 
for this Grant application had to be made to Parliament. To this end 
and also with the intention of ridding himself and the Corporation of the 
bogey set up by the Lease grantedto Green & Co., Sir Cleave Moore prepared 
a Petition to the House of Commons, which he submitted to the Council on 
the 7th February, 1707 (Silvester Moorcroft, Mayor) for the purpose of being 
signed by the Mayor, Aldermen, &c. On this date the Council, in their 
proceedings, recited that in the year 1695 they contracted with Green & Co. 
for the supply of water, but those persons never did anything in order to 
effect the said works, nor paid any rent to the Corporation, nor was there 
any likelihood that the said persons would ever go on with or finish their 
pretended undertaking, and the said town and port lying under great incon- 
veniences for want of so good and useful a work were willing to encourage 
any persons mindful to undertake the same. They further recite that they 
had agreed with the proposals of Simon Edmunds, Sir Cleave Moore’s Agent, 
to grant a Lease upon the conditions referred to in the Order of the 24th 
October, 1705. The Council, however, did not think fit to sign the Petition 
prepared by Sir Cleave, but agreed to sign a Petition of their own in order 
to obtain the aforesaid end, and to enable them to close with Sir Cleave Moore 
in accordance with the proposed Agreement of 1705. 

It is peculiar that while the Corporation evinced this willingness to 
assist a private individual in obtaining powers to supply the town with water, 
and admitting that the town suffered from the want of such a scheme, they 
did not then, nor for many years afterwards, disclose the slightest wish or 
intention of making it a public undertaking, the one branch of Municipal 
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work which is obviously the most important in local administration as 
affecting the health of the people. 

Three years passed over without anything further being done, when on 
the 8th December, 1709 (John Earle, Mayor), it was ordered that the Mayor 
and Bailiffs be empowered to admit Sir Cleave Moore, Bart., to take a Lease 
from the Corporation for liberty and conveniency within their boundaries 
to make waterworks and bring fresh water from Bootle, prejudicing no 
person’s private right, under such proper conditions as Counsel should 
advise, to be approved of by that Assembly, for 99 years, paying {10 per 
annum rent, he finishing it in 3 years then next, else the Corporation not to 
be bound by such Lease. In addition, Sir Cleave was obliged to set aside 
the former Lease to Green & Co. by Act of Parliament or otherwise as 
could best be obtained. 

In the succeeding session of Parliament an Act was obtained (8 Anne 
Chap. 25) “‘for enabling the Corporation to make a Grant to Sir Cleave 
Moore to bring water into Liverpool from Bootle Springs.’’ The population 
at this period would number between seven and eight thousand. 

Still nothing was done, owing probably to want of capital or the difficulty 
with regard to Green’s Lease, perhaps to both, and the disappointment felt 
by the Council is shewn by an order passed on the 17th October, 1720 
{Thomas Fillingham, Mayor), to the effect that Sir Cleave Moore, not 
having carried out his obligations, the order of the 8th December, 17009, 
be vacated and declared void to all intents and purposes. 

In the meantime, after a lapse of eight years from the passing of the Act, 
Thomas Steers and Alderman Seacome stepped into the breach when on the 
roth October, 1717 (Foster Cunliffe, Mayor), they petitioned for liberty to 
bring fresh water to the town, and to have a lease on such terms as would 
encourage them to perfect it. It was ordered that they give proposals in’ 
writing next Council day, but for some reason this was not done, and so 
twelve months more passed over, when on the 8th October, 1718 (Richard 
Kelsall, Mayor), it was ordered that Sir Cleave Moore, Mr. Seacome, and 
Mr. Steers have liberty to bring water to town upon such terms and conditions 
as the Council should think fit. 

The disposal of the Moore estates somewhere about this time, and the 
removal of the family from Liverpool, probably put an end to Sir Cleave’s 
efforts to carry out the powers of the Act obtained by him, and, as we have 
seen, the Council in 1720 cancelled their offer to grant a Lease. The scheme 
propounded by Sir Cleave, although it did not die out, remained in abeyance 
for a period of 54 years after this date. 

Sir Cleave Moore died in 1729, and on the 17th November, 1731 (Richard 
Gildart, Mayor), this water question was revived by John Shaw, who proposed 
on behalf of himself and partners to bring fresh water to town on having 
liberty to do so under a proper Grant. The Council, always ready to forward 
the movement, ordered that liberty be given and a Grant passed under the 
Common Seal, the work to be commenced within one year and completed 
within seven years. The Lease to be for 999 years at a rental of five guineas 
per annum. The source of supply in this instance is not stated. This 
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proposal was carried so far that on the 12th of July, 1732, a draft Lease to 
Shaw was approved and the Lease ordered to be sealed ; but here again the 
scheme fell through, and was not revived until the 23rd July, 1740 (Thomas 
Steers, Mayor), when Alderman Gildart and J. Shaw asked for extended 
time to complete the works. The application was granted on condition 
that they begin in two years and complete within five years, otherwise the 
order to be absolutely void. Still nothing was done. 

On the 7th December, 1748 (Joseph Clegg, Mayor), another attempt 
was made by Peter Whitfield, who by letter suggested that as he had a 
probable water scheme he desired to communicate it to the Council, asking 
that if they judged it probable they would encourage it. In April following 
Mr. Whitfield was desired to confer with the Council, but nothing more was 
heard of this scheme. Thus, notwithstanding all the encouragement the 
Council gave by granting these various applications upon favourable terms, 
not one of the schemes took practical form. 

Some 25 years now elapsed before anything more was done, and all this 
time the question of water supply was assuming a more serious aspect. 
The population had now increased to about 34,000, and the wells which 
had hitherto been sufficient for the needs of the people began to show signs 
of exhaustion. 

Sir Cleave Moore, as we have seen, had passed away, but certain persons 
whoclaimed to be his representatives conceived the idea of reviving the powers 
granted by the Act of 1709. The first of the claims made by these represen- 
tatives is recorded at a special meeting of the Council held on the 23rd 
November, 1774 (Peter Rigby, Mayor), in the following words: ‘‘ Whereas 
Mr. John Jordan, who is, or pretends to be, assignee under the late Sir Cleave 
Moore, Bart., and to have a right of bringing and supplying the town of 
Liverpool with fresh water from Bootle Springs by virtue of and under the 
Act of Parliament made the 8th of Queen Anne entitled ‘An Act to enable 
the Corporation of Liverpool to make a Grant to Sir Cleave Moore, Bart., 
for liberty to bring fresh water into the said town of Liverpool,’ hath lately 
served this Council with notice that he is now proceeding to put the powers 
of the said Act into execution, as in the said Notice is mentioned. And 
this Council being of opinion that the said powers of the said Act with 
respect to the supplying the town of Liverpool with fresh water are 
become forfeited by the wilful default or neglect of the said Sir 
Cleave Moore, his heirs and assigns, in not perfecting the said work 
for so many years, and according to the limitation prescribed by the 
said Act, and therefore that such right or powers are now become reinvested 
or returned into the Corporation of Liverpool. Therefore it is now ordered 
that the Town Clerk do serve the said John Jordan with a proper notice 
to be settled by Mr. Recorder Peters or other Counsel learned in the law, 
that the Corporation of Liverpool will not at present admit the said Mr. 
Jordan to enter into any of their lands, tenements, streets, roads, ways, 
waste, or other lands within the town and liberties of Liverpool for the 
supplying the said town, inhabitants, and shipping thereof with fresh water ; 
and also attend at the inquisition to be taken on the 29th instant before the 
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Sheriff of Lancashire, and to give such notice of this our order, and to do 
further therein as he shall be advised by Counsel learned in the law shall be 
necessary in the premises.”’ 

Perhaps the action taken by the Council and the stern and forbidding 
nature of their resolution put an effectual stop to the pretentions of Mr. 
Jordan, as nothing more is heard of him, but it did not put an end to the 
claims of Sir Cleave Moore’s representatives. 

An interval of eleven years now took place, when on the 1st June, 1785 
(John Gregson, Mayor), it was ordered “‘ that a Case respecting the right of 
Owen Bowen, Esq., and others to break up the streets and highways of this 
town under an Act passed in the 8th of Queen Anne, for the purpose of 
conveying into this town water from the Bootle Springs, be stated and laid 
before Mr. Peters, and that what shall have been done in pursuance of this 
order be reported by the Town Clerk to the next Council.” . 

What, if anything, was done on this order is not recorded, but the 
attitude assumed by the Council, as shewn in the two preceding resolutions, 
makes it evident that they, long ago tired of the repeated ineffectual attempts 
to provide a means of water supply, resented the interference of parties who 
claimed under an Act of Parliament the Council,not without cause, considered 
obsolete, and at the same time began to realise their own responsibilities in 
the matter. The first independent action was taken by the Council on the 
roth January, 1786 (Charles Pole, Mayor), when they resolved that a Bill be 
drawn and brought into Parliament for the purpose of improving the Streets 
and for supplying the town with water, &c. 

An Act was duly passed and is known as Liverpool’s first Improvement 
Act (26 Geo. III. chap. 12). 

The Act empowered the Corporation to supply the town with water 
from the local springs, but although a Committee was appointed on the 8th 
April, 1786, to carry out the purposes of the Act they did not avail themselves 
of the opportunity thus afforded of making the water supply a Municipal 
undertaking. The street improvements authorised by this Act, and badly 
needed by the town, being of so extensive and expensive a nature no doubt 
occupied a primary place in the Corporation propaganda, so that it is probable 
the water supply was abandoned on the ground of cost. In addition there 
could only at this time be the local springs to rely upon or tap, the greater 
adventure of going farther afield for the supply not having yet suggested 
itself. 

Again, in 1791, a Petition and propositions for the better supplying the 
town with water were submitted to the Council by Mr. William Parr, and 
referred to the Select Committee, but suffered the fate of their predecessors. 

The owners of the Bootle Springs again pressed their claim, as successors 
of Sir Cleave Moore, to the right of exercising the powers granted by the 
Act of 1709, but they were unable to move in the matter without the consent 
of the Corporation, as their operations would necessarily involve serious 
interference with the surface of the streets. The water pipes used at this 
time being formed out of the hollow trunks of trees would render that inter- 
ference considerable: 
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On what grounds the representative proprietors of the Bootle Springs 
(a proprietorship that was persistently disputed by the Corporation) assumed 
the right or claimed to be entitled to carry out Sir Cleave Moore’s scheme 
it is impossible to say, but having by some unexplained means acquired 
the proprietary rights in the property, they endeavoured to advance their 
case by addressing a letter to the Mayor (George Dunbar), dated 29th April, 
1797, enclosing proposals for supplying the town, the public buildings, and 
shipping with fresh water by virtue of the Act of Queen Anne. This letter, 
signed by Thos. Bryer and James Jones, was read to the Council on the 3rd 
May, and the following Resolution passed thereon : “‘ That the Mayor and 
Bailiffs, attended by the Town Clerk, be requested to wait upon Mr. Bryer 
and Mr. Jones and deliver the following answer—‘ That it is the opinion of 
this Council that they, Mr. Bryer and Mr. Jones, have no power under the 
Act to carry their proposed plans into execution.’”’ This resolution has a 
rather dog-in-the-manger flavour about it, as the Council were not inclined 
to proceed with the work themselves under the powers they now possessed 
by the Act of 1786, and denied the right of others to do so under the powers 
of the previous Act. 

Notwithstanding this strong expression of opinion and the peremptory 
dismissal of the subject in this way, there appears to have been more in 
Bryer and Jones’ claim than the Council at the moment realised or were 
willing to admit ; in any case the persistency with which this claim was 
pressed, as appears by a further letter from Mr. Bryer, resulted in a tempo- 
rising resolution being passed on the 4th October following requesting the 
Select Committee to confer with Mr. Bryer on the subject of his letter and 
report to the Council, but no definite conclusion was arrived at. Mr. Jones 
for some reason drops out of the controversy. 

So matters remained for about twelve months, when fresh energy and 
determination was displayed by Mr. Bryer. A letter dated 12th September, 
1798, was addressed by him to the Mayor (Thomas Staniforth) in the following 
terms :— 

“Sir, The Proprietors of the Bootle Springs being determined in all events 
to apply to Parliament to amend and extend their present Act have directed 
Notices agreeable to the Standing Orders of the House to be given. 

““They however desire me to communicate to you, that by those steps, they 
do not wish to break off all negociation with the Corporation, but are still anxious, 


and at present desirous, of entering into, in handsome and liberal terms. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, 


““i9 Basnet Street “Your most obed’t humbl. Serv’t 
“y2th Septr. 1798. “THos. BRYER.”’ 


This letter was laid before the Council on the 3rd October, 1798, and 
resulted in the following entry being recorded :— 


“Upon the statement of Mr. Bryer’s application respecting the Bootle Springs 
and particularly the intention of the persons calling themselves the Proprietors 
of those Springs to apply to Parliament to amend and extend their present Act 
as expressed in his letter to the Mayor of the 12th Septr. 1798 e 

“Resolved and Ordered—That the full consideration of this business be. 
referred to the Select Committee and that that Committee have full power to 
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watch and oppose the motions of the said persons calling themselves the Proprietors, 
in their applications to Parliament. And that the Town Clerk or his Deputy be 
and they are hereby directed to signify to Mr. Bryer that the Council purpose, 
as soon as it may be convenient, to put in force the powers they are invested with 
to supply the Town of Liverpool with water.” 


Here there is a definite statement by the Corporation of their intention 
to municipalise the water supply, although its postponement to a convenient 
season did not hold out much hope of an early realisation. 

Notice of the Council’s opposition was duly served by the Town Clerk 
(Richard Statham) on the 6th October, 1798, and on a Bill being introduced 
into the House of Commons, the Council at a special meeting held on the 
25th March, 1799 (Thomas Leyland, Mayor), approved of a Petition in 
opposition thereto which was ordered to be transmitted to Colonel Gascoyne, 
one of the Members, for presentation to the House. This Petition, after 
mentioning the nature of the Bill, refers to the Act of 1786, by which the 
Corporation were invested with powers to make several improvements, to 
dig for springs and fountains, make reservoirs, and carry out other requisite 
works for raising, conducting, and conveying water into the town for the 
use and benefit of the inhabitants ; and then proceeds to state that by the 
powers and provisions of the said Act they would be fully enabled to supply 
the town with water, and had actually purchased a Spring in the said town 
and were about to purchase others for the purpose. Also that they were of 
opinion that the Springs in Bootle were inadequate to supply water in a 
sufficient quantity, and that the Bill, if passed, would in other respects be 
prejudicial to the interests of the town, &c. 

It may be here noticed that the Bootle Estate of the Moore family 
having passed into the hands of the Earl of Derby, the cessation of any 
further claims on the part of Moore’s representatives to supply water from 
Bootle is accounted for. 

The result of the above Petition is not recorded, and the Council Pro- 
ceedings on the subject from this point become somewhat obscure and 
devoid of direct information ; but it would seem that under the Act of 1786 
the Common Council opened a subscription in the nature of shares for 
forming a Company for carrying out the works, and a sum of £95,324 being 
forthcoming, the same were commenced in 1799. Various wells were sunk 
and pipes laid for distributing the water thus obtained. On the 8th Decem- 
ber, 1800, the Council ordered that a Grant and Conveyance be sealed for 
the incorporation of the Liverpool Waterworks, and a Committee to consist 
of five members of the Council and five gentlemen who were not members 
was formed to conduct the business. 

On the 6th January, 1802, a draft Petition to the House of Commons 
“for leave to bring in a Bill for repealing so much of the Improvement Act 
(1786) as related to the powers thereby vested in the Common Council acting 
for the Borough, town, and port of Liverpool for supplying the same with 
water ; and for incorporating the subscribers to the Undertaking ; and for 
other the purposes therein mentioned,” was submitted to the Council, who 
thereupon referred the whole question of water supply to the Select Finance 
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Committee to consider and adopt. This is the point that has suggested the 
foregoing history of the water supply, and it now becomes essential to follow it 
out to a conclusion. 

The action taken by the Committee no doubt led to the proper formation 
and incorporation under an Act of George III. of the Company subsequently 
known as the Liverpool and Harrington Waterworks Company, which 
obtained its supply from wells and springs within and contiguous to the 
boundaries of the town. 

In the same year, when the Subscribers to this Company commenced 
their operations a private Act (39 George III. chap. 56) was obtained for the 
formation of a Company entitled ‘‘ The Company of Proprietors of the 
Liverpool Waterworks,” whose object was “ the better supplying the town 
and port of Liverpool with water from certain streams in the Parish of 
Bootle.” 

Thus it will be seen two Companies sprang simultaneously into existence, 
but even by their united endeavours the supply was intermittent, restricted, 
and wholly inadequate to the requirements of the town. For instance, in 
the year 1816 the Proprietors of the Liverpool Corporation Waterworks (why 
the word ‘‘ Corporation ” is introduced is not apparent) by letter from their 
Chairman (Pudsey Dawson) requested permission of the Council to endeavour 
to find an additional supply of water at the West end of the Stone Quarry, 
near Mount Sion, which request was referred to the Select Finance Committee. 

Although the Council may have had some small controlling power over 
the working of these rival Companies, it is tolerably clear that they did not 
possess any financial interest in the concerns, for we find that on various 
dates the Treasurer was authorised to pay accounts for water supplied to 
the Graving Docks, &c., thereby shewing that the Corporation ranked as 
ordinary customers. 

This great question passed through many phases during a long course 
of years, the inadequacy of the supply eventually compelling the Corporation 
to seek the aid of such eminent Engineers as Mr. Hawksley, Mr. Cubitt, Mr. 
Rendal, Mr. Stephenson, and others, who after considering various sources 
of supply finally recommended that of Rivington. This the Council adopted, 
and obtained an Act of Parliament (10 and 11 Vict. chap. 26), known as the 
Liverpool Corporation Waterworks Act, 1847, which empowered them to 
carry out the Rivington water scheme and to purchase by arbitration the 
undertakings of the two Water Companies. Mr. George Stephenson was 
appointed Arbitrator, and he awarded the sum of £537,392 as the purchase 
money. 

Under the terms of this Award the Liverpool and Harrington Water- 
works Company, on the 1st March, 1848, transferred all their property to 
the Corporation for the sum of £330,719. 13s. These properties, which of 
course included all buildings, machinery, and wells, consisted of the Windsor 
Station in Upper Stanhope Street, the Park Station in Water Street (Toxteth), 
the Soho Street Station in that street, the Copperas Hill Station in Hotham 
Street, the Bevington Bush Station in Bevington Bush, a Reservoir in 
Prussia Street, and a Reservoir in Brick Street. 
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On the 2nd March, 1848, the Company of Proprietors of the Liverpool 
Waterworks (the Bootle Company) transferred their property to the Corpora- 
tion on payment of £204,087. gs. 

This property consisted of the land in Bootle with the Springs arising 
thereout, a piece of land adjoining the Reservoir called the Brickhills, a 
piece of land and Reservoir in Kirkdale on the north side of the road running 
past the Cattle Pond towards Walton, three pieces of land in Devonshire 
Place, and lands in Atherton Street (now Torr Street, Everton), Church 
Street (now Heyworth Street), Vauxhall Road, and Blundell Street, Reser- 
voirs and Machinery, &c., being attached to each, also property in Soho 
Square. 

By these transactions the Corporation took into their own hands, and 
of course continued the work, of the old Companies until the new supply 
could be obtained from Rivington. This was not accomplished for ten 
years after the passing of the Act. The works were commenced in 1852 
and the first water delivered in August, 1857. 

Magnificent as this scheme was in its day, and valuable as it proved in 
settling this vexed question for the time being, we know that the further 
progress of the town and the great development of its shipping industry 
demanded even more than this source could supply, and hence the much 
more extensive Vyrnwy Scheme was in 1880 requisitioned to augment and 
complete a combined work which is now the finest Water Supply in the 
Kingdom under the control of one body. 


MENAI AND CONWAY BRIDGES 


Allusion has been made to the proposition of erecting a Bridge over 
the Menai Straits (1785). Such a gigantic project at this period, while 
taxing the skill of the engineers no doubt strained the credulity of those not 
professionally, but probably financially, interested in the scheme to such 
an extent that the idea itself, apart from its ultimate advantages or dis- 
advantages, was from the outset considered by many wild if not impossible. 
Time works wondrous changes in many things, and what seems impracticable 
or impossible to-day becomes essential and easily accomplished to-morrow. 
The design of bridging the Menai Straits had been allowed to slumber for 
many years, but it was not dead, as we know by the magnificent and wonder- 
ful bridges that span the stream at the present day. Far from the difficulties 
or obstacles at first encountered proving a deterrent, time alone was required 
to remove them and allow the scheme to mature, and we find that in 1802 
it was revived in an extended form, as appears by a resolution of the 23rd 
March made upon an application on behalf of the supporters of a Bill then 
before Parliament for forming a junction between the Isle of Anglesea and 
the mainland by means of an iron bridge over the Straits of Menai, and also 
of another Bridge over the River Conway. Upon considering the objections 
urged against this plan by the Agents of the inhabitants of Carnarvon, it 
was resolved that the subject-matter of these applications appearing of too 
much consequence for the Council at present (from what had already been 
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laid before them) to form any precise or proper judgment, the same be 
referred to the Dock Committee to consider and to countenance or oppose 
as to them should seem most advisable upon further investigation. 


From 1802 the matter remained in abeyance so far as the Council was 
concerned until 1810, when the supporters of the scheme renewed their 
application to Parliament for powers to carry their purpose into effect. 
The Dock Committee, to whom this subject had been referred for considera- 
tion, but without result, was again desired to watch the progress of the 
Bill and oppose or support the same as it thought proper. Here again a 
long delay occurred, from what precise cause cannot be stated, but further 
time was thus allowed for the plans to mature, and certain suggested improve- 
ments in the scheme considerably mollified the antagonistic views of the 
Council and other opposing parties, the former to such a degree that the 
Select Finance Committee in March, 1819, expressed the opinion that 
“ sufficient evidence had not been produced to justify any opposition to this 
measure since the alteration in the design of the Bridge intended to be 
erected.” In the meantime (1818) Telford had commenced his great work 
of throwing this magnificent bridge over the Menai Straits. 


This Bridge (the Suspension Bridge) was completed in 1825 at a cost of 
about £120,000, and was followed by the Tubular Bridge in 1850. Their 
utility is beyond dispute, but why Liverpool should have taken such a decided 
stand as it did in 1785 against the connection of Anglesea with the mainland 
is incomprehensible, as such a connection could not in any way, so far as we 
can see, interfere with the shipping of the port, or be detrimental to the 
interests of the town. There may, of course, have been reasons existing at 
the time of which we are not now cognizant, but it may be cited as one of 
many striking instances where opposition so frequently raised to progressive 
propositions or innovations, emanating probably from a_ short-sighted 
policy, is so raised against a work which instead of being deleterious to the 
interests of the community, really proves to be most beneficial to all con- 
cerned. So in this case, it is amatter of common knowledge that this beautiful 
bridge has not derogated from but rather enhanced the scenic beauty of the 
picturesque stream it spans, and it is equally well known that its erection 
has not at any time injured the port of Liverpool. 


UNION NEWSROOM 


In the year 1800 the Union Newsroom was erected at the corner of Duke 
Street and Slater Street. It is said that the origin of this Newsroom was 
the outcome of a disagreement with regard to the Plans for the erection of 
the Lyceum in Bold Street, which caused a split between the promoters of 
the latter Institution and led to the formation of this Newsroom as a rival 
establishment. The land upon which it was erected belonged to the Cor- 
poration, and, as in the case of other similar concerns, it became desirable 
to acquire the freehold interest in the property. On the 14th April, 1802, 
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an application was made to the Corporation for that purpose, when the 
following resolution was passed :— 

“That a Grant of the Reversion and Inheritance of the News Room and 
proposed Library in Duke Street with the Land and other Appurtenances thereunto 
belonging in consideration of its general Public Utility be made and passed under 
the Common Seal without Fine to the Trustees and their successors for the Benefit 
of the Proprietors at large so long as the same shall continue to be used and enjoyed 
for the purposes of the original Institution only, but no longer.” 

A Grant of the reversion was made by the Corporation under these 
conditions, dated 15th November, 1802, to Thomas Leyland and others. 

This building served a useful purpose as a private Library and News- 
room for many years, situated as it was in the heart of a combined residential 
and business quarter. It was afterwards occupied as the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution ; later on it was repurchased by the Corporation and converted into 
the Free Public Library and Museum, but on the removal of that Institution 
to Shaw’s Brow in 1860 it was sold on Lease for 75 years and used for private 
purposes, and is now occupied by Peter Walker & Son (Warrington and 
Burton), Limited, as their registered office. 


PEACE WITH FRANCE 


Leaving purely local affairs alone for the moment, we are induced to advert 
to the war at this time being waged with the French in the East, so far as its 
connection with Liverpool is concerned. In March, 1801, the neighbourhood 
of Aboukir (the scene of Nelson’s late great success) and Alexandria again 
became the arena of a contest between the British and the French for the 
expulsion of the latter from Egypt. With such men as Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby (who was unfortunately killed on the 21st March after putting 
the French to flight), General Hutchinson, and General Baird at the head of 
affairs the success of the British arms was assured. Disaster to the French 
in Egypt, and Nelson posted near Boulogne to prevent a French invasion 
of England went far to convince Napoleon of the futility of further aggressive 
measures being directed against this country for the time being and induced 
him to turn his attention in the direction of arrangements for peace. Amiens 
was the place appointed for the preliminary Conference and after many 
delays the famous treaty was signed on the 27th March, 1802. This treaty, 
instead of diverting Buonaparte’s attention to the internal affairs of his own 
country, served but as a pretext for other schemes of conquest, and did not 
daunt the aggressive ambitions for which he was so universally renowned 
and indulged in to so large an extent all over the world, especially with 
regard to British dominions. This so-called treaty of peace was, so far as 
Napoleon was concerned, little more than a farce, still, although the war was 
by no means at an end (a delusive hope the Council nevertheless entertained) 
the announcement of the conclusion of the treaty of Amiens called forth 
the following congratulatory Address to the King on the 21st May, 1802 :— 

““We, your Majesty’s faithful and loyal Subjects the Mayor, Recorder, 
Aldermen, Bailiffs and Common Councilmen of Liverpool, in Special Council 
assembled, entreat your Majesty’s Permission to address our Congratulations on 
the Restoration of Peace. 
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“During a War of unusual Length, and of unexampled Difficulties, many 
are the Occasions on which we have participated in the National Exhultation at 
Deeds of military Valour and Naval Heroism, such as History no where records. 
Those Victories were indeed productive of immediate and substantial Good 3 
and whilst they tore from our Enemies their Colonies, and consolidated the Empire 
of the Seas, they have had, throughout this glorious Struggle, the Effect of animating 
the Spirit of the Nation, and giving Stability to Public Order; but it is only now 
that they have attained their legitimate End, and been crowned with their best 
Reward, by the Re-establishment of general Tranquility. 


“May that Tranquility be permanent, and, in the full Enjoyment of it, may 
Your Majesty long continue to reign over a free and United People, proud of 
their Country and faithful to their King, active in Attention to the Useful Arts 
of which Your Majesty has always been the Patron, and happy in the Practice of 
those Virtues of which Your Majesty has always been the Example.” 


‘“‘May that tranquility be permanent” was no doubt an expression 
fervently used, but that tranquility was unfortunately destined to be short- 
lived as we will see by what took place only a few months after the date 
of this Address. In the meantime we must return to local events, and 
resume the notice of Napoleon’s tactics a little later on. 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION 


The increasing demands for Workhouse accommodation at this time 
caused the Parish Authorities to devise means of providing for this con- 
tingency. This could best be accomplished, apparently, by the removal of 
the House of Correction, which was then contiguous to the Workhouse, to 
another site, and with that object in view, application was made to the 
Council on the 6th October, 1802, by the Churchwardens to know if it would 
be agreeable to appropriate a part of the new Prison (Great Howard Street) 
to the purpose of a House of Correction and upon what terms. The Council 
approved of the proposition and ordered negotiations to be entered into for 
carrying it into effect, and at the same time authorised the Select Finance 
Committee to take measures for finishing and fitting up the said Prison. 
How these arrangements were carried out will be shewn a little later on 
when dealing with the Borough Gaol. 


CORPORATION SURVEYOR 


Mr. John Foster had long occupied the position of Surveyor to the 
Corporation and had designed, executed, and controlled many public works 
during his servitude in that capacity. In recognition of these valuable 
services the Council on the 6th October, 1802, passed the following resolution : 


““Mr. John Foster the General Surveyor for this Corporation having for a 
Number of Years past executed that Office not only with perfect Integrity and 
Ability but also upon all Occasions with the warmest and most unremitted Zeal 
and Attention to its Interests, Resolved unanimously that the Thanks of this 
Council be therefore given to the said John Foster, and further, that he be presented 
with a handsome Piece of Plate with a suitable Inscription thereon under the 
Direction of the Gentlemen of the Select Finance Committee,” 
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ST. CATHERINE’S CHURCH 


The old Church of St. Catherine, otherwise known as the Octagon 
Chapel in Temple Court, as we have already mentioned, was purchased by 
the Corporation in 1792, it being then used as a Church of England. On the 
1st December, 1802, certain members of a Congregation of Baptists applied 
to the Council for the purchase of the building as a place of Divine Worship 
for persons of their persuasion, but the Council resolved that it was not their 
intention to sell or dispose of the said Church or Chapel to any Sectarists or 
dissenting congregations whatever. In 1820 the Church was taken down 
and the site merged into the street, as will be hereafter mentioned. 


RECTORS’ FEES, ETC. 


A question as to the payment of Rectors’ Dues or Fees was submitted 
to the Council on the rst December, 1802, “‘ for advice.’ This affords some 
insight into Church financial matters at this time. A petition was presented 
by the Rev. Philip Kitchen, of St. Thomas’, and the Revs. Hy. Barton 
and Geo. Monk of St. Paul’s setting forth amongst other things that they 
had received from the Rectors a Table of Dues, to be taken by such Rectors, 
in which there were not only many new but additional claims unauthorised 
by ancient and established custom, and praying the serious attention of the 
Council (in which was vested the whole and entire Patronage of the 
Borough) to that very important business, and the direction of the Council 
was required as to the manner in which the Ministers were to conduct them- 
selves. The Council expressed its opinion upon full and mature deliberation 
that they conceived clearly that neither by the Common Law nor by the Act 
ir Wm. III., first constituting Liverpool a separate Parish, nor by any 
subsequent Acts constituting Chapels of Ease, had the Rectors a colour of 
right to increase any of their ancient dues or fees or to create any new ones, 
and they therefore recommended the Rectors to take good legal advice 
thereon; and in the meantime to desist from demanding any other than 
their ancient dues and fees. 


DUKE STREET CHURCH 


Even in the midst of the efforts to establish a Church in the Berry Street 
neighbourhood, such as we have seen with regard to St. Luke’s, and the 
admitted lack of Church accommodation in that vicinity, it is curious to note 
that although a building was proposed to be erected by private individuals 
in Upper Duke Street, as a Church of England, the Corporation when 
applied to, refused to sanction the undertaking. The matter first appears 
on the 6th August, 1800, when a Petition was read from the Rev. Thomas 
Jones praying the liberty for himself and friends to build a Church at the 
top of Duke Street if the Corporation and Rectors should be pleased to give 
their countenance to the same. The Council referred the matter to the 
Select Committee for consideration and report. This Committee on the 
22nd August, 1800, considered the matter and resolved “that it is the 
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opinion of this Committee that the Petition ought to be rejected.” No 
reason is assigned for the rejection, and all through the piece we are left in 
the dark as to the grounds upon which the Committee’s resolution was 
founded. The decision was submitted to the Council at their meeting on 
the 3rd December, 1800, but, dissatisfied with the conclusion the Committee 
had arrived at, referred the matter back for further consideration. The 
result was merely a reiteration of the Committee’s former resolution, as they 
again begged leave to report that they were unanimously of opinion that the 
Petition ought to be rejected. Still no reasons are given and it is therefore 
impossible to say what induced the Committee to arrive at so decided and 
apparently immovable a decision. The Council could not do otherwise 
than uphold the opinion of the Committee, yet, notwithstanding the unsatis- 
factory position in which the parties were placed by the Council’s action, 
they proceeded with the erection of the Church and on the 6th October, 
1802, the matter was revived by a letter from Mr. James Brandreth, on 
behalf of himself and the other Proprietors of the building lately erected on 
the North side of Duke Street by the Rev. Mr. Jones and others as a place 
of religious worship according to the Establishment of the Church of England, 
requesting the Council to take the same under their Patronage for the reasons 
therein particularly stated. What these reasons were we are unable to 
state as they are not set out in the minutes. The matter was again referred 
to the Select Committee to examine into and report. The report of the 
Committee took the form of a Resolution reminding the Council that the 
building had been erected without their consent either in regard to its situation, 
plan, presentation, or any other particular; and it being also the opinion 
of the Committee that the building was extremely defective in its internal 
accommodation and external appearance, they unanimously recommended 
the Council not to sanction the building or consent to the consecration of 
it. The following resolution of the Council of the znd March, 1803, made 
upon the above proceedings of the Committee will to some extent suffice to 
shew that the reasons laid down were sufficiently strong to induce a refusal 
of the Petition : 


‘‘ Resolved and Ordered That the Petition of the Proprietors of the Building 
at the Upper End of Duke Street proposed to be used and appropriated as a place 
of Religious Worship for a Grant of the Reversionary Interest in the same be 
and the same is hereby rejected for the reasons set forth in the Proceedings of 
the Select Committee and in former Orders of Council.’ 


This was followed by a resolution indicative of the strong antagonistic 
position the Council took up in this matter :— 


“This Council being informed that the Right Reverend Father in God Henry 
William [Majendie] by Divine Permission Lord Bishop of Chester has at the instance 
of James Brooke and others granted his Faculty or License for the Performance 
of Divine Worship according to the rights (sic) and usages of the United Church 
of England and Ireland in a certain Edifice or Building situate at the Upper End 
of Duke Street in this Parish of Liverpool until the same may be duly consecrated, 
and conceiving that his Lordship has granted such Faculty or License upon 
Suggestion that all Circumstances necessary by Law for the establishing the same 
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Edifice or Building as a Chapel of Ease would shortly take place, This Council 
think it necessary to take the earliest opportunity in the most respectful Manner 
to apprize his Lordship that so far as depends upon them they cannot either as 
Patrons of the Mother Church or as Oweners of the Reversionary Interest of the 
said Edifice or Building give their Assent to such Measures as alone could or can 
constitute the same a Chapel of Ease according to Law.” 


Perseverance attains wonderful results and in this instance the aims of 
the Proprietors of this Church met with success. The Church of St. Mark 
in Upper Duke Street (to which these observations refer) was erected at a 
cost of about £18,000, plain brick building as it is, but was not consecrated 
until 1815. It could not lay claim even to a small place in Liverpool’s 
architectural adornments, but its existence until 1909 is an example of what 
a thorough determination can accomplish. Its use as a church has now been 
discontinued. 


ATTACK ON THE KING 


On the 2nd March, 1803, the Council approved an Address to the King 
upon his escape from a conspiracy directed against himself and the Govern- 
ment, in the following words :— 


“We Your Majesty’s Dutiful and Loyal Subjects the Mayor Recorder Aldermen 
Bailiffs and Common Council of the Town of Liverpool most humbly approach 
the Throne to tender to your Majesty our sincere and heartfelt Congratulations 
on the Detection and Failure of the late atrocious and treasonable Conspiracy 
against your Majesty’s sacred Person and Government ; fully convinced, that the 
Diabolical Machinations, even of the Few, which through the Interposition of 
Divine Providence have again been happily frustrated, serve only to prove, more 
decisively, the mischievous Tendency of those pernicious Doctrines and Principles, 
which are equally destructive of all true and genuine Liberty, and of that real 
Comfort and Security which every Class of Society may enjoy under the best of 
Kings; and We beg Leave, most respectfully, to assure your Majesty, of our 
determined Resolution to adhere to and support the present Glorious Constitution 
as by Law established, and which, we hope and trust, will long continue to flourish 
under the paternal Auspices and Protection of a Sovereign, so truly religious and 
virtuous and so highly deserving the unfeigned regard and inviolable Attachment 
of a grateful People.” 


This Address was presented by the Recorder, accompanied by Lieut.- 
General Tarleton and Major-General Gascoyne the two Borough Members. 


As will be observed the specific cause of this so-called attack, or the 
form it assumed, is not given except in general terms, but it may be con- 
jectured that it was consequent upon the disturbed state, not of England 
alone, but of the whole of Europe at this time by reason of the aggressive 
policy of Napoleon and his unconquerable desire to subdue all countries 
within his reach. 


LOYAL ADDRESS 


Only four months afterwards, viz., on the 12th July, 1803, a special 
Council was summoned to take into consideration the propriety of presenting 
a further Address to the King “‘ on the present critical situation of affairs.” 
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This Address, bearing directly on the international conflicts so much in 
evidence at this period, was in the following words :— 


“We your Majesty’s faithful and loyal Subjects the Mayor Aldermen Bailiffs 
and Common Councilmen of the Town of Liverpool in Special Council Assembled 
entreat your Majesty to accept the assurance of our Veneration for your Majesty’s 
Person and of our anxiety to give effect to every Measure which the wisdom of 
your Majesty’s Councils may adopt for maintaining the Honor and Security of 
the Empire. 

“‘ Accustomed to the Blessings of Constitutional freedom, protected by the 
Power and inspired by the Virtues of a legitimate Sovereign, we spurn the degrada- 
tion of that Military Despotism with which we are threatened by the restless and 
unprincipled Ambition of an implacable Foe. 

“Convinced of the Happiness and the Virtues which result from a Sense of 
national Independence, we are prepared to make every Sacrifice necessary to 
counteract the views of the Enemy and to frustrate every Attempt to destroy the 
glorious Fabric of our invaluable Constitution. 

‘‘ With these Old English Feelings we will endeavour by Advice, by Example 
and by Authority to animate all within the Sphere of our influence to combine 
their Exertions in repelling the Aggressions and chastising the insolence of an 
Enemy whose System is subversive of the repose and destructive of the Liberties 
of the whole human race.” 


Strongly worded as this Address was, it but faintly outlined the feelings 
of loyal Liverpool at this time. The continued depredations of the “ Uni- 
versal Dictator,” who was in no mood to brook control from any quarter, 
irritated, annoyed and excited the indignation not only of the British 
Government itself, but also of all loyal subjects of the Crown. The treaty 
of Amiens, so lately signed, was probably a dead letter so far as this despotic 
Emperor was concerned, and the audacity of his demands upon the British 
Government, the repeated seizures and confiscation of British vessels, under 
the merest pretext, when they were unfortunately driven near the French 
coast through stress of weather, the annexation of various Continental 
States and Districts, the dictatorial infiuence so largely exercised even over 
Germany, and many other historical evidences of the ambitions of this 
restless being which might be mentioned, aimed at no less an object than the 
subjugation of the whole Continent of Europe, and, had they not been 
checked, would undoubtedly have extended to a much larger sphere of action. 
Most of his exertions were directed against England (his most powerful 
enemy, yet, if he had treated her rightly, his possibly greatest friend) by 
attempting to destroy her trade with the great continental countries of 
Europe. Remonstrances were without avail. Diplomatic conferences 
between Talleyrand and Lord Whitworth (our Ambassador in Paris) but 
served to increase the friction between the two countries, and anticipating 
the inevitable, preparations were made for another war with France in which 
Holland became involved. On the 16th May, 1803, it was announced in 
Parliament that Lord Whitworth had quitted Paris, and this was considered 
tantamount to a declaration of War. This then was, shortly, the cause (and 
it seems necessary to relate it) for passing the Address just quoted, and it 
will be admitted the circumstances justified the language employed to 
express the indignation of the Council. 
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TOWN DEFENCES 


Having promised so much in the way of organisation, immediate action 
was taken by appointing a Committee to carry these promises into effect. 
The report of this Committee dated 18th July, 1803, although rather lengthy 
is very interesting as shewing the mode adopted for the defence of the town, 
together with the cost of the same. 


Before giving this report we will just mention that only two months 
before this time the Corporation was in communication with the Storekeeper 
of Chester Castle, when the Select Finance Committee was empowered to 
treat with the Government for the relinquishment of the Fort on terms to be 
agreed upon, little anticipating that it would so soon be required for defensive 
purposes. 

The Committee having taken the several matters referred to them 
into serious deliberation and having maturely weighed the same, reported 
as follows :— 


“That it is our decided and unanimous opinion that the Present Force is 
quite inadequate to the defence of the said Town and Harbour against any attack 
which the Enemy may make and which there is great reason to apprehend he 
meditates. 

‘And that we are of Opinion it is absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of the said Town and Harbour and for the Security of the Lives and Property 
of the Inhabitants and of every thing held dear in Society that prompt and 
efficacious measures should be instantly adopted for the defence of the Place, 
to guard against surprize, and to avert the general Devastation, Horrors and 
Massacres, the constant and well-known Attendants on every successful attempt 
of the Vindictive and Merciless Foe. 

“ And that it is our Opinion that an Armed Association of the Inhabitants of 
this Town is indispensably requisite to aid the Force now here, and such further 
Force as may be stationed here by Government in defence of the said Town and 
Harbour, 

** And that the Plan which has been delivered by Major General Benson to 
your Committee for the defence of the Harbour appears to us to be excellently 
calculated for that purpose and is recommended by us to be adopted. 

** And that the Chief Magistrate should be requested to press for the Naval 
Force promised by Government and also to renew his Application for a Signal 
Officer. 

** And that we are of Opinion the expences of carrying Major General Benson’s 
Plan into compleat effect (with the aid of the Guns and Stores now deposited in 
this Town) will amount to £1600 or thereabouts (as @ Estimate No. 1) which 
we beg may be taken as a Part of this our Report. 

* And that it appears to us that in Addition to the four Field Pieces now at 
the disposal of the Parish of Liverpool it is expedient to provide six other Field 
Pieces to be used as flying Artillery And to be formed into a Brigade together 
with the necessary Apparatus. And that the cost of the above additional Six 
Field Pieces and the hire of Horses to draw the same for One Year may be computed 
at £1390, as appears by Estimate No, 2 which we beg may be taken as part of 
this our Report. 

‘“* And that we are of Opinion that two Gun Boats, of a construction suitable 
for the River Mersey, should be provided as soon as possible each mounting an 
18 Pounder in the Bow, the expence of which will be (if two of the Fort Guns are 
appropriated to that Service) about £800 as will appear by the said Estimate No. 2. 
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“© And that it is our Opinion that the Number of Men necessary to manage the 
said respective Field Pieces, Batteries, Guns and Gun Boats will be as under, viz. 


For 29 Guns in the different Batteries ......-.-.-+++++-- 290 
10. GUNS MIE Nee BOLt ee cieete cere 2 cieleteielleosoceieraneh sl oidera ir ake 100 

10 Artillery Guns (13 men each) ....----++eeeeeeee 130 

2 Gun Boats (40 Men each) ........--++--++s-eeeee 80 

RG GAle le erate pou iec a) ose set one, akotonct arate 600 


“ And that the above Number of Men should be Paid, Clothed in Uniform, 
Exercised and trained to the Perfect Use of the said Artillery, Great Guns, and 
Gun Boats, as well as to the Use of Pikes—the expense of which may be estimated 
at £1620 or thereabouts as appears by the said Estimate No. 2. 

“ And that we are unanimously of Opinion and earnestly recommend that a. 
further Volunteer Force of, at least, two Regiments of Infantry, to consist of 
560 Rank and File each, should be immediately raised for the defence of this Town. 


“* And that we are of Opinion the expense of raising and cloathing such two 
Regiments will be about £4000 as appears by the said Estimate No. 2, provided 
Government shall make the usual allowances, but if this is refused a proportionate 
increased Expense will be occasioned, and must be provided for. 


‘* And that in Addition to the Amunition (the property of the Government 
and of this Town) which remained unexpended at the conclusion of the last War 
and which we have reason to believe is very inconsiderable—it will be proper to 
procure an immediate supply of 200 Barrels of Powder 20 Tons of Cannon Shot 
as well round as grape and 4 Tons of Musket Ball, the expense of which we are of 
Opinion may be estimated at £1,620. 


‘“‘ And that it appears to us highly adviseable that a Depot for Gunpowder 
should be immediately formed on the Lancashire side of the River Mersey for 
the better protecting and securing a supply of Am’unition, the expense of which 
it should seem will not exceed the sum of £500. 


“* And that it is absolutely necessary And we do most strenuously recommend 
that the Inhabitants of this Town be called upon, with the least possible delay, 
to enter into a general Subscription for forming a Competent fund to carry into 
immediate effect the Objects which this Report has in view and which Subscription 
it is confidently hoped will be encouraged and aided by liberal contributions from 
the great Public Bodies as well as by the Gentlemen of the Neighbourhood. 

“ And that Lieutenant Browns judicious observations dated 16th July instant 
and laid before your Committee should be referred to the Pilots Committee for 
their deliberation and Opinion thereon. 

‘““ And we are of Opinion the laudable Zeal and Public Spirit manifested by a 
Number of Gentlemen who have proposed to form themselves into a Corps of 


Riflemen for the Public Service is highly deserving of your Countenance and 
Support.” 


The Estimates of expenditure referred to in this Report are as follows :-— 


Estimate No. 1. 


For Mounting 29 Cannon—Throwing up 4 Batteries—Erecting a Block 
House &c. at the following places, viz :— 


Guns 
At the Red SNosestrasstacmeicmin ace eron ie tao oN eae 9 
At Hogs: Heys Nookaeter.tctiee cerry 8 -tsiatc eon ots) en ee 8 
At, the? King/seDocks. prin dtcsmirsacecses Gee eee 7 
At Georges Dock tt cer aceon seer ee casein Sg ae ee 5 
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Mounting in Battery the above 29 Guns........ g00 0 O 
Cost of Repairing Gun Carriages, Side Arms &c. 
TAKONGR BUN, HOEY A BEN AH.  Ad.tie cy iad py each eae eee Be 100) | 0150 


Flat hire and other incidental expenses for trans- 
porting 9 Guns, their Carriages &c. to the Red 


INKOSERSY 6 Gage closes OO OC Ce OO CIETO ER ncaa one 20m OO 
Erecting a Block House, Sheds &c. &c. at the Red 

UNOSES Mesto steer ce ae aie ee een ns sie a eks 500 0 O 
Cost of repairing three travelling Magazine Carts 

HOWasItR CHE ML OW Neer eto eieie theese etieielsl ois: ZOMOMO 
Cost of building two Furnaces for heating Shot at 

10S ISCTLINKOCERD (5 SA s/o Bae AOL ae Oe aie ZO RLOuEO 
Cost of Ladles &c. for carrying hot Shot........ 1055000 
Cost of Paper and Flannel Cartridges, Wads 6c... GO) io 

— ———_ | £16000) 9 

Estimate No. 2. 
Cost of 6 Brass six Pounders Field Pieces with their 

Carriages and Appointments compleat........ 1000 0 O 
Hire of 40 Horses for the use of 10 Field Pieces for 

exercise 2 days @ week in Summer and One day 

in Winter is 78 days at 2/6 ® horse ® diem 390 0 O 
Cost and equipment of two Gun Boats.......... 800 0 O 
Cost of cloathing 600 Men for the Use of the Artillery 

and Batteries @ 30/- # Man, £900, and two 

Months pay @® annum for the said 600 Men, £720 1620 0 Oo 
Cost of Cloathing and appointing two Regiments of 

Volunteers Infantry consisting of 560 Rank and 

File each, exclusive of Government allowances 4000 0 Oo 
Cost of Building a Powder Magazine on the Lanca- 

Shitensider or wher Rivers Merse ys. eter oust) te 500 O O 
CGostoteLow Gerrand SNOL solstice sueyeishs orstsrais saves: «lel ss 1620 © O 


soe 9930 0 O 


S0L53O0ROu © 


The Council thereupon resolved and ordered that a sum of not Jess than 
£2,000 be laid out by the Corporation and that the Dock Committee be 
authorised to advance and lay out a sum of not less than {1,000 from the 
Dock Funds for carrying some one or more of the objects named in the 
Report into effect. 


In furtherance of these objects a special Council was held on the 28th 
July, 1803, to consider the best mode of dealing with the money voted and 
to appoint a Committee for the management thereof. This Committee was 
thereupon appointed and styled the “Committee of Defence.” It con- 
sisted of the Mayor (Jonas Bold), 4 Aldermen and 4 Councillors, together 
with any other members of the Council who might choose to attend. 

The Mayor was also desired to write to Lord St. Vincent as first Lord of 
the Admiralty, requesting that two Ships with heavy metal might be imme- 
diately sent down to the Port, one to be moored as a Block Ship and the 
other to be stationed at the mouth of the Harbour and to act in conjunction 
with the Batteries on shore. 
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PRINCE WILLIAM FREDERICK OF GLOUCESTER 


Whilst these arrangements were being made a notable circumstance 
occurred which may be taken as indicative of the importance to which Liver- 
pool had risen by this time. A Prince of the Royal Blood (Prince William 
Frederick of Gloucester) was appointed to the military command of the 
‘“‘ North-west District,’ within which the town was situate, and took up his 
residence for the time being at St. Domingo House, Everton, where he resided 
for three years. 


So much did the Council appreciate this mark of royal favour that on 
the 7th September, 1803, even in the midst of war’s alarms, they resolved 
to honour the Prince by conferring upon him the honorary freedom of the 
Borough “‘ as a mark and testimony of the high veneration and attachment 
which this Council entertains for His Royal Highness, as well as for our 
most gracious Sovereign and the whole of the Royal Family.” A deputa- 
tion, consisting of the Mayor, Recorder, Magistrates, Bailiffs and Town Clerk, 
was desired to wait upon the Prince and communicate the wishes of the 
Council in the following Address, viz. :— 


““We the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Bailiffs and Common Council of the 
Town of Liverpool, impressed with the strongest sentiments of loyalty at the 
appearance in this place of so illustrious a member of the Royal Family, have 
taken the liberty of waiting upon your Royal Highness, te afford the most striking 
proof of our steady attachment to the House of Brunswick, under whose auspicious 
government the Country at large has experienced so many valuable [omission 
in original]. Whilst we admire the great zeal and activity you have already 
shewn in discharging the duties of the high and important situation of Commander 
in Chief of this District, to which his Majesty has been most graciously pleased to 
appoint you, it is not with less satisfaction, we view the additional vigor and 
spirit, which the presence of your Royal Highness has every where infused into 
the minds of all ranks of his Majesty’s Subjects, in the defence of the best of 
Monarchs and the happiest of Countries against an Enemy, who is at variance 
with the interests of all mankind. 

‘““We are impatient for the Permission of your Royal Highness to have the 
honor of enrolling your Name in the list of the freemen of this his Majesty’s most 
loyal and antient Borough of Liverpool, as a mark of our unfeigned regard for 
your royal Person, and of our gratitude for the great Services you are rendering 
to your Country by appearing amongst us, as one of its most noble and zealous 
Defenders.” 


The conferring of the freedom in this instance was made the occasion 
of a great public ceremony. After approving the Address, the Council 
resolved that his Royal Highness be requested to honour the Council with 
his Company at a public dinner to be given from motives of respect to him, 
to which the nobility and gentry of the town and neighbourhood were to be 
invited. The arrangements were left in the hands of the Select Finance 
Committee, who met on the 12th and resolved to apply for the use of the 
‘Union Rooms” in Duke Street, where the proposed function should be 
held on the 26th, and that Mr. B. Ward be contracted with for providing the 
dinner at a cost of not exceeding 28s. per head. The dinner was duly given, 
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and of course the day of reckoning came, when the following accounts were 
ordered to be discharged by the Treasurer (rth November, 1803) :— 


A hOS. OUSLY Gr “OOR— HOF . WINE. ves ds ack cea ses wie gs 13,19),0 
Ss Me VWardetore the Dinner. stn, tate coe te ree eee Cee 147 19 O 
CEST Ors UNG le mtOLe Claretaien aati wc wisehow eee fecine tes aayle T2e1OuEO 
Wine eawson store Madierary..... js 2)s)s)s cites a: Per svorlsue egotaes e's Meansnens 7 COUN 
RODELLa ON est OlmMOanwoleriate. Gorn. ma. . cee ence cow ls 7a O 
J ObnekurisronmognuoriGlassen oct. tke he ce Semis eee on ste KONl (0) 
Jas. Longworth for sundry disbursements 6c................-4 Olzuas 
Vitae LO COR MVE Oite oleregeiet: felstexe Weveuses hl tows “sieve cleoetoeOe etieisieiere Dens LA 
NohnmByrnessiore Maltwmiquouta: serias cee 7s etcienets cs nt, oe 513 8 
Band mol MuUsiCianSumreiae tie setae cre ee ee ers ois teases By l4u10 

LOCALS cide stausu leper steyes Jey Ney ak (3 


There were a few other items subsequently placed before the Committee 
for payment, but taking the cost of the entertainment at something under 
£300, it cannot be considered that the amount was excessive or extravagant 
on an occasion of such moment to the town at this particular time. 


ST. DOMINGO HOUSE 


St. Domingo House, which is here mentioned as the place where the 
Prince took up his temporary residence, was erected by Mr. John Sparling, 
who was Mayor in 1790, and who it will be remembered took so prominent 
a part in the Common Hall proceedings during his year of office. He was 
pre-eminently a gentleman of the old school. As a prosperous merchant 
he appeared on ’Change in knee breeches, broad flapped coat, gold-laced 
waistcoat, broad shoes with gold buckles, and wearing a three-cornered hat. 

After his day the estate was sold to the Government and converted into a 
Barracks, and for many years was the parade ground of the Militia until 
the disbanding of that branch of the service, which many may remember 
in the seventies. The old house ultimately became St. Edward’s College, 
and so remains to the present day. It is situate in St. Domingo Road, 
Everton. 

TOWN DEFENCES 


To return to the defences of the town. In addition to the action taken 
by the Council, a general meeting of the inhabitants was held on the 19th 
September, 1803, on this subject. The Mayor was requested to attend and 
authorised to subscribe £3,000 as from the general Corporate funds and 
£2,000 from the Dock Funds for the defence of the town, in addition to the 
sum of £3,000 already subscribed by the Council. A considerable portion 
of the latter sum had already been expended under the direction of the 
Committee of Defence in putting the Fort and Batteries on shore with the 
Gun Carriages and their appointments in the best possible state of repair 
according to existing circumstances, and it was to be understood that the 
remaining part of that sum should continue under the direction of the 
Committee of Defence for the purpose of carrying out the further orders of 
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the Council, but with regard to the £5,000 which the Mayor was then 
authorised to subscribe, it was declared to be so subscribed in the expecta- 
tion of other sums being raised by individual Merchants and inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood at the meeting then about to be held as a fund 
for purchasing and fitting a number of Gun Boats (except Guns and Ammu- 
nition, which were to be provided by the Government) as recommended by 
former Committees and also by his Royal Highness Prince William Frederick 
of Gloucester and the naval Officers at the Port under the direction of Capt 
Culverhouse, Capt. Colquitt, and Lieut. Browne, of the Royal Navy, and 
Mr. Wm. Ward, and also for carrying out the further recommendations of 
H.R.H. and his Staff Officers as to the military preparations and fortifica- 
tions to be made and erected on the Cheshire and Lancashire shores, upon 
condition that the Government provided a sufficient number of men as well 
as Arms and Ammunition for the fortifications on shore. A further provision 
was to the effect that in the Bill proposed to be brought before Parliament 
pursuant to the recommendations of the general meeting, it should be 
particularly stipulated that the property of the Corporation and of the Docks 
should be exempt from any Assessment Rate or payment to be levied or 
paid under the Act. 

It wili be seen that these warlike preparations were conducted on a much 
larger scale than Liverpool had ever been called upon to undertake before, 
but as on previous like occasions it fortunately happened that all the expen- 
diture and trouble incurred was not put to any practical test, as no invasion 
took place, still, on the principle that the best means of ensuring peace is to 
be prepared for war, the defensive measures adopted on this, as on other 
occasions, even if they were not actually necessary for deterring an enemy 
from attacking the port, served the purpose at least of reassuring the inhabi- 
tants, and the work being considered of an imperative nature, no doubt the 
expense would be a secondary consideration. All that could be done was 
carried out with a thoroughness characteristic of the people who have from 
time to time ruled the destinies of our town. 

In connection with the defences of the town, which had caused great 
animation in military circles in the preceding year through the declaration 
of war with France, it is interesting to notice that Peter Whitfield Brancker, 
who was Mayor in 1802, was the Major Commandant of the Liverpool 
Artillery Volunteers, a Corps which had been raised by the Corporation, 
and he, in an application to the Council in August, 1804, stated that it was 
the opinion of the several Field Officers who had inspected the Corps, that 
there was a deficiency of Commanding Officers for a corps of 420 men, a 
circumstance which had also been experienced by the officers in command. 
The Council thereupon ordered that Mr. George Case, the Chairman of the 
Committee of Defence, should call the Committee together for the purpose 
ey ee additional officers in order to bring the Corps up to an efficient 
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DISPUTED ELECTION OF MAYOR 


A curious incident occurred in the election of Mayor and Bailiffs in 1803, 
whereby the Council’s proceedings were somewhat disarranged for the time 
being. During the municipal year 1802-3, Mr. Jonas Bold occupied the 
Mayoral chair, Messrs. William Harper and Joseph Brooks being the Bailiffs. 
As we know the practice was to elect the new Mayor and Bailiffs at a Court 
called the Election Court held on the 18th October in each year. This 
Court was presided over by the retiring Mayor, the last act of his official year. 
By the Charter of Charles I. the new Mayor, when elected, had to be sworn 
in the presence of his predecessor and the two Bailiffs. In this instance, the 
first and last of its kind, Mr. Harper, one of the retiring Bailiffs, was elected 
Mayor for the ensuing year, but being a retiring Bailiff, he obviously had no 
power to take part in his own election by being sworn before himself as a 
Bailiff so as to comply with the terms of the Charter, yet he accepted office ; 
hence it is recorded that grave doubts arose as to his eligibility to hold the 
office of Mayor by reason of his being one of the Bailiffs at the time of his 
election. Similar doubts were entertained as to the validity of the election 
of the Bailiffs on the same grounds, viz., the non-compliance with the 
requirements of the Charter. To set these doubts at rest and for the purpose 
of ascertaining the true construction of the Charter on this point, the Council 
ordered an Information in the nature of a Quo Warranto to be filed in the 
King’s Bench against Mr. Harper and the Bailiffs (James Gerard and Thos. 
Molyneux), and by the decision of the Court, obtained in the following 
Easter Term, both the Mayor and Bailiffs were then and there ousted from 
their respective offices and a fresh election of Chief Officers was ordered. 
Only one Council meeting was held under the Mayoralty of Mr. Harper, viz., 
on the roth March, 1804, the business being confined to the renewal of leases. 

In compliance with the order of the Court of King’s Bench, the election 
of a Mayor and Bailiffs had to be proceeded with de novo. This was done 
by a second Court of Election held on the 21st May, 1804, before Mr. 
Jonas Bold, the ex-Mayor, and the two ex-Bailiffs, when Mr. John Bridge 
Aspinall was duly elected Chief Magistrate and Mr. James Gerard and 
Thomas Molyneux were re-elected Bailiffs. Even now that matters had 
been put straight, no further Council Meeting was held until the 1st August, 
at which meeting the proceedings conducted under Mr. Harper’s illegal 
mayoralty were confirmed and acknowledged as the act of the legal 
Council and were thereby rendered operative and effective. 

The costs incurred by Mr. Harper in defending this action amounted to 
£222. 18s. 2d., which the Treasurer was ordered to pay. Mr. Harper was 
elected Mayor for the year 1804-5. 


SOUTH END FERRIES 


It will be within the recollection or experience of many of our readers 
that an attempt was made some years ago to establish a Ferry at the South 
end of Liverpool. A landing stage was provided for the purpose about the 
end of Sefton Street, where the boats starting from the Georges Stage called, 
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and thence proceeded across the river to Rock Ferry, but after giving it a 
trial for some time the experiment had to be abandoned from sheer lack of 
support. This South-end Ferry was not a new idea by any means, as we 
find in August, 1804, it is recorded that Mr. Joseph White, as proprietor of 
the Rock Ferry in Cheshire, stated in an application to the Council that he 
had purchased a house from the Earl of Sefton in Toxteth Park (nearly 
opposite to the Rock Ferry) which he intended to convert into another 
Ferry House and to build a commodious Quay or Wharf extending to low 
water for the accommodation of the public, and that he meant to apply to 
Parliament for an Act to enable him to demand a reasonable toll ; and that 
he wished to have the assistance and countenance of the Council to enable 
him to carry his scheme into effect. The Corporation did not favour this 
proposed Ferry, for on the 6th May, 1805, a special meeting of the Council 
was held to consider the propriety of petitioning Parliament in opposition 
to the Bill then before the House of Commons and nearing its third reading. 
By this Bill powers were sought to establish tolls in favour of Mr. White at 
two ferries on the Mersey, one at the Royal Rock Ferry in Cheshire and the 
other on the Lancashire side in Toxteth Park ; for erecting Piers, Slips, or 
Wharfs, and to authorise Mr. White to demand certain rates or tolls as 
compensation for the expense of erecting these works. The Council, con- 
cluding that if these powers were granted, they would greatly affect the 
interests of Liverpool and be highly injurious to the Corporation as owners 
of the Port and Harbour, approved of a Petition against the Bill, or so 
much of it as adversely affected the interests of the town. 

Considering that the time is not even now ripe for such a ferry, it cannot 
be wondered at that a proposal of that kind, formulated over Ioo years ago, 
should be doomed to failure. It may at the same time be pointed out that at 
this period steam had not been introduced, and that therefore the ferryage 
of the Mersey was conducted by sailing boats, several of which plied from 
the neighbourhood of the present Georges Pierhead. 


VISIT OF DUKE OF GLOUCESTER 


Prince William Henry, Duke of Gloucester, was expected to visit his 
son (Prince William Frederick, the Commander-in-Chief of the District, of 
whom we have recently spoken), and the Council proposed to recognise the 
event by enrolling him amongst the number of the Free Burgesses, with his 
permission, in a similar manner to that adopted in the case of his son. A 
deputation was therefore appointed on the 12th September, 1804, to wait 
upon H.R.H. on his arrival to ascertain his pleasure in the matter and to 
present him with the following address :— 


““We the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Bailiffs and Common Council of the 
Town of Liverpool, influenced by the strongest sentiments of gratitude for this 
signal mark of attention conferred by your Royal Highness, the illustrious Brother 
of our beloved Sovereign, upon the inhabitants of this Town, by graciously con- 
descending to appear amongst them, are anxious to testify in the most respectful 
manner, the warmest emotions of loyalty and affection with which the presence 
of your Royal Highness could not fail to animate us. 
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““We feel particularly happy on the occasion that is now afforded us, of 
expressing our acknowledgment and admiration of the Paternal care and concern 
of your Royal Highness for the welfare and happiness of a Prince in whom his 
Majesty finds a brave and zealous defender of his People, the Country an excellent 
Citizen, and his Royal Father the best of Sons: We speak the language of truth, 
not of servile adulation ; and whilst we are under such a Commander, the menaces 
of our enemies and the approach of danger have no other effect on our minds, 
but to redouble that Zeal and encrease those personal exertions which have given 
confidence as well as strength to this part of the United Kingdom, 

“We beg leave to assure your Royal Highness that this gracious visit cannot 
fail of securing to your Royal Highness in the hearts of all the inhabitants of this 
Town the most affectionate returns of Duty and Attachment, and as a mark of 
our unfeigned regard for your Royal Person, we humbly solicit permission to 
have the honour of enrolling your illustrious name amongst the Freemen of this his 
Majesty’s most ancient and loyal Borough of Liverpool.” 


Comment on these Royal Addresses is obviously unnecessary—they 
speak eloquently for themselves—but in this instance we cannot refrain 
from ear-marking the words “* We speak the language of truth, not of servile 
adulation.” The Deputy-Recorder (James Clarke, Esq.), who was thanked 
by the Council for preparing this Address, evidently had a keen appreciation 
of the sentiments enunciated in previous effusions of this nature by dis- 
claiming the servile adulation with which they positively reeked. 


It was also proposed to ask his Royal Highness to honour the Council 
with his company at a public dinner, to which Prince William Frederick, 
with the officers and gentlemen of their respective staffs and suites, together 
with the Field Officers of the several Regiments of the Line then in town, as 
well as the nobility and gentry of the town and neighbourhood were to be 
invited. 


BARRACKS 


Small as Liverpool was at this period, having a population of little more 
than 80,000 people all told, provision had to be made for a large number of 
soldiers who then garrisoned the town on account of the disturbed state of 
the country and the ever-present fear of attack. The resources of the town 
were no doubt taxed to a large extent in providing accommodation for the 
military, and to meet the emergency the Commander-in-Chief (Prince 
William Frederick) applied in October, 1804, to know upon what terms the 
Council would engage to erect Barracks to accommodate 924 men and a 
proportionate number of officers upon a vacant piece of land on the South 
side of the new Prison in Great Howard Street. The Select Finance Com- 
mittee, before whom this question was brought, considered that great 
advantages were likely to result to the public by affording to Government 
this accommodation for soldiers quartered in the town, instead of being 
lodged or billetted as they were in public-houses, and reported that the 
Surveyor had produced a design for erecting these Barracks in such a way 
that they could afterwards be converted into 15 dwelling houses, his estimate 
of the cost being £8,076. The Council resolved to adopt the plan and erect 
the Barracks provided the Government would engage to rent the same for 
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a term of seven years at least, at arent of £1,500 per annum. The Corpora- 
tion was driving a hard bargain, as it will be observed that by this arrange- 
ment at the end of seven years they would have received £2,424 in rent 
over and above the cost of construction. 


HONORARY FREEDOMS 


On the 6th October, 1804, on the motion of Alderman Gregson, seconded 
by the Mayor (John Bridge Aspinall, Esq.), it was resolved to present the 
freedom of the Borough to Wilbraham Bootle, Esq., of Lathom House “in 
testimony of the respect which this Council bears to his truly honourable 
character in public life as a Member of Parliament and County Magistrate 
as well as in the more retired situation of a respectable Country Gentleman.” 

Lathom House was the ancient seat of the Stanleys, and was purchased 
by Thomas Bootle in 1751. The families intermarried, and one of the 
descendants was afterwards created Baron Skelmersdale (1828). 

On the 6th October, 1804, a very interesting presentation of the Freedom 
was also voted to Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Trowbridge, Bart., who had 
lately honoured the town with a visit in company with the Right Hon. the 
Earl of St. Vincent, ‘‘in testimony of the respect which this Council bears 
to his highly distinguished character as a great Naval Officer, particularly 
in the different actions under Sir Edward Hughes in the East Indies in the 
early part of life; as leader of the Fleet in the Culloden under Earl St. 
Vincent (then Sir John Jarvis) on the memorable 14th of February, 1797; at 
the Battle of the Nile in the Bay of Aboukir under Admiral Lord Nelson on 
the glorious 1st of August, 1798; at the capture of Malta; and in the defeat 
of the French Army under General McDonald with a handful of seamen and 
marines to aid the Italians through and out of Italy where he acted as General 
and Commander-in-Chief; and also as First Captain in the Fleet under 
Lord St. Vincent off Brest, till he was removed to a seat at the Admiralty 
Board.” 


LORD NELSON 


We now come to a very important epoch in the history of the country, 
and one of which Liverpool was not slow in taking advantage of in order to 
shew her appreciation of the valour and skill of England’s greatest naval 
hero. We refer to the Battle of Trafalgar, which took place in the autumn 
of 1805. However successful Napoleon had been on land in subduing 
Continental nations and States, he found it quite a different matter to attack 
England on her protecting element, the sea, notwithstanding the fact that he 
had at this time a Navy very little inferior, if it was indeed at all numerically 
inferior, to our own. The British Fleet—the wooden walls of old England— 
early in the year 1805 had been blockading the French ports, from which 
the ships dare not emerge. Subsequently, by tempting the French Navy 
out of port, a long period was spent in pursuing them great distances over 
sea both East and West, without effecting an engagement, but they were 
eventually bottled up in Cadiz. So the year wore on until on the roth 
October Collingwood signalled Nelson that the French Fleet was coming 
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out of that port. Expecting and awaiting this event, Nelson had already 
issued his orders and laid his plans for a battle. The hostile fleet was sighted 
on the morning of the 21st October, and the order was given to bear down 
upon the enemy. Thus were hostilities commenced, and Nelson’s famous 
signal, ‘‘ England expects every man to do his duty,” was run up to the 
mizen topmast of the ‘‘ Victory.” It was seen and responded to with 
loud hurrahs from all the British ships. The details of this great sea fight 
are harrowing in the extreme, and although it proved victorious for England, 
that victory was not obtained without great cost. The noble Admiral, 
whose name will for ever live in English history, paid dearly for his prowess. 
From the mizen topmast of the “‘ Redoubtable,” one of the Riflemen marked 
him out by his Star decorations, and shot him down, mortally wounded. 
As Nelson’s last words were “‘ Thank God, I have done my duty,” so Liver- 
pool’s first impulse on receiving the news was to shew her appreciation and 
admiration for such a hero, as well as her great sorrow at the loss the country 
had sustained by his death. 


Intelligence of the great battle and its result reached Liverpool on the 
8th November, and on the 14th a Special Council was held for the purpose 
of adopting an Address to the King “‘on the late signal and important 
victory obtained by his Majesty’s Fleet under the command of the late Vice- 
Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson over the combined Fleets of France and 
Spain, and also to adopt some public mode of evincing the high respect of 
the Council for his memory and his extraordinary gallant and meritorious 
conduct as a great naval officer through the career of a life which he closed 
with so much glory in this late decisive victory.” 


The Address was as follows :— 


““ We your Majesty’s loyal and dutiful Subjects the Mayor Recorder Aldermen 
Bailiffs and Common Councilmen of the Town and Port of Liverpool, in Council 
assembled, impressed with fervent Gratitude to Almighty God for the Blessings 
bestowed on your Majesty’s Arms in the late glorious and decisive Victory obtained 
by the Fleet under the Command of the late Vice Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson 
over the Combined Fleets of France and Spain, humbly present to your Majesty 
our most cordial Congratulations on this signal and most important event. 


“The later Victory also obtained by your Majesty’s Squadron under the 
Command of Rear Admiral Sir Richard John Strachan over the ships of France 
affords a fresh Instance of the Divine Favor and impels us to express our grateful 
Thanks on this Continuance of Success. 


“* And whilst, in common with all your Majesty’s Subjects, We deeply deplore, 
in the Death of the late Lord Nelson, the Fall of a Hero, who, had it pleased the 
Almighty to spare him, would, under the Blessing of Providence, have still added, 
by his great Talents and Intrepidity to the Glory of your Majesty’s Arms; We 
yet cherish the proud and animating Consolation, that the Characters whom 
your Majesty in your Paternal Care, is pleased to continue in Command, aided 
by the gallant and well disciplined Courage so constantly displayed by every 
Rank of Men in your Majesty’s Service, will still, in each future Conflict, sustain 
and extend the Splendour of your Majesty’s Reign, and crown with compleat and 
permanent Success your Majesty’s gracious Endeavours for the Independence and 
Happiness of your People and the Maintenance of the Liberties of the Civilized 


World.” 
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A public Meeting was arranged to be held for considering the question 
of providing a monument to Nelson’s memory, and on the motion of Alder- 
man Aspinall, seconded by Alderman Naylor, the following resolution was 
passed by the Council on the same date :— 


‘That the Mayor be and he is hereby authorized to subscribe the sum of 
One thousand pounds at the Public Meeting to-morrow to be paid out of the 
general Corporate Fund towards the Expense of raising a Public Monument to the 
memory of the late Vice Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson.” 


The result of the subscriptions raised was the erection of the beautiful 
Monument which now adorns the Exchange Flags, at a cost of £9,000. For 
some ten years this Monument remained under the control and care of the 
Committee by whose endeavours it was erected. By that time repairs 
became necessary, which the Committee, probably from the fact of the 
monument being a public one, did not feel themselves called upon to provide 
for, and they therefore, in October, 1815, requested the Council to take upon 
itself the perpetual repair and upkeep of the monument on payment of £100. 
The Council, however, generously, and we venture to think, properly, 
declined the offer of this sum, but resolved that with “‘ a view to the protec- 
tion and security of a work so honourable to the country as an effort of Art, 
and to this town as a splendid instance of its patriotism, liberality, and 
taste, do take upon itself the perpetual repair of the Monument, and that 
the expense of such repair be from time to time defrayed out of the Corpora- 
tion Estate.” 

Few will cavil at the action of the Council in this matter, as the cost of 
maintaining this beautiful and artistic Monument (in the opinion of many the 
finest Liverpool possesses) can be but trifling, and its upkeep should certainly 
devolve upon the Citizens at large, since it is considered and understood to 
be a monument belonging to the town, although it has never been formally 
handed over to the Corporation. 


MAYOR'S FREEMEN 


As we know, each Mayor at the end of his year of office had the right 
of nominating some person for admission to the freedom of the Borough, 
gratis, and from the complimentary nature of this privilege no questions 
were ever asked or demur made as to the status or position of the party 
nominated. It was a matter left entirely to the discretion of the retiring 
Mayor, and the privilege was doubtless appreciated and exercised in good 
faith by most of those who had filled the civic chair. Cases have been 
mentioned where the retiring Mayor failed or neglected to make his 
nomination during his life, and such a case happening about this 
time the sequel is worth recording. Mr. Thos. Staniforth was Mayor 
in 1797, and died in 1803. His son, Mr. Samuel Staniforth, who was 
elected a member of the Council in his father’s place, at a meeting 
held on the 1st January, 1806, stated that his late father having 
omitted to name his Mayor’s Freeman according to ancient usage, his widow 
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wished the Council to extend the privilege to her. The Council resolved 
that Mrs. Staniforth should have the liberty of nominating some friend to 
the Freedom of the Borough in lieu of the nomination of her late husband, 
but at the following Meeting on the 2nd April that order was reviewed 
and found not to be warranted under the Bye-law for the admission of 
Freemen. To overcome this technicality, and with Mrs. Staniforth’s 
acquiescence, the Council rescinded the previous order, but from motives of 
respect to the memory of the late Alderman Staniforth, they took the onus 
upon themselves of appointing his friend, Mr. Anthony Littledale, Merchant, 
a Freeman of the Borough and Corporation, gratis. Whether Mr. Littledale 
was the same person intended to be made free on Mrs. Staniforth’s nomina- 
tion does not appear, but in all probability he was, the means of conferring 
the freedom being the only point in question. 

How the Council suddenly found out that granting such a privilege as 
this was in contravention of the Bye-laws does not appear, and it will be 
recollected that so recently as 1768 the widow of William Pownall (who died 
during his year of office), was accorded a similar privilege, and other instances 
of a like nature are recorded. There is no evidence of the Bye-laws having 
been changed in this respect. 


CORN EXCHANGE 


On the gth January, 1806, the Corn Merchants held a Meeting at Lilli- 
man’s Hotel, and passed resolutions expressing their opinion that the 
establishment of a Corn Exchange would tend to the advantage of the trade 
and community in general; and at a subsequent meeting they suggested 
that such Corn Exchange should be erected in the centre of the Docks or 
as near as could be, and appointed a deputation to confer with and seek the 
co-operation of the Council. The Council on the znd April, 1806, entirely 
approved of the proposition and promised their co-operation under proper 
and suitable regulations. The site chosen for the erection of the Corn 
Exchange was that on the South side of Brunswick Street at the corner of 
Fenwick Street, and the Corporation in 1808 granted their reversionary 
interests in such portions of the land as were leasehold. The building 
erected thereon by the Corn Merchants provided accommodation much 
more suited to the requirements of the increasing Corn trade of Liverpool 
than had hitherto been enjoyed in the open space before the Town Hall 
designated the “Corn Market.” The building has from time to time 
been enlarged and otherwise improved and is now a substantial and com- 
modious Market, the spacious interior of which probably few Liverpool 
people have seen other than those connected with the trade, but is well 
worthy of inspection. 


BOROUGH GAOL AND HOUSE OF CORRECTION 


Since the date when the old Tower in Water Street was first used as a 
Borough Gaol (1737) there had been frequent complaints of the inadequacy 
of accommodation provided for prisoners and the general insufficiency of 
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the premises devoted to the detention of debtors and criminals. This Gaol 
in 1806 was represented to the Council as being in so decayed and ruinous 
a state as to render it very insecure and unfit for the safe custody of 
prisoners ; also that in consequence of the increased number of prisoners 
great irregularities were committed. In addition, the want of space made 
it impracticable to separate the different descriptions of prisoners. About 
the same time it was notified that the Parish Authorities (who had the 
control of the House of Correction then situate in Brownlow Hill) were 
desirous of removing that institution to the new Gaol in Great Howard 
Street, which was erected in 1786 on part of the site now occupied by the 
Northern Hospital, but not finished. The reason for this removal is stated 
to be that the House of Correction was very defective in its construction 
and inadequate for the purposes it was intended to fulfil. These considera- 
tions impressing themselves upon the Council, it was ordered that the new 
Gaol be finished with all convenient speed, and that a part of the new 
building be appropriated to the purpose of a House of Correction, provided 
an adequate compensation could be obtained from the Parish for the same. 
As in the case of the Barracks, they were not giving anything away. The 
dilapidated condition into which the old Borough Gaol had fallen, and the 
peculiar responsibilities attaching to its custodian, are illustrated by a Peti- 
tion presented to the Council on the 2nd April, 1806, from the Keeper, Edward 
Frodsham, wherein he stated that he had been obliged to pay £46. 6s. 6d., the 
debts due from several persons who had escaped out of the Gaol, together 
with ten guineas as a reward for apprehending those who were retaken. This 
expenditure was of course very hard upon the Keeper, but the Council 
generously ordered it to be refunded by the Treasurer. This payment out 
of the Corporate purse was fully justified on the statements of the Mayor, 
Alderman Harper, and Mr. Staniforth, to the effect that they had seen the 
place through which it was alleged the prisoners had escaped, and expressed 
their opinion that the same had happened from the insufficiency of the Gaol 
itself and not from the carelessness or inattention of the Gaoler. This 
incident raised the question as to finishing the new Gaol upon the most 
approved system, and a Committee called the ‘‘ New Gaol Committee ’ was 
appointed to carry out the work. In order to be quite up to date, the 
Committee desired to obtain information from such other places in the 
Kingdom where the plan of reformed Prisons had been carried into practice, 
and recommended that the Surveyor be authorised to visit those prisons 
in order to enable him to prepare such plans and arrangements as might be 
required, This was accordingly done. The position of Keeper of the 
Borough Gaol (he had not yet risen to the dignity of “ Governor ”’) was no 
sinecure, since he was held responsible for the debts of all debtors who 
effected their escape from his custody. In addition to the case just cited, 
one of much greater magnitude was reported to the Council on the rst April, 
1807, when a further Petition was read from Edward Frodsham (Keeper) stat- 
ing that 17 debtors had escaped by breaking through the roof, whose combined 
debts amounted to £234. 1gs. 8d., which he was called upon to pay, and was 
threatened with actions if he did not, and he asked the Council to grant him 
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such relief as might be deemed proper. On this the Mayor and Magistrates 
were called upon to make inquiries into the conduct of the Gaoler in respect 
of the escape and into the sufficiency or insufficiency of the Gaol at the time, 
and to report accordingly. Whether this inquiry was ever held or the 
report made is not recorded, and matters seemed to have remained in the 
same state for a long time. 

Notwithstanding the apparently pressing need for Gaol accommodation 
the Council shewed a dilatoriness in supplying it that it is difficult to account 
for, seeing that a building already existed which only required finishing for 
the reception and safe custody of prisoners. It was not until March, 1810, 
that a resolution was passed giving the New Gaol Committee full power 
forthwith to issue directions for the finishing, completing, and occupying 
such a portion of the building as might be sufficient for the accommodation 
of that descripton of prisoners then confined in the Borough Gaol in such 
manner as the Committee might be advised, bearing in mind the intended 
combination of Borough Gaol and House of Correction within the same 
boundary wall, but not permitting that consideration to interfere with 
the completion and occupation of such portion as might be required for a 
Borough Gaol. Armed with this authority, the Committee caused the 
work to be proceeded with, and the building was finished and occupied in 
the following year. 


CHARTER OF GEORGE III. 


At a Council meeting held on the 2nd July, 1806, it was resolved that 
on account of the great increase in the population and extent of the town 
its then present number of Magistrates was insufficient for the convenient 
discharge of their respective duties, and that application should be made to 
the King for an additional Charter ordaining that the Mayor and the Alder- 
men, so long as they should continue members of the Council, should be 
Justices of the Peace for the Borough. The result of this application was 
the granting of the Charter of Geo. III., which ordained that in addition to 
the Mayor and the Recorder all Aldermen should thereafter, so long as 
they remained members of the Council, be Justices of the Peace for the town 
and also that all persons who had within the last four years served the office 
of Mayor, the then present Mayor when he should have completed his year 
of office, and all future Mayors, should continue to be Coroners for four years 
after the expiration of their respective Mayoralties, if they should so long 
continue to be members of the Council. Prior to the granting of this Charter 
the only Justices were the Mayor, who continued to be a Justice for four 
years after his year of office, and the four senior Aldermen. The Charter 
is dated roth January, 1808. 


TOWN GUARD 
At the same Council Meeting an application was made by Mr. Forshaw, 
the Surgeon, and the other inhabitants in and near the Market Place, where 
the Military had been permitted for some time past to do duty under the 
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denomination of the Town Guard, for their removal. The matter was 
referred to the Mayor and Magistrates to adopt such measures as they might 
think proper for the removal of such Town Guard to some other place, or its 
entire dismissal from duty as a permanent Guard. 


VISIT OF PRINCE OF WALES 


The close of the Municipal year, 1806, was destined to be memorable in 
the annals of Liverpool by reason of a visit from the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards George IV.). To accord him a right royal welcome the Council 
decided to provide entertainments upon a scale of magnificence never before 
attempted. The first official intimation of this visit appears on the 8th 
September, 1806, when a special Council resolved that it was their unanimous 
opinion that all possible respect should be paid by the Corporation to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales in the event of his condescending to 
honour the town of Liverpool with his presence. As a preliminary the usual 
course was adopted of presenting an Address, which was in the words 
following :— 

‘“‘We the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Bailiffs and Common Council of the 
Borough and Corporation of Liverpool presume to approach your Royal Highness 
with Sentiments of unfeigned Respect and Attachment to your Royal Person. 

‘* We assure your Royal Highness that we feel a most sincere Gratification in 
the opportunity thus afforded us of addressing You and we beg leave to express 
our grateful Sense of your Royal Highness’s Condescension. 

“The Town of Liverpool has been uniformly distinguished by its Loyalty 
and Veneration for the House of Brunswick of which Your Royal Highness is so 
very Illustrious a Member and the presence of Your Royal Highness excites in 
us Sensations to which those Principles naturally give rise. We are impressed 
with the Truth that the elevated Dignity of your August Family so eminently 
conspicuous in your Royal Highness, is a Safeguard to the Independence of this 
Country And your Royal Highness’s acknowledged Reverence for the Constitution 
justifies us, in looking forward, with perfect Confidence, to the maintenance of 
the Liberties and consequently under the blessing of Providence to the Continuance 
of the Happiness and Prosperity of the People of these Realms. 

““We humbly entreat, that your Royal Highness will be pleased to honor us 
with a further Mark of your gracious Condescension by accepting the Freedom 
of the Borough and Corporation of Liverpool.” 


So important was the occasion felt to be that a deputation consisting 
of the Mayor (Henry Clay), the Recorder (Francis Hargreaves), Aldermen 
Crosbie, Case, Gregson, and Earle, Bailiff Weston (Bailiff Steers being 
indisposed), and the Town Clerk or his Deputy, was appointed to wait upon 
his Royal Highness with the Address when and where he should be pleased 
to appoint. It was also resolved that if his Royal Highness should be 
pleased to accept the Freedom of the town, the same be presented to him 
in a Gold Box, value about £150, and the Mayor was desired humbly to 
solicit his Royal Highness to condescend to honour the Corporation with 
his presence at a Dinner which they proposed to give on the occasion. It 
was further ordered that the Town Hall and other public buildings be 
illuminated in a style of extent and grandeur similar to those upon the 
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King’s recovery, and the Mayor and Magistrates were desired to recommend 
a general illumination through the town. A Committee was appointed to 
manage the business, and the whole charge and expense of the dinner, the 
illuminations of the Town Hall and other public offices, and every other 
contingent expense was to be defrayed by the Corporation Treasurer. 

It was then intimated that the Duke of Clarence, the Prince’s brother, 
would accompany him, and they would be the guests of the Earl of Derby 
during their stay. The Mayor was requested to take an opportunity of 
presenting the most respectful and very sincere thanks of the Council to the 
Duke as a further acknowledgment of gratitude for his unprecedented 
condescension and unwearied exertions in Parliament on various important 
occasions to promote the commercial interests of the town. This, no doubt, 
had special reference to the Duke’s advocacy in the House of Lords in 
support of the Slave Trade. It may be mentioned that the Duke had 
already been presented with the Freedom of the Borough in 1799. 

Alderman John Gregson, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
presented a Report to the Council on the 1st April, 1807, detailing the action 
of that Committee, which gives a graphic description of the proceedings on 
this auspicious event. In this Report (which by reason of its importance 
was ordered to be entered in the Council Minutes) the Chairman states 
(amongst other things) that “in contemplating the arrangements necessary 
to be made for receiving, in a manner suited to the loyalty, spirit, and 
opulence of the Corporation, the heir-apparent to the Crown of these Realms 
and his royal brother the Duke of Clarence (who by his Parliamentary 
conduct for a series of years past had rendered this town the most essential 
services) your Committee were unanimously of opinion that they should 
best discharge their duty, and in a mannerthat would ensure the fullest 
approbation of the Council on preparing to receive the illustrious visitors 
in as splendid a style as the limited time and circumstances would admit.” 
He then continues : 

“It was found impracticable to fit up, even temporarily, the rooms then 
finishing within the Town Hall in a manner suited to the important occasion 
within the time required, and no other public rooms being obtainable, it 
was determined to give the dinner at the house belonging to the Corporation, 
the Liverpool Arms, in Castle Street, and the Surveyor was directed to make 
the necessary arrangements for a magnificent entertainment and a splendid 
illumination in honour of their Royal Highnesses,” &c. An elegant Gold 
Box was provided for presentation to the Prince with the Freedom of the 
Town. A service of Plate and other articles for the Prince’s table was 
procured for the occasion, and directions were given that every delicacy of 
the season should be provided ; and by every exertion in their power they 
procured the choicest wines of every sort, as well from the cellars of private 
gentlemen, who cheerfully and liberally supplied them, as from public 
vaults. The company invited to the dinner included the Earl of Derby 
and all the visitors at Knowsley, all the principal military and naval Officers 
in the town, several of the principal Gentlemen in the County, the principal 
Clergy, and the Chairmen of the Committee of Merchants in the West India 
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Trade, the American Trade, and of the Liverpool Underwriters, in addition 
to the members of the Common Council. As the Prince’s host, the Earl of 
Derby invited the Mayor to meet the Prince at dinner on the 15th September 
at Knowsley, and he (the Mayor) afterwards reported that the Prince had 
signified his desire to receive the deputation from the Council to present the 
Address at Knowsley on the 17th, and would visit the town and partake of 
the dinner on the following day. 

The deputation met on the 17th at the Mayor’s house (No. 62, Duke 
Street), and proceeded from thence in carriages to Knowsley, where 
they were introduced by the Earl of Derby to the Prince, and the Recorder 
read the Address, to which the Prince made the following reply :— 


“T entreat you to believe that nothing can be more flattering to my heart 
than the warm and animated expressions of welcome with which you have received 
me. The uniform and zealous loyalty which the Corporation and Citizens of your 
populous town have always demonstrated towards the House of Brunswick cannot 
fail to have made a lasting impression upon me, and I witness the proofs of its 
prosperity, under your happy auspices, with real satisfaction, assuring you that 
it will be my most earnest desire, by every means in my power, to promote it. 

‘‘T hear with reverence your attachment to our happy Constitution, the 
preservation of which forms the dearest feelings of my heart, as being the sure 
security for the continuance of happiness and welfare to these Realms. 

‘To me it is peculiarly gratifying to accept the Freedom of your ancient 
Borough and Corporation and I return to you my thanks for this additional mark 
of your attention.” 


A Certificate of the Freedom of the Town, together with the Gold Box, 
was then presented by the Mayor to the Prince. 

The Mayor afterwards presented to the Duke of Clarence the resolution 
of the Council of the 8th September, which was received with great satisfac- 
tion. 

On the appointed day (18th September) the Prince and Duke, accom- 
panied by the Knowsley party, visited the town and took the route previously 
arranged to view the principal parts and objects of the town—the Harbour, 
the Docks, and other public places—afterwards they proceeded to the 
Mayor’s house to partake of an elegant cold collation and to dress for dinner. 
During the time the Prince was viewing the town, &c., a salute of 21 guns 
was fired from the Fort, the Royal Standard was hoisted upon the Town 
Hall, and colours were displayed upon the church steeples and the bells of 
the churches rung. 

Soon after the Prince with his party arrived at the Hotel (about six 
o’clock) dinner was served, and the following party sat down at a separate 
table provided for his Royal Highness’s accommodation at the upper end 
of the room, viz., The Mayor (Henry Clay), the Prince, the Duke of Clarence, 
the Duke of Gloucester, Earl of Jersey, Earl Gower, Lord Stanley, Lord 
Ossulton, Lord Petersham, Sir William Gerard, Sir H. P. Hoghton, Sir 
John Shelley, Sir Thomas Stanley, Sir Thomas D. Hesketh, the High Sheriff, 
Colonel Braddyll, Colonel Leigh, Major Bloomfield, and Mr. Heathcote, 
and at two other tables 72 other gentlemen sat down. Soon after nine 
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o’clock the Prince and his party retired from dinner to view the brilliant 
illuminations, the dinner thus lasting about three hours. 

This reception or entertainment of the Prince must have been phenome- 
nally successful as on the following day the Mayor received a letter from 
Colonel Braddyll intimating the intention of the Prince to again visit the 
town in order to express his gratitude for the reception so strongly evinced 
in the proceedings of the previous day. This his Royal Highness proposed 
to do by calling at the Mayor’s house, from whence he purposed visiting the 
Botanic Garden. 

This of course caused an immediate flutter in the Corporation dovecote, 
and notices were at once issued to the Council to meet at the Mayor’s house 
in their Gowns, and all the Corporation officers were ordered to attend in 
full uniform with the Regalia. 


Accordingly, at one o’clock on Saturday the zoth September, the Prince 
and the Duke of Clarence, with their suites and the party from Knowsley 
arrived at the Mayor’s house. The Members of the Council were presented 
to the Prince, who afterwards expressed the extreme gratification he had 
experienced from his visit to Liverpool. The Prince, together with his 
friends and the members of the Council, after partaking of an elegant cold 
collation, in the most gracious and condescending manner took his leave, 
and proceeded in an open carriage, accompanied by the Mayor, the Duke 
of Clarence, Lord Gower, and Lord Stanley, and his party in other carriages, 
to survey the town, docks, &c. 


On this day another Royal Salute was fired from the guns at the Fort, 
flags displayed, and bells rung as before. 

The festivities then came to an end, but so impressed was the Prince 
with the magnificent and cordial reception accorded him that he caused the 
following letter to be sent to the Mayor through the medium of Major Bloom- 
field :— 


““T am commanded by the Prince of Wales to express to yourself and to the 
Corporation of Liverpool the strong sense His Royal Highness entertains of the 
very Splendid and Magnificent reception he has met with in your opulent and 
populous town. I have to lament the inadequacy of my powers to convey to you, 
in the forcible language it requires, the feelings of His Royal Highness upon this 
occasion. 

‘The heartfelt satisfaction which seemed to pervade all Ranks of the People 
could not fail to excite in His Royal Highness’s Breast the most sensible emotions 
of affection and regard, the impression of which will ever remain indelible. His 
Royal Highness’s repeated exclamation that ‘This is the proudest day of my 
Life,’ will I trust be sufficiently conclusive to you, of the grateful sensations of 
His Royal Highness. 

‘“T am further commanded to request that you will have the goodness to 
undertake the trouble of offering the subsequent Bounties of His Royal Highness 
to the following Charities of Liverpool, viz. :— 

“One hundred Guineas to the Infirmary—One hundred Guineas to the 
Institution for the Blind—Fifty Guineas to the Welsh Charity—Fifty Guineas tc 
the Poor Debtors. 

“The Prince of Wales begs that you will personally accept the consideration 
of his high esteem and regard.” 
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Another letter was submitted from the Earl of Derby expressing the 
sentiments of his Lordship on this interesting occasion in the following 
words :— 


“It gives me the greatest pleasure to find from your obliging Letter of this 
Morning that I have had it in my power to promote the Loyal and Zealous Efforts 
of yourself and the Corporation of Liverpool to receive His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales with that attention and duty to which he is on all accounts so 
justly Entitled. And Iam happy to assure you that these Attentions have had the 
fullest Effect upon the Mind of the Royal Visitor, who has repeatedly assured me 
that the Warmth and Cordiality, independent of the Magnificence and Splendour 
of his reception, have been most gratifying to his Heart, and that the whole has 
exceeded his most sanguine expectations. 

“T regret most sincerely my absence upon this Joyful Occasion, which nothing 
but severe Illness could have caused. As nothing could have been more pleasing 
to me than to have found myself placed in the proud and Gratifying Situation of 
introducing personally to so large and so very respectable a portion of his future 
Subjects a Prince who is no less Heir to the Virtues than to the Crown of His Royal 
Father. 

“‘For your kind enquiries after my Health accept my best thanks. I have 
been confined to my Room ever since I had the pleasure of seeing you, and I still 
continue so lame in my Hand as well as my Knee, that I am obliged to Employ 
another pen upon this Occasion. I think however that I am this Morning a little 
better, having passed a tolerable night.” 


The Report then expresses the desire of the Committee to acknowledge 
in the strongest terms the cordiality of the Mayor in co-operating with them 
in carrying out the proceedings, whereby the dignity of his office, the 
consequence of the Corporation and of the town, were so conspicuously 
upheld and probably increased in the opinion of the Royal Visitors. 

The concluding clause of the Report is somewhat curious: ‘“ Your 
Committee beg to add that having been informed by the Mayor that the 
Prince of Wales had greatly admired the Glasses that were procured for his 
table at the dinner, and that he had requested the Mayor to order him a 
few dozen Glasses of the same sort, your Committee, conceiving that it 
would meet the approbation of the Council, have directed a set of Decanters 
and Wine Glasses to be made, to be presented to the Prince of Wales from 
and in the name of the Corporation.” 

Brimful of enthusiasm and self-satisfaction over the success of this 
royal visit, the Council had not the slightest hesitation, but the greatest 
pride, in complying with what appeared so modest a request. An order 
was given to Messrs. Perrin, Geddes, & Co., of Warrington, the manufacturers, 
for 12 Decanters, 36 Coolers, 6 Carafs or Water Jugs, 6 dozen Claret Glasses, 
and 6 dozen Port Glasses. This was subsequently considered too small a 
service for the Prince’s table, and a supplemental order was given for 12 
additional Decanters, 4 dozen Wine, 4 dozen Claret Glasses, and 3 dozen 
Goblets. In addition to this Colonel Lee and Major Bloomfield were each 
presented with 4 Decanters and 4 dozen Wine Glasses. This was only glass 
ware, and could not be expected to cost very much, but let us see what 
happened. In February, 1809, the Accounts for the goods were before 
the Council and referred for consideration to the Reception Committee, the 
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Treasurer in the meantime being directed to pay {600 on account, and in 
May, 1811 (there was evidently no hurry to settle) an order was made for 
payment of the balance, amounting to £706. 18s., the total thus being 
£1,306. 18s., a sum which probably disconcerted the Council when their 
enthusiasm had cooled down. 


A few of the arrangements not referred to in the report, but detailed in 
the Committee’s Book of Proceedings, are worthy of mention as shewing 
the lines upon which such a Banquet as this was conducted, as well as 
exhibiting a curious picture of the manners and customs of the people a 
century ago. For instance, the Hotel was to be illuminated in the front, and 
the long passage between the Drawing and Dining Rooms lighted by five 
Grecian Lamps suspended from the Ceiling, and six plaister Statues upon 
Pedestals to be ranged on each side for holding wax lights, and the floors 
covered with crimson baize. A fresco painting of the Prince’s Arms and 
Plume to be provided to cover the recess of the Orchestra in the dining-room, 
and the Portrait of the Duke of Clarence to be removed out of the Council 
Room and put up over the entrance door of the dining-room. The Band 
of the South Devonshire Militia to perform during dinner, and four Glee 
Singers from the Music Hall to sing if required. Mr. Blundell, of Ince, sent 
a Buck and offered fresh-water Fish, while many gentlemen supplied quantities 
of wine. A supply of Turtle was to be obtained and kept alive until wanted 
for the dinner. A Chef was engaged from London, and two men Cooks in 
the service of Mr. Bamber Gascoyne and Mr. Wm. P. Litt were requisitioned 
to assist him in preparing the dinner. The waiters at table were largely 
drawn from the houses of private gentlemen. Mr. Lilliman (the proprietor 
of the hotel) was to provide as handsome a Baron of Beef as he could procure 
for a separate table in the centre of the room. Knives and Forks were to 
be procured with ivory handles, if possible, and labels, neatly printed on 
cards, were to be suspended to the Decanters of all Wines (except Cham- 
pagne) by narrow blue Ribands. The Clerk of St. Peter’s Church was 
desired to attend after dinner to stand behind the Mayor and give the toasts, 
of which the following was the proposed list :— 


His Majesty the King, with three times three (the Music to play 
“God Save the King)—H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, with thanks to 
him for graciously condescending to honour us with his presence, with 
three times three (Music, ‘‘ Britons, Strike Home ”?)—H.R.H. the Duke 
of Clarence, three times three (‘‘ Rule Britannia”’)—The Queen and 
Royal Family—The Commander of the North-West District (the Duke 
of Gloucester)—The Chancellor of the Duchy and Lord Lieutenant of the 
County (the Earl of Derby)—The High Sheriff of the County—The Army 
and Navy—TheShips, the Colonies, and the Commerce of Great Britain— 
The Members for the Town—The Members for the County—Sir John 
Stewart and the Army under his command—Sir Horne Popham, 
General Beresford, and the Forces under their command—Earl St. 
Vincent and the Channel Fleet—Lord Collingwood and the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet—The Lancashire Witches—The Wooden Walls. 
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The honouring of these toasts brought to a conclusion a civic function 
such as Liverpool had never before been called upon to provide, and its 
success redounded much to the credit of the Corporation. 

An unfortunate incident occurred on the presentation of the Address 
at Knowsley, which in order to complete the record of that proceeding 
cannot be omitted. The Recorder, who is the party always entrusted with 
this duty, and becomes the spokesman, as it were, of the deputation, took 
upon himself to make a prefatory speech on the occasion quite unauthorised 
and unanticipated by the other members. This speech was so remarkable in 
its egotistical expressions, so uncalled for and so utterly beyond the duty he 
had to perform, that the Council afterwards by resolution repudiated it 
entirely as forming any part of the Corporate proceedings. The Recorder 
even went so far as to express his wish to have the speech printed. The 
following is the recorded peroration :— 


“In this noble, ancient, venerable.and hospitable mansion of the Stanleys, 
Earls of Derby, in the very mansion of the first Earl, father in law of King Henry 
the seventh, and husband of a sister of the great Nevill Earl of Warwick and 
Salisbury, I have the honor of presenting to your Royal Highness an Address from 
the Mayor Aldermen Bailiffs and Common Council of the Borough and Corporation 
of Liverpool, including myself as Recorder. 

‘“‘T feel it is an exaltation that it falls upon me to perform this gratifying duty. 
It is a good fortune which compensates me for numerous adverse contingencies, 
for it affords to me an opportunity of personally declaring what I have long wished 
to avow to your Royal Highness, namely, that Iam most zealously, most devotedly, 
most unalterably attached to your Royal Person. I look, Sir, to your honor, your 
interests, and your happiness, as involving those of the whole Kingdom. Whatever 
may on any occasion wound your Royal Highness, must proportionally visit all of 
us. Sir, Iam convinced that what I thus utter for myself individually is far short 
of the sense of millions of your august Father’s faithful subjects. I would wish to 
amplify in this respect, But I feel myself inadequate to so very elevated a subject. 
I should be inadequate to it at any time, But I am infinitely more so under most 
grievous pressures from an event too deeply afflictive to be more than barely 
adverted to on the present occasion. I am besides restrained by the fear of tres- 
passing upon your Royal Highness’s princely and benign condescention.”’ 


The “‘ event” referred to in this speech was an allusion to the recent 
death of the Right Hon. Charles James Fox. 

During the time the Prince sat at dinner, he was graciously pleased to 
offer to sit to Mr. Hoppner, the Portrait Painter, to have his picture taken 
and to present the same to the Corporation, to correspond with the Picture 
of the Duke of Clarence already in the possession of the Corporation, which 
it will be remembered was removed from the Council Chamber and placed 
over the dining-room door for this occasion. The offer was accepted and 
the picture duly painted. When finished the Artist was desired to deliver it 
without a frame in order that it might be framed to correspond with that of 
the Duke of Clarence. These two pictures, identically framed, now adorn 
the walls of the first Reception Room in the Town Hall. Mr. Hoppner 
stated by letter that his charge for painting the Prince’s Picture was 160 
guineas, and the Committee decided that this sum should be remitted to 
him with the request that the payment should not be communicated to the 
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Prince, relying upon Mr. Hoppner to refund the money in the event of the 
Prince afterwards causing him to be paid for the same. 

The total expense of this royal visit may be roughly stated at £2,000. 

The important services of the Mayor on this occasion were recognised 
by a resolution of the Council on the rst April, 1807, stating that his conduct 
did equal honour to himself and to the Corporation he represented, and a 
further resolution orders that he be presented with a piece of Plate, value 
Ioo guineas (actual cost £143. 6s. 5d.), with an appropriate inscription. The 
services of Mr. Foster, the Corporation Surveyor, who carried out the 
practical part of the arrangements, were also recognised by the presentation 
of a piece of Plate, suitably inscribed, value 30 guineas (actual cost £32. 
16s. 6d.). 

Royal visits to Liverpool have occurred since this time, but it is doubtful 
whether any one of them caused such a commotion in the municipal hive as 
this did. 


SLAVE TRADE 


It will be remembered that the very interesting subject of the Slave 
Trade was partly dealt within our last section (page 589), and we are reminded 
of our promise to resume the story in the present section by a resolution of 
the Council passed on the 2oth January, 1807, when this great question 
again sprang into prominence. Our last reference to the subject was in the 
year 1799, but before resuming the account of the Council’s action in this 
important matter, we may be permitted to state, shortly, what was being 
done in Parliament on the question. 

During the intervening years between 1799 and 1804, the agitation for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade had not been allowed to fall out of the 
legislative mind. The appointment of Pitt as Prime Minister in 1804 (for 
the second time) emboldened Wilberforce to bring his hardy annual motion 
as the first important measure before the House of Commons with an 
encouraging hope of some degree of success, seeing that both Pitt and Fox 
were favourable to the Bill then introduced. On this occasion it was carried 
through the first and second readings in the House, but in Committee it was 
postponed until the next Session, the whole energy of Parliament being 
required at that time in connection with the preparations for the war with 
France. Many Ministerial changes took place during the ensuing twelve 
months which Wilberforce found were not conducive to the success of his 
scheme for the total abolition of the Slave Trade. On returning with un- 
daunted energy to his annual motion in 1805, circumstances proved still 
unfavourable. The stirring events which had occurred both on land and sea 
during the year (including the Battle of Trafalgar) had had such an effect upon 
Pitt’s health, perhaps chiefly by reason of the failure of his Continental 
coalition, that he died two days after the opening of Parliament, viz., on the 
23rd January, 1806. Through the death of Pitt and the difficulty in finding 
a succeeding Prime Minister, the construction of the Ministry of “ All the 
Talents ”’—that was, representatives of all parties—was brought into 
existence, and it is said its best feature was the sincerity with which it 
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endeavoured to suppress the Slave Trade. Pitt had made some of his 
ablest speeches on the topic of this abolition, but had not succeeded in doing 
anything of practical utility. The succeeding Ministry threw much more 
spirit into the question and secured fresh adherents to the cause, while the 
Royal Family remained decidedly hostile thereto. Clarkson, the Society 
of Friends, and others having been indefatigable in their exertions, it was 
now deemed possible to make a preparatory assault on the trade. Accordingly 
on the 1st January, 1806, the Attorney-General (Mr. Perceval) brought in 
a Bill to prohibit the exportation of slaves from any of the British Colonies. 
This Bill being carried so elated Wilberforce that he wanted to follow it up 
by one prohibiting the trade altogether, but both Fox and Grenville con- 
sidered that course impracticable, and dissuaded him from his purpose. 
Shortly afterwards, however, they permitted Wilberforce to move an Address 
to the King requesting him to use his influence with foreign Powers for 
putting down this traffic, and this being carried, Fox moved in the Commons 
a resolution that the House considered the African Slave Trade to be 
contrary to the principles of justice, humanity, and sound policy, and would 
with all practicable expedition proceed to take effectual measures forits aboli- 
tion. This resolution was also carried, and by a large majority. Undoubtedly 
a great point was gained in the acknowledgment by the House of Commons 
that the trade was indefensible, and ought to be abolished. In September 
of the same year Fox died, causing a dissolution of Parliament, the new one 
assembling on the 19th December. The death of Fox was a sad blow to 
Wilberforce and to the abolitionists, who had relied upon him for carrying 
this great measure; but Lord Grenville and his Cabinet seemed to have 
made up their minds to have the fame of achieving the grand object of so 
many years’ exertion credited to themselves. Wilberforce, to his inexpres- 
sible joy, found that Spencer Perceval, the leader of the Opposition, and 
his party were willing to co-operate, the King and Royal Family alone 
remaining as adverse to the abolition of slavery as they were to the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics. The abolitionists had worked hard throughout the 
country, and had to some extent succeeded in bringing the people over to 
their views, still, much more remained to be done to convince the indifferent, 
but especially the interested, sections of the community, of the barbarity 
and iniquity of the traffic. Lord Grenville brought an abolition Bill into 
the House of Lords on the 2nd January, 1807, and the 12th was fixed for the 
second reading, but before this took place Counsel was heard at the Bar of 
the House against the measure, who repeated all the terrible prognostics of 
ruin to the West Indies and to Britain from the abolition, with which the 
Planters of the West Indies, the Merchants and Ship’s Captains of Liverpool 
and Bristol had so often endeavoured to alarm the nation. The arguments 
of Counsel were, however, proved so empty by the action of Wilberforce 
and his confreres that after Lord Grenville’s elaborate speech on the subject 
and the support he obtained from his co-peers, the second reading was passed 
after a lengthy debate by 100 against 36, the third reading being passed with 
equal ease, and the Bill was brought down to the Commons on the roth 
February. 
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Here we will leave the Parliamentary proceedings for a while to see 
what the Council was doing in the meantime. 

So far had the inevitable been realised that on the 2oth January, 1807, 
a special Meeting was held to consider (amongst other things) the propriety 
of petitioning Parliament and for adopting such other measures as might be 
deemed most expedient for obtaining compensation for and on behalf of 
the Trustees of the Docks and also on behalf of the Corporation for the loss 
that would be sustained by the Dock Estate and the General Estates of the 
Corporation if the Bill then pending in Parliament for abolishing the African 
Slave Trade be passed into Law. 

The Petition against the Bill ordered to be presented to the House of 
Lords on behalf of the Dock Trustees was as follows :— 


“That your Petitioners have learnt with the deepest concern that a Bill 
has been introduced into this Right Honourable House, intituled ‘ A Bill for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade.’ 

“ That your Petitioners under the Authority of the Legislature have borrowed 
and expended immense Sums of Money in the construction of Docks, Lighthouses, 
Seamarks and other Works relying on a continuation of Parliamentary Protection 
for all the various Branches of Commerce, and the African Slave Trade in particular, 
upon the advantages of which they have greatly relied to make good their Engage- 
ments for the Reimbursement of the Monies they have so borrowed and expended. 

That if the Slave Trade were to be abolished the Interests committed to your 
Petitioners would sustain a most serious and irreparable loss, a very large pro- 
portion of their Revenues being derivable from the Vessels employed in that Trade. 

“Your Petitioners therefore pray that the said Bill may not be passed into 

a Law, But if from Considerations foreign to their Interests it should be 

thought expedient that the said Bill should pass, Your Petitioners then 

humbly pray that they may be heard by themselves their Counsel or Agents 
and by the examination of Witnesses in order to prove the extent of the in- 
juries they will sustain, and that such compensation may be made as to the 

Wisdom and Justice of this Right Honourable House shall seem fit.” 


The Petition on behalf of the Corporation was as follows :— 


“That your Petitioners have learnt with the deepest concern that a Bill has 
been introduced into this Right Honourable House intituled ‘ A Bill for the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade.’ 

‘* That as Trustees of the General Corporate Estates and Funds, and Guardians 
of the Commercial Interests of the Town and Port of Liverpool, your Petitioners 
have from time to time borrowed large Sums of Money which under the Authority 
of the Legislature have been expended in improvements of the said Town and 
Port. 

‘“‘ That your Petitioners have been encouraged to undertake the said improve- 
ments in full confidence that no innovation would be made in the established 
Commerce of the Port, of which the African Trade has long formed a most important 
branch. 

“That if the Bill before mentioned should pass into a Law, the important 
Interests committed to your Petitioners will be greatly injured, and they would be 
thus deprived of a considerable portion of those resources necessary to the further 
improvement of the said Town and Port which have been for some time in contem- 
plation, and from which the greatest advantages would result to the Inhabitants 
at large. 

“That besides the immediate injury which would arise to the Corporate Estate, 
your Petitioners apprehend an injury of a much more extensive nature in the 
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depreciated value of Houses, Warehouses and Land, which they have no doubt 
would be the certain effect of the Loss of a Branch of Trade so important in all 
respects as that which is sought to be annihilated by the Bill in question. 


“That your Petitioners having at heart the prosperity of this Kingdom and 
that of the Town and Port of Liverpool, in particular, deem it their duty to submit 
to this Right Honourable House the strong Conviction they feel that the Passing 
of this Bill would be productive of the greatest individual distress to a numerous 
Class of His Majesty’s Subjects and would cause an Emigration of many Masters, 
Mates and valuable Mariners, Manufacturers and others, to the great exultation 
and benefit of those Countries who have long viewed with an Envious Eye the 
encreasing Prosperity of this Nation. 


‘* Your Petitioners therefore hope that for these among other reasons which 
might be urged against the Abolition of so valuable a Branch of Trade at a moment 
like the present this Right Honorable House will not see fit to allow the present 
Bill to be passed into a Law. But should it be deemed expedient that the said 
Bill should be passed, your Petitioners then humbly pray this Right Honorable 
House that they may be heard by themselves their Counsel or Agents and by the 
examination of Witnesses, in order to prove the Extent of the injuries before alluded 
to, and that such adequate Compensation may be ensured to your Petitioners as 
to the Justice and Wisdom of this Right Honorable House shall seem fit.” 


These Petitions were duly forwarded, and a deputation was appointed 
to attend the progress of the Bill in Parliament, but a great current had set 
in favourable to the measure, which neither Petitions nor arguments could 
stem. 


To return to the Parliamentary proceedings. Lord Howick, in an 
elaborate speech, proposed the first reading of the Bill in the Commons, and 
notwithstanding the strenuous opposition it received on the usual grounds 
of national ruin, &c., it passed without a division. The second reading took 
place on the 24th February, when it passed by 283 votes to16. It was thus 
seen that by increasing majorities the Bill was safe, and much of the opposi- 
tion thereupon vanished, indeed some of its opponents turned round and 
became supporters. It was eventually carried in both Houses by large 
majorities and received the Royal Assent on the 25th March, 1807. Thus 
after many years’ struggles this humane object was attained and the aboli- 
tion of slavery became an established fact. 


Long before Liverpool embarked in this trade it had been carried on by 
London and Bristol, but we cannot say to what extent those places suffered 
by its abolition. So far as Liverpool is concerned, the predicted ruin did 
not follow, although the trade of the port naturally suffered for some years, 
but statistics shew that notwithstanding the great outcry raised by the 
persons interested in the traffic against the measures for its discontinuance, 
after the year 1807 Liverpool and its dependencies experienced a more rapid 
general commercial improvement and prosperous increase of trade than at 
any former period ofits history. This is surely an indication that Liverpool, : 
as an integral part of the British Empire, encouraged by British genius, 
industry, capital, and enterprise, could and would by an unrestricted 
intercourse with all quarters of the globe, hold its own with any other 
commercial port in the Kingdom. 
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Whatever may have been the views of a large section of the people of 
that day in favour of the retention of this traffic, it seems perfectly plain 
now that, for obvious reasons, it could not have existed much longer than 
it did, and no one can doubt that its abolition conferred an immense benefit 
and exercised a meritoriously humanizing influence upon the whole civilised 
world. This one act alone placed Britain in the forefront of all nations, 
and makes every true Englishmen proud of his country. 

The efforts of the Council to avert the feared catastrophe, or, as an 
alternative, to obtain compensation for loss, having proved futile, it but 
remained to pass a vote of thanks to the deputation—George Case, Peter 
Whitfield Brancker, Thomas Hinde, and John Weston—‘ for their zealous 
and able endeavours to avert the immediate abolition of the Slave Trade 
and to obtain some compensation for the loss likely to ensue from the 
suppression of so important a branch of commerce to the town of Liverpool.” 

The Slave Trade has been held by many as the source or foundation of 
Liverpool’s wealth and prosperity, but we venture to think that this view 
is exaggerated, and, as we have before remarked, if this traffic had never 
entered into the commercial life of Liverpool, the ultimate success of the 
port would not have been prejudiced or impaired, although perhaps to some 
extent retarded. 


DR. EDWARD JENNER 


On the 16th April, 1807, the Council unanimously resolved to confer the 
Freedom of the Borough upon Dr. Edward Jenner “‘in testimony of the high 
opinion this Council entertains of his important discovery of Vaccine Inocu- 
lation, and of the great benefits which the world at large has received and 
will continue to receive from its adoption.” 

This scientific and valuable discovery had been practised (subject to 
much opposition) for some ten years. In 1802 Parliament made a grant of 
£10,000 to Dr. Jenner, and another grant of £20,000 in 1806. He died in 
1823. We know of no monument erected to his memory, but the good he 
did lives by the absence of small-pox epidemics and the rarity of now 
meeting anyone disfigured by its ravages, consequent upon the compulsory 
application of this preventative. 


STREET NAME PLATES 


It is supposed that the names of the streets were first inscribed on the 
walls of the buildings, and the houses numbered under an order of the Select 
Vestry in 1773. This may be so, but it was not until 1786 that Parliamen- 
tary powers were obtained in the Improvement Act of that year for this 
purpose. One can hardly think it would be necessary to obtain Parliamen- 
tary powers for a purpose so distinctly advantageous to the public and harm- 
less in its application, but this appears to have been the case, for the rights 
of parties intervene. By section 31 of this Improvement Act (26 Geo. III. 
ch. 12) the Corporation was empowered to cause to be engraved, painted, 
or otherwise described in wood or stone, or otherwise, to be placed on a 
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conspicuous part of any one or more house or houses, building or buildings, 
at or near each end, corner, or entrance of each of the streets, courts, lanes, 
ways, alleys, or public passages in the said town or liberties thereof, the name 
by which each respective street, &c., should be called or known, and also 
cause every house, shop, warehouse, or building in each of the said streets, 
&c., to be marked or numbered in such manner as they should think most 
proper for distinguishing the same. It was also made penal, in the sum 
of ten shillings, to deface or destroy the same, and the legal right to impose 
and enforce this penalty would be the reason for the insertion of this clause 
in the Act. This section does not appear to have been acted upon by the 
Corporation for many years after the passing of the Act, or if it was, then 
only indifferently, for in 1807 it was intimated to the Council that Mr. Gore 
(of Directory fame) proposed to make a new Directory of the inhabitants 
of the town and neighbourhood, and that he had employed Mr. Robert 
Phillips to call at each individual house to take the number and the name 
of the occupier, but that he had found the numbers very irregular and 
incorrect, and therefore requested the authority of the Council to number 
each house in regular order. The Council thereupon authorised Mr. Phillips 
to cause the numbers on each house to be painted on the door and also the 
names of the streets to be painted at the ends of each of them under the 
direction of the Select Committee. It is doubtful whether this work was 
carried out otherwise than in a perfunctory and unsatisfactory manner, 
seeing that the Council took the matter into its own hands by passing a 
resolution on the 6th December, 1820 (13 years after Mr. Phillips was 
authorised to do the work) “‘ that the names of the several streets throughout 
the town be painted thereon and the numbers of the houses be also painted 
on the doors of the same under the direction of the Surveyor, agreeable to 
the clause of the Act of Parliament of the 26th year of the late King.” It 
may be taken that from this date the streets continued to be named and 
the houses numbered with some degree of regularity. 


GORE’S DIRECTORY 


With reference to Mr. Gore’s connection with this matter, it may be 
interesting to know that the first Liverpool Directory, a very small and 
insignificant volume, was published in 1776. Amended editions were issued 
at uncertain intervals, until about 1833, when they were published bi-annually 
in elongated form down to about 1857, when the shape was again changed 
to its present form, and the publication became an annual one. A com- 
parison between the first issue and that of the present era will furnish a 
marvellously instructive idea of the immense increase in the population 
and the growing capacity of the town from all points of view. The early 
editions give much curious and interesting information with regard to the 
old coaching days, the Inns (prominent features and welcome resting places 
to the travellers of the time), and the antiquated modes of conveyance in 
vogue both by land and water. 
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DISSENSIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


Many contentious questions were before Parliament at this time (1806) 
having both strong supporters and determined opposers. There were the 
large Votes of Supply for carrying on the War; the Suppression of the 
African Slave Trade; the Emancipation of the Catholics, especially in 
Ireland ; the increase of taxes, and other matters, all tending to hasten the 
dissolution of a Parliament which had only been in existence for a few 
months. Parliament was prorogued on the 27th April, 1807, for the avowed 
purpose of a dissolution, but in the meantime the King dismissed the Cabinet 
and called in a new one. Thus Imperial matters being at sixes and sevens, 
the Council on the 16th April, 1807, determined to present a dutiful and 
loyal Address to the King on what was termed “this important juncture.” 
The Address was as follows :— 


“We the Mayor Aldermen Bailiffs and Common Council of your Majesty’s 
ancient and loyal Borough of Liverpool in Council assembled presume to approach 
the Throne with a Repitition of Assurances of our Reverence and inviolable Attach- 
ment for your Majesty’s sacred Person and Government. 

‘Tt is with the utmost Gratitude we reflect on the Blessings we have enjoyed 
during your Majesty’s auspicious Reign characterized by Mildness, Beneficence, 
and Toleration, and on your Majesty’s Veneration more particularly exhibited 
on a recent Occasion for those Establishments in Church and State under which 
these Dominions have so long flourished. And we look with Confidence to a 
Continuance of those Blessings in the internal Peace and Prosperity of the Empire 
under your Majesty’s paternal Care. 

** Amidst the ruin of Institutions once deemed sacred and the Demolition of 
Empires which promised to resist Innovation it is the Pride and Happiness of 
Britons, that the Integrity of this Empire is preserved, that its Establishments 
civil and religious still exist unshaken by the Convulsions of Europe, and that the 
Sceptre is swayed by a Monarch who under Providence is destined to be the watchful 
Guardian of those invaluable and constitutional Rights which we trust will be 
preserved inviolate to the latest Posterity, by Successors in your Majesty’s illustrious 
Family to the Throne of these Realms. 

““ We devoutly implore the Disposer of all Events that your Majesty may long 
live to reign over a loyal free and united People.”’ 


PLAN OF LIVERPOOL IN 1725 


On the 1st July, 1807, the Mayor notified to the Council that he had 
received from Mr. William Lawson a valuable copper-plate Plan of the 
Town of Liverpool as it appeared in 1725, with some remarks as to its 
liberties and boundaries, and also a letter wishing the same to be lodged 
amongst the Records of the Corporation. The Council ordered that the 
Plan being considered as an authentic and valuable “‘ Relick,” be accordingly 
preserved amongst other similar documents belonging to the Corporation, 
and that the Mayor be desired to signify the same to Mr. Lawson with the 
thanks of the Council. Many such presentations have from time to time 
been made to the Corporation, the donors no doubt anticipating that they 
would increase in value as time progressed. Their intentions if properly 
carried out would have secured to Liverpool a collection of tangible and 
interesting connecting links with the past which such articles so forcibly 
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sustain or revive. It is therefore a matter of great regret that (as in this 
case) but few have been preserved, probably through their falling into the 
hands of people who were incapable of appreciating their worth, and by this 
means many valuable relics of bygone ages were irretrievably lost and much 
interesting local history which would have been kept alive through their 
medium has been destroyed. So far as this presentation is concerned, there 
is nothing in the entry to indicate whether the plan was the production of 
John Eyes or of Chadwick, both of whom published Maps of Liverpool in 
the year 1725. 


JOHN BOLTON 


Mr. John Bolton was elected to the Council on the 18th October, 1804, 
in the stead of the late Alderman Clayton Tarleton. His appointment 
appears to have been made without considering or consulting his desires in 
the matter. For certain good reasons he declined taking up the duties thus 
thrown upon him, and did not take the necessary oaths or attend any 
Council Meetings.. No action seems to have been taken until the znd 
December, 1807, when the Town Clerk was instructed to take measures for 
compelling him to qualify and attend in his place. As a consequence of 
this pressure, Mr. Bolton addressed a letter to the Mayor on the 5th January, 
1808 (but which was not read to the Council until the following August) 
stating his reasons for declining the honour of becoming a Common Council- 
man, viz., that however anxious he should be to the utmost of his power to 
fill the duties of that situation, it would be impossible, both from the very 
uncertain state of his health and his almost constant absence from Liverpool, 
to undertake the active duties of that office, and therefore hoped that he 
might be allowed to decline that honour. The Council considering his 
excuses reasonable rescinded their vote of election. The Mr. John Bolton 
here mentioned was the Colonel of that name a man of great prominence in 
his day. Possessed of considerable wealth and of a spirit generous enough 
to cause him to use it unsparingly on worthy objects, and being a man of 
engaging and agreeable manners, he held a high place in the esteem of his 
friends and fellow-townsmen. The unfortunate circumstance of the duel 
with Major Brooks in 1805, in which he killed his opponent, probably 
precluded him from entering public life in an official form. 


ADDRESS TO THE KING 


On the 27th January, 1808, the Council at a special Meeting considered 
the propriety of presenting an Address to the King “on the present state 
of public affairs.” The Address adopted was as follows :— 


““May it please your Majesty Graciously to receive the Address of your 
Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects the Mayor Aldermen and Common 
Council in Council assembled : and suffer us to say, whilst we acknowledge with 
the most lively Gratitude your Majesty’s constant and zealous perseverance in 
promoting the Welfare of your Dominions; We admire the Magnanimity with 
which your Majesty’s Councils are now directed in opposing the Ambition of our 
implacable Foe and hitherto successful Ruler of the Affairs of France : who, not 
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satisfied with oppressing all and entirely subverting many of the Great and ancient 
Powers of Continental Europe, is still vain enough to threaten the subjugation 
of this happy Land of genuine Liberty and Individual Security. To the just and 
free Constitution of these Realms under the Protection of a divine Providence are 
to be attributed the Industry and consequent resources of our Country. 

“And so long as Injustice and Oppression continue the common practice and 
pursuit of our Enemy : Your Majesty’s Government may firmly rely upon our best 
Endeavours to meet every Emergency ; satisfied that the ultimate and only Object 
of the War with Your Majesty is an honorable and secure Peace. 

“Your Majesty’s reign, though arduous, has been Glorious, and we pray God 
he may long continue your Life, as it has uniformly been, a noble Example of 
Excellence and a Blessing to your People.” 


The present state of public affairs appears primarily to have been the 
pretext for thus addressing the Crown, but the only cause mentioned in the 
Address itself is the action of Buonaparte, who at this time was actively 
engaged in trying to annex Spain and Portugal to France, thereby leading 
quickly on to the Peninsular War, besides being very closely identified with 
various oppressive military movements in other parts of the continent of 
Europe. In addition to this serious campaign, England herself was pro- 
secuting certain foreign expeditions with disastrous results. There was the 
expedition to the East coast of South America (Buenos Ayres), resulting 
unfavourably through the bad generalship of General Whitelocke, who was 
in consequence cashiered ; and the campaign in the East (Constantinople), 
with an equally disastrous result under Sir John Duckworth. In addition, 
there were our operations against Denmark and Holland, with Buonaparte’s 
influence at the back of both. Altogether, the country was full of trouble 
abroad, and even at home matters were not in a very pacific mood. The 
Slave Trade question had been practically disposed of, but there remained 
the almost equally difficult problem as to the emancipation of the Catholics 
against which the ruling house took so firm a stand. Thus the “ present 
state of public affairs,” taking these occurrences into consideration, was a 
phrase of great comprehensiveness and in all probability was intended to 
mean more than the Address itself disclosed. 


SCARCITY OF CORN 


The wars on the Continent could not but adversely affect the trading 
community of this country, and it followed that distress prevailed very 
largely during the year 1808 throughout the whole Kingdom, and continued 
for some time. Work was not easily obtained and food stuffs were scarce 
and dear. Liverpool was one of the first ports in England to feel the pinch 
of hard times by reason of her great shipping industry being seriously 
affected by the closing of many European and American ports against 
British commerce through the actions of Buonaparte. The restrictions 
placed upon the importation of grain, a commodity so essential for the 
sustenance of the people, were such that measures were proposed for 
economizing the products of our own country. The following Petition to the 
House of Commons adopted at a Special Meeting of the Council on the 16th 
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May, 1808, will demonstrate the position of affairs at this time and shew 
Liverpool’s favourable attitude towards this important domestic question :— 


“That your Petitioners have seen with Feelings of considerable Regret 
Advertizements for Meetings in several Parts of the Kingdom for the purpose of 
agreeing to Petitions against the Measure recommended by a Committee of your 
Honorable House, for a temporary suspension of the Use of Grain in the Distilleries, 
as calculated to prove injurious to the Agricultural Interests of the Country. 

‘That in the present state of our Foreign Relations, whilst so many of the 
Ports of Europe are closed against us and it is impossible to procure a supply of 
Corn from the Continent of Europe, whilst, in addition to this, the Embargo, 
which has taken place in the United States of America, precludes us from obtaining 
any Importation from thence, and whilst it remains an undisputed Fact, that this 
Country has for many years past been dependent upon Foreign Supply for a 
considerable Part of the Subsistence of her Inhabitants, more particularly in this 
Populous Town and County, Your Petitioners cannot but think it a Measure 
of wise and prudent precaution, to prevent the unnecessary Consumption of the 
Produce of our own Soil, and, by a well timed Restriction, to guard against an 
Evil of so great Magnitude, as must result from the Failure of the usual means of 
Supply. 

‘* Your Petitioners therefore pray, that your Honorable House may proceed 
in the proposed Measure; to suspend the Use of Grain in the Distilleries of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, for such Period, and under such 
Restrictions, as to your Honorable House shall seem most proper and expedient.” 


PENINSULAR WAR 


To add to the general distress the rising of the Spaniards and Portuguese 
against the invasion by the French commenced about this time, culminating 
in the Peninsular War. The Council on the 28th July, 1808, held a Special 
Meeting to consider the propriety of presenting an Address to his Majesty 
on the present important crisis of public affairs resulting from the recent 
auspicious occurrences on the continent of Europe, &c. The following 
Address was agreed to :— 


“We the Mayor Aldermen Bailiffs and Common Council of the Borough of 
Liverpool in Common Council assembled beg leave to approach the Throne with 
the most heartfelt congratulations on those late Events on the Continent of Europe, 
which seem to promise the Dawn of a brighter Day to the Liberties and Indepen- 
dence of Nations. 

“Your Majesty’s paternal Care through a long and glorious Reign has often 
called from us respectful Expressions of Gratitude and Attachment and we cannot 
avoid on this Occasion entreating your Majesty to accept our most unfeigned 
Thanks for the recent assistance of your Solicitude, not only for the Safety of your 
People, but for the honour of the British Name, by evincing to Europe and the 
World, the generosity of a great and powerful Nation, in the assistance she dis- 
interestedly affords to those who struggle against Oppression, Perfidy and Fraud 
for that Liberty which under Providence she has herself so long enjoyed. 

“We beg leave to assure your Majesty of our unalterable Attachment to your 
Majesty’s Sacred Person, of our Confidence in the Wisdom Vigour and Patriotic 
Measures of your Majesty’s Government and of our firm Resolution to support 
your Majesty by every Exertion and through every Sacrifice. 

“We devoutly pray that your Majesty may long live to Witness the blessings 
bestowed by your beneficent Reign upon a free and happy People, and that the 
bright example of your Majesty’s public and private Life may long remain an 
emphatic Call on Britons to cultivate those Virtues, through which true Freedom 
by continuing to be deserved, has its best hope of Perpetuity.”’ 
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This Address was voted eight days after the arrival of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley at Corunna, he having been selected to command the forces 
which sailed from Cork on the 12th July, 1808, to aid the Spaniards and 
Portuguese in driving out the French from their countries and at the same 
time to deal an effectual blow at the arrogant pretensions of Buonaparte. 


NEW CUSTOM HOUSE 

A very important subject is exercising the minds of the two great 
authorities in Liverpool, that is to say, the Corporation and the Dock 
Board at the moment of writing (1910), viz., the site for a new Custom 
House, and it is curious that exactly 100 years ago the same question was 
before the Council, with a like remarkable coincidence that in each case 
the new Custom House was proposed to be erected upon the site of a disused 
dock. It will be remembered that the old Custom House—the second real 
one Liverpool had had—was situate in Canning Place on the East side of 
the Old Dock, truly a most convenient situation for such a building during 
the time it existed, as the Captains had simply to step ashore from their 
vessels, then concentrated in the Old Dock or others close to, and walk 
straight into the Custom House, which practically stood on the quay, and 
obtain their Clearance papers without loss of time. Now that various new 
docks had been constructed to meet the increasing trade of the Port the old 
Custom House becaine too small and inconvenient for the amount of business 
that had to be transacted there, and it was therefore considered essential 
to provide more commodious premises by erecting a new one. The filling 
up of the old dock being contemplated, the space it occupied suggested an 
eligible site for this new building, which, when erected, was to be used for 
other public purposes in connection with the Customs, and an additional 
Market Place was also to be provided. The consideration of this scheme 
was placed in the hands of the Select Finance and the Dock Committees 
in August, 1808, but being of so very important a nature, and one that 
would necessarily involve a large expenditure of money, the joint Committees 
reported to the Council in February, 1809, that they entertained doubts 
as to the propriety of pursuing the plan at present, and the Council left the 
matter in their hands for consultation with full powers to proceed with the 
proposed plan or postpone the application to Parliament as they should 
deem most advisable and expedient. In September following the Council 
empowered these Committees to proceed with the measures for obtaining 
the Act as early as possible, which Act was to include powers for opening a 
street of communication from Pool Lane to Mersey Street, so as to connect 
in a more convenient and direct manner the northern and southern parts 
of the town. The diffidence of these Committees to undertake the responsi- 
bility of recommending a scheme of such vastness as the erection of a building 
of the dimensions the present Custom House presents, together with the 
initial expense of filling up the old dock, can well be understood, and it was 
not until the end of 1826 that active measures were taken for the erection 
of the new building. Further reference will be made to the matter in that 
year as its magnitude and importance demands. 
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PORTRAIT OF GEORGE Ii. 


In August, 1808, the Mayor (Henry Blundell Hollinshead) wrote to 
Lord Hawkesbury, in consequence of an application by certain members of 
the Council, to request him to solicit his Majesty (George III.) to indulge 
the Common Council with his picture for the purpose of its being made the 
first ornament of the new Town Hall (completed in the previous March). 
After a delay of two years the Surveyor was authorised to obtain the 
portrait from some eminent artist in London. The artist selected was Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, a President of the Royal Academy, but considerable 
delay occurred before the delivery of the picture, as in July, 1821, the Mayor 
was requested to communicate to Sir Thomas Lawrence the great dissatis- 
faction the Council felt at not having been yet furnished with the Portrait, 
and particularly as, from the strong and repeated assurances of Sir Thomas, 
they had been induced to believe it would have been finished a long time 
since. Owing to this remonstrance the picture was delivered in the same 
year (1821), eighteen months after the King’s death. This picture is a full- 
length portrait of the King in Court dress, and is one of the four 
Royal portraits which adorn the walls of the Reception Room at the 
top of the Grand Staircase of the Town Hall. It may be noted that 
the year the Surveyor was instructed to obtain the Portrait (1810) 
was the Jubilee year of the King’s reign and also the year of his 
utter mental breakdown, and it may be taken that this Portrait was 
one of, if not actually the last, portrait painted of this King from personal 
sittings, and on that account alone is of much value and interest. It was 
considered of such excellence that two copies were afterwards made, one 
of which is in St. George’s Hall, the other stored in the Municipal Offices. 

With regard to the Painter of this Portrait, it may not be uninteresting 
to state that his work was in great request, and asa personality he was much 
esteemed. In 1818 he went to Aix-la-Chapelle by invitation to take the 
likenesses of the most distinguished statesmen who were there assembled 
for diplomatic purposes. He was received and entertained with marked 
distinction by the Sovereigns of the different countries he visited, and the 
propriety and elegance of his deportment, we are told, made an impression 
highly favourable to his character. On his return he found that he had 
been unanimously elected President of the Royal Academy, an office he 
continued to hold until his death on the 7th January, 1830. Probably his 
absence on the Continent had much to do with the delay in completing this 
portrait. 

TRANSPORT “‘ MAIDA ” 


In 1809 an incident occurred which serves to demonstrate the readiness 
of Liverpool to extend a helping hand to those in distress. In February of 
that year the Bailifis reported that in consequence of a transport called 
the “ Maida” having been driven into the Port from Corunna by stress of 
weather, and having troops on board, they had thought proper to order the 
non-commissioned officers and privates a suitable dinner and refreshment 
in the Kitchen of the Town Hall, and also each a flannel Shirt, Drawers, 
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Shoes, &c., which they appeared to be greatly in want of. The expense of 
this little outburst of generosity and thoughtful commiseration amounted 
to £55. Igs. 1rd. Of course it cannot be assumed that this transport was 
driven all the way from Corunna in the north of Spain to Liverpool by 
stress of weather, but so the entry expresses it. No doubt this was one of 
the ships employed for the transport of troops to Spain in connection 
with Sir Arthur Wellesley’s expedition. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH STEEPLE 


St. George’s Church was completed about 1734. Unfortunately the 
Tower, which was surmounted by a very beautiful spire, had been erected 
on the site of the old Castle Ditch, and the lack of the necessary solidity in 
the foundation caused a settlement in the course of time, whereby the 
structure was rendered unstable and unsafe. In May, 1809, it was repre- 
- sented to the Council that it had for some time past been considered by the 
public to be in a dangerous state, and the Mayor laid before the Council 
separate Reports from two London Architects and the Corporation Surveyor 
stating that they had carefully examined the Steeple and found it was 
upwards of three feet out of a perpendicular position, and that the principal 
defects (which had occasioned the fractures and the insecurity of the 
structure) was to be attributed to the want of solidity in the foundation and 
to the perishable quality of the stone. That there was no immediate danger 
of its falling, but that it was in a progressive state of decay, and the danger 
consequently increasing. They were of opinion that further repairs would 
not afford any additional or permanent security, and that it was expedient 
to take it down and rebuild it upon a secure foundation with proper stones. 
The Surveyor was thereupon directed to cause the Steeple to be taken down 
with all convenient speed. In 1818 the Select Finance Committee was 
empowered to give directions for the re-erection of the Steeple at an estimated 
cost of £10,100. Great as this cost was, it is admitted that the second spire, 
although of pleasing design, could not compare with the beauty of the 
previous one. 


MAYOR'S ALLOWANCE 


At the Council Meeting held in August, 1809, it was ordered that the 
present and each successive Mayor have a vote of credit upon the Treasurer 
for the further sum of £400, in addition to the former sum of £100, for such 
public Corporation purposes as the Mayor in his discretion should think 
proper. This additional sum was of course only available in case special 
circumstances required an extra outlay, but in 1811 the Mayor’s allowance 
was permanently increased to£1,200 per annum. Under what circumstances 
we shall shortly see. 

FREEMEN 


An entry in the proceedings of the Select Finance Committee of the 
and July, 1809, is curiously corroborative of the fact that freemen were 
admitted wholesale at election times for the sole purpose of exercising the 
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voting power thereby conferred. On this occasion the Town Clerk wrote 
a letter stating that through extreme hurry at the last General Election, 
and its being impossible to procure proper legal stamps at the time, 480 
freemen’s admissions were enrolled upon improper stamps, and that it was 
expedient that the same should be restamped. The Town Clerk was 
authorised to have this done and the Treasurer directed to remit to London 
a Bill of £192 for the same. 


FREEDOM TO BISHOP OF BANGOR 


On the 4th October, 1809, the Council conferred the Freedom of the 
Borough upon the Right Rev. Henry William, Bishop of Bangor, “‘as a 
tribute of respect which the Council are happy to pay to the uniform atten- 
tion they have experienced from his Lordship, and which they are anxious 
to offer at the present moment as the best means of recording their regret 
at his Lordship’s departure from this Diocese, a regret which is the more 
seriously felt from a consciousness of the many advantages which have been 
derived from his Lordship’s constant assistance within the Diocese and 
from his unwearied endeavours to discharge with ardent zeal the high and 
important duties of his exalted station.” 


JUBILEE OF GEORGE III. 


King George III. entered upon the 50th year of his reign on the 25th 
October, 1809. The Council held a special meeting on the 21st October, and 
decided to celebrate the event by presenting an Address to his Majesty—by 
allowing such of the rooms in the Town Hall as were in a sufficient state of 
forwardness to be appropriated for a Ball—by permitting the Statueintended 
to be erected (by public subscription) to his Majesty to be placed in Great 
George Square (the foundation stone of which was laid by the Mayor, John 
Clarke, on the 25th October)—and by subscribing tosuch erection out of the 
Corporate Funds, &c. The Address was as follows :— 


““We your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects, the Mayor Aldermen, 
Bailiffs and Common Council of your Majesty’s ancient Borough of Liverpool in 
Council assembled beg leave to approach the Throne, at this particular period, with 
the most heartfelt Emotions of Joy and Gratitude : and to be permitted to express 
our deep and awful sense of the Goodness of Divine Providence to this highly 
favored Kingdom, in the continuance of your Majesty’s long and glorious Reign. 

‘‘ Impressed with the inestimable Value of your Majesty’s Life, we are particu- 
larly anxious to offer our renewed Assurances of Fidelity and Attachment to a 
Sovereign, not less to be revered for his domestic Virtues, than honored for the 
Practice of those Principles which as they cast such resplendent Rays on the 
Morning of your Majesty’s Reign, do also gild the Evening of it with increasing 
Lustre. 

““We earnestly and devoutly supplicate the great Disposer of all Events, 
that your Majesty may long live to enjoy the Blessings of your pious and patriotic 
Conduct, and continue the happy Instrument of preserving, in the most exalted 
Degree, the civil and religious Liberties of a free, loyal, and grateful People.” 
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It was found that the rooms in the Town Hall were not sufficiently 
advanced to permit of a Ball being held there, much to the Council’s regret, 
but permission was given to erect the Statue and {500 subscribed towards 
the cost. Although the Ball had to be abandoned, the Mayor (John Clarke) 
entertained a large number of gentlemen belonging to the town and neigh- 
bourhood at the Town Hall to celebrate the Jubilee, for which he was subse- 
quently allowed {120 towards the additional mayoral expenses. 

It will be observed that the celebration of the Jubilee of King George 
the III. took place in October, 1809, when Parliament voted the celebration 
of a general Jubilee on the King’s entrance upon the goth year of his reign. 
In this respect the celebration, for obvious reasons differed from that of 
our late Queen Victoria, whose Jubilee was not celebrated until the com- 
pletion of the 50th year of her reign. The event under notice was celebrated 
everywhere with loyalty and affection, but to the King and his family the 
period was one of exceptional melancholy and depression. For some time 
the old malady of the King had returned. The fatal illness of his favourite 
daughter, the Princess Amelia, doubtless accelerated his unfortunate 
mental condition, so that at the time of her death, which occurred shortly 
afterwards, he had become hopelessly insane, thus necessitating the appoint- 
ment of the Prince of Wales as Regent. 


STATUE OF GEORGE III. 


With regard to the Statue, the views of the Committee having the matter 
in hand changed as to the site it should occupy, so that in November, 1816, 
the Council was requested to allow it to be placed in the centre of the wide 
part of London Road in accordance with the general wish of the Subscribers. 
This the Council agreed to, but still the progress of its erection was slow, for 
in 1821 it is recorded that there was a deficiency in the amount of subscrip- 
tions for its completion, and the Treasurer was authorised to pay 200 guineas 
towards the fund. The Statue was completed and erected in 1822, and on 
the 4th June, 1823, the Council ordered it to be flagged round under the 
directions of the Surveyor. A few years ago this fine bronze equestrian 
Statue, executed from the design of Mr. Robert Westmacott, R.A., was 
removed a little more to the westward, where it now stands, to facilitate 
the laying out of the surrounding ground in an ornamental manner. 


MAYOR’S ALLOWANCE 


As the town increased in size and population, so, as a natural corollary, 
did its civic and social responsibilities expand. The entertainment of 
distinguished and other visitors, who either by invitation or from motives 
of their own, favoured the town with their presence, was usually undertaken 
by the Corporation. The Mayor was of course the host on these occasions 
and consequently the medium through which the cost had to be met. Royal 
and other visits had become so frequent of late that the usual allowance 
granted to the Mayor proved quite inadequate to cope with the expense 
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incurred on behalf of the town in this matter of hospitality, and additional 
or supplementary votes had to be passed in order to discharge the cost. 
At this time the Mayor’s allowance was £800 a year, but the Council realising 
that he could not sustain the dignity of his office and properly dispense the 
civic hospitality without great personal loss on account of these extra 
expenses, ordered in May, 1811, that an addition of £400 be made to the 
Mayor’s allowance, and that the sum of £1,200 should be considered the 
yearly allowance for all future Mayors. This circumstance should be 
noted as one of the mile stones on our journey strongly indicative of the 
continuing prosperity of the town. 


HONORARY FREEDOM TO SIR WILLIAM SIDNEY SMITH 


Sir William Sidney Smith, Vice Admiral of the British Fleet, whose name 
will ever live in English History by reason of the prominent and effective 
part he took against the French Fleet at Toulon in 1793 and again at St. 
Jean d’Acre in 1799, paid a visit to Liverpool in 1811 and was entertained 
with that hospitality and cordiality for which the good old town was famous. 
The services he had rendered to the Country were probably not recognised 
by our town alone, but however well he may have been received elsewhere, 
Liverpool’s efforts to shew her appreciation of his achievements would 
doubtless bear a favourable comparison with others. 

His reception took the form of a dinner, which cost £135. Igs. 2d., 
and the Council, on the 1st May, 1811, also conferred upon him the freedom 
of the Borough “in testimony of the high sense which this Council entertains 
of the Splendour of his heroism and the brilliancy of his achievements, 
which have reflected so much additional lustre on His Majesty’s Arms, and 
supported in so signal a manner, the martial glory of the British name.” 

Thus was another illustrious name added to the long list of honorary 
freemen of which Liverpool can modestly, yet honestly boast. 


POLICE DISTRICTS 


As has before been stated, the town was divided into five districts for 
policing purposes, but the exigencies of the times demanded additional 
provision to be made in this respect by increasing the number to seven. 
This caused an increase in the Constabulary force of seven Constables, 
and the Council in May, 1811, ordered that there be one Head Constable 
and two assistant Constables to each district; the Head Constables to 
receive 25s. per week and the assistants 21s.; and that the Keeper of 
the Bridewell be also paid 25s. per week and the Turnkeys 21s. The police 
in those days were evidently not an expensive body to support. 


ENGLISH PRISONERS IN FRANCE 


It will be remembered that in the early stages of the war with France, 
many prisoners were lodged in Liverpool, but it is not recorded that their 
fellow countrymen did anything to alleviate their sufferings or better 
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their condition whilst in durance vile. The capture of British ships by 
the French at this period of the war resulted similarly in the imprisoning 
of their crews in France, and the Council, not unmindful of the hardships 
they would of necessity have to undergo, resolved in May, 1811, on the 
initiative of the Mayor (James Drinkwater), that a handsome and liberal 
sum of money should be subscribed by the Corporation towards the relief 
of the British prisoners in that country. The possibility that there might 
be a great many of the freemen of the Borough and other inhabitants and 
persons belonging to the town amongst the number, induced the Council 
with its usual generosity to fix the contribution at £500, and this sum 
was ordered to be remitted to a Committee in London appointed for the 
purpose of obtaining and sending aid to these unfortunate prisoners. 


TOWN HALL ROOMS 


The rooms in the Town Hall had been so far completed in the year 
181 as to admit of civic entertainments being given there, for we find that 
in December an account amounting to £170. Ios, was presented for Lamps 
and Lights supplied in the last Mayoralty for the Mayor’s entertainments 
in the Town Hall, and ordered to be paid. It will be noted that the cost 
of lighting was no inconsiderable item in these entertainments. 


THEATRE ROYAL RIOTS 


In this year (1811) some alteration in the arrangements for conducting 
the business of the Theatre Royal was introduced which so displeased the 
theatre-going public that a riot of a serious nature resulted. Many of 
the rioters were afterwards proceeded against in the law Courts at the 
cost of the Corporation. The legal charges incurred were considerable, as 
the Council on the 7th August, 1811, ordered that the sum of £500 be paid to 
the Town Clerk on account of such costs. In March following the Town 
Clerk presented his Bills for the conduct of the prosecutions and an order 
for their payment, after inspection, was made, but the total amount is 
not stated. Altogether this little diversion on the part of the public would 
prove very expensive to the town as there would be many other charges 
to meet besides law costs. 


LIFE ANNUITIES 


It was the practice of the Corporation to accept sums of money from 
burgesses by way of purchase money for annuities much in the same way 
as Insurance Companies do now, and an interesting instance is given on 
the 4th December, 1811, when Mrs. Martha Linacre, a lady 80 years of age 
and upwards, applied to the Corporation for a grant of an annuity for the 
remainder of her life on the sinking of £200 with them. The annuity was 
granted at the rate of 30 guineas per cent. (or 60 guineas per annum) for 
the term of her natural life, but in October, 1812, the amount was increased 
to 70 guineas per annum, probably solely on account of her advanced age. 


SI 
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FORT AND BATTERIES 


However formidable a front our Fort and Batteries may have presented, 
very little can be said of their structural strength or stability. Although 
no damage had ever been inflicted upon them from foreign shot or shell, 
an existence of only 15 years reduced them to a state of dilapidation that 
called forth a representation from Major General Dirom, who commanded 
the District at this time, as to the unserviceable condition of the three 
Batteries erected by the Corporation in 1796, and a request for their restora- 
tion during the continuance of the existing war. The matter was referred 
to the Select Finance Committee in December, 1811, with instructions to 
combine with this business, if possible, ‘‘the obtaining possession of the 
present Fort and Battery now wanted for the site of the new North Dock 
called the Princes Dock.’ Two years later the Select Finance 
Committee and the Dock Committee were asked to co-operate with 
a view of obtaining possession of this Fort and Battery and for erecting 
such other batteries in lieu thereof as might be considered necessary 
for the defence of the town and shipping, and powers were given to 
appropriate land belonging to the Corporation for the sites of 
such Batteries, and to transfer the same either to Government or the 
Dock Trustees as the case might be, upon such terms as they might 
think proper. This Fort being upon the Dock Estate, the negotiations 
properly devolved upon the Dock Committee, and the onus of carrying 
out the views of the Council rested principally upon that Committee. The 
matter had been the subject of discussion and arrangement some time 
previously and the terms of settlement were practically settled by an 
Award or Agreement dated 30th December, 1803, but its provisions were 
allowed to remain in abeyance for ten years. In November, 1813, Lieutenant 
Colonel Pilkington, of the Royal Engineers, was deputed by the Board 
of Ordnance to make the necessary survey in order to carry into effect the 
said Award, according to an Act obtained in the last Session, and to enable 
him to report his opinion of the defences necessary for protecting the town 
and shipping against any attack of the enemy. Colonel Pilkington desired 
to know what sites were suggested for the proposed new Batteries, and 
he was informed that they were: (1) At the N.W. end of the Princes Dock 
Basin, (2) the S. Pier of the entrance into the Georges Dock Basin, and 
(3) the N.W. end of the Wall fronting the River on the West side of the 
King’s Dock. It was also proposed to provide a site for a temporary 
Battery at the place called Hogs Hey Nook on the North shore, for a term 
of 14 years certain, or until a permanent position was provided by the 
Corporation. Permission was given to the Government to use the stone- 
work of the existing Fort and Battery in the erection of the new Batteries, 
and if that proved insufficient, then to obtain further supplies from the 
Corporation Quarries. On the 26th March, 1817, it was reported that 
possession of the Fort had been obtained and the agreed amount (£3,975) 
was paid to the Government by Bond in His Majesty’s name, dated 3rd 
March, 1817, payable 12 months afterwards, but bearing interest at 5 per: 
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cent. in the meantime. This amount was repaid to the Corporation by 
the Dock Trustees in accordance with the terms previously arranged. 
While completing the Princes Dock, the Barracks within the confines of the 
Fort were used for housing the Superintendent and Foremen of the works, 
so that they might be constantly near those works and by their presence 
more effectively protect the machinery. 

Thus was one of the old-time and prominent features of Liverpool 
removed from the map to make room for the increasing requirements of 
the shipping trade of the port. 


DISTRESS 


The War at this time existing with France, Spain, Portugal, and America, 
combined with the general disturbed state of Europe, had had disastrous 
effects upon the Commerce of this Kingdom, and as a consequence there 
was much distress among the poorer classes. In December, 1811, a 
deputation from the Society for bettering the condition of the Poor solicited 
help from the Council, through the medium of the Mayor (John Bourne), 
towards their Charity, when 100 guineas were ordered to be subscribed 
on behalf of the Corporation, and two years later a further sum of 200 
guineas was voted for a like purpose. 


CLERGY 


In 1794 an order was made that every Clergyman elected to any of 
the Benefices in the gift of the Corporation should give a Bond in the penal 
sum of £2,000 that he would reside within ten miles of the town and per- 
sonally perform the duties of his office and also resign his appointment 
on accepting any other ecclesiastical Benefice. In March, 1812, the Council 
rescinded this order on the ground that it was considered illegal and improper, 
but in 1820 the whole question was revived in a very aggravated form, 
resulting in a controversy of much interest and importance, which will be 
dealt with in that year. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY 


The East India Company held a monopoly of trade in the East Indies 
for about 258 years, being incorporated by Royal Charter in 1600 (Elizabeth). 
The territory over which its operations extended at first comprised not only 
India, but also Sumatra, Java, and the other Islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. In 1622 it met a formidable rival in the Dutch, who ousted the 
British from the Islands and compelled the latter to confine their energies 
to India alone, where they owned large factories. The Company received 
its second Charter from Charles II. in 1660, vesting in it civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and liberty to make war with non-Christian nations. In 
these times ‘‘ might’ was ‘“‘right,’’ and nothing could be held for long 
except by the strong arm of war. Such was the power of this Chartered 
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Company that while others died out, it continued to hold on, even under 
the most adverse circumstances. 

Another Charter was granted in 1677 by Charles II., which gave the 
Company power to coin money in Bombay to be current in the East Indies 
(the Malay Archipelago). The war with Holland practically removed 
Dutch rivalry, but in its place France entered the lists and proved a for- 
midable opponent, until the splendid achievements of the British arms 
at the end of the 18th century effectually extinguished that country’s 
Indian ambitions. By an Act of Parliament passed in 1773 the Company 
lost much of its independence, its operations being brought under the 
review of the British Cabinet, and on each subsequent renewal of its Charter 
the privileges it held were more and more restricted, until in 1831 it had 
lost its commercial character and had become little more than an adminis- 
trative agency. In 1858 the Government of India passed to the Crown 
and the East India Company thereupon ceased to exist, or continued solely 
to look after certain pecuniary interests and distribute dividends upon 
East Indian Stock. 

This is a short history of a mighty trading Company that held a wonder- 
ful power and sway for two centuries and a half, but at the time of which 
we write, the unfairness of such a monopoly was becoming more apparent 
year by year, and Liverpool, having suffered from the loss of the Slave 
Trade, was compelled to find fresh fields for her commerce and employment 
for her increasing shipping. These considerations induced the Council, 
on the 16th March, 1812, to forward the following Petition to the House 
of Commons :— 


““That your Petitioners conceive that the Subjects of these Realms possess an 
inherent Right to a free Intercourse of Trade with all other Nations and Countries 
in Amity with this, subject only to such Regulations as may be necessary for 
preserving a good understanding with those Countries and for securing to our own 
the Revenues derivable from such Intercourse. 

‘““That the Monopoly of the East India Company, however expedient or 
necessary at the period of their first Charter, is, as your Petitioners humbly con- 
ceive, in the present state of Commerce, and of the World, no longer so, and it is 
moreover inconsistent with those principles which are universally admitted to be 
essential to the Prosperity of Commerce. 

“That every other Nation of Europe being by the signal success of His 
Majesty’s Arms deprived of all Territory and Influence in the East Indies as well 
as of all means of Annoyance to the Navigation of those Seas, an ample Field is now 
open for the Exertion of British Skill and Enterprize and for the Investment of that 
Capital which is rendered in a great measure useless in those Channels of Trade 
where it has heretofore been employed. 

“That your Petitioners as the Guardians of the Interests of the Town of 
Liverpool while they lament the distressing suspension of its Commerce at this 
Juncture, cannot but indulge a sanguine Hope that the Era is arrived which presents 
to the Merchants and Traders of Liverpool in common with those of every Port of 
the British Empire, new and brighter prospects in the Participation of a Traffic 
from which they have been hitherto excluded. 

“That your Petitioners disclaim any wish to interfere with the Rights of 
the East India Company which they apprehend may be maintained inviolate 
without the Continuation of a System that infringes the Privileges of others. : 
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“ Your Petitioners therefore reposing entire Confidence in the Wisdom and 
Justice of this Honourable House humbly entreat that they will be pleased to 
adopt such Measures as may secure to the Merchants of the Port of Liverpool 
the Advantages of a Free Trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope.” 


The Dock Trustees, although constituted to conserve a separate interest 
from that of the Corporation, could not at any time fail to realise that 
what affected one body equally affected the other, as they were both acting 
for the common good, and they therefore joined and supported the Council 
in this matter by the following Petition :— 


“That the Port of Liverpool has in the course of little more than a Century, 
from its peculiar local Advantages and by the enterprising Spirit of its Inhabitants, 
raised itself from the situation of a humble fishing Town to the distinguished rank 
and importance of the second Port in the Kingdom. 

“That your Petitioners whose province it is to provide and maintain the 
requisite accommodation for the shipping, resorting to this Port, have at various 
times, under the authority of the Legislature, and as the increase of Trade 
demanded, erected extensive Docks and other conveniences for the Shipping 
Interests of the Town. 

“That urged by the Merchants at large two years ago when their Trade 
was in great prosperity, your Petitioners sought for and obtained during the last 
Session of Parliament, powers for the further improvement of the Port. 

““ That in consideration not only of the existing want of accommodation in the 
Docks for general purposes, but anticipating also the period when the Rights of the 
Merchants and Traders of Liverpool in common with all other His Majesty’s 
Subjects to a free trade with the East Indies would be recognized, your Petitioners 
have commenced various Works upon an extensive scale, calculated to meet the 
vast accession of Trade, which they humbly conceive, would be the result of such a 
System. 

“Your Petitioners therefore anxious for the prosperity of the important 
Trusts committed to them and confiding in the Justice of this Honourable House, 
most humbly intreat that they will adopt such measures as to their Wisdom shall 
seem best, for obtaining to the Port of Liverpool as well as the rest of the United 
Kingdom, participation of the Trade with our Eastern Possessions, hitherto solely 
enjoyed by the East India Company.” 


With these remonstrances, however, the Council and the Dock Trustees 
had to be content for the time being. A Committee was appointed to carry 
out the objects in view, with power to draw upon the Treasurer for £500, 
yet, notwithstanding the action of Liverpool and probably of other seaports, 
as well as the independent efforts of the Merchants in the same direction, 
it was not until 46 years after this date that, following the Indian Mutiny, 
the whole Eastern trade was thrown open to private enterprise. 


ASSASSINATION OF PERCEVAL 


On the 11th May, 1812, a fatal event took place in the House of Commons 
not wholly unconnected with Liverpool. About five o’clock on the afternoon 
of that day as Spencer Perceval, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
entering the House, a man of gentlemanly appearance presented a Pistol 
and shot him dead. The assassin made no attempt to escape, but quietly 
laid down his Pistol on a bench and declared himself the murderer, giving 
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his name as Bellingham. On enquiry it appeared that he had been a 
Liverpool Merchant in the Russian trade and that during the embassy of 
Lord Leveson Gower at St. Petersburg (against whom his real grudge lay), 
he had suffered severe, and, as he thought, unjust losses, for which he 
could not obtain redress through the Ambassador. On his return to England 
he laid his case before Perceval, but that Minister did not deem it a case 
in which the English Government could interfere, hence Bellingham’s 
revenge was extended to this unfortunate Chancellor. Bellingham was 
duly tried, convicted, and hanged within a week after the perpetration of 
the nefarious crime. Without acknowledging or making any reference 
to the former connection of this individual with Liverpool the Council 
on the 18th May, 1812, approved of the following admirably worded 
Address to the Prince Regent ‘‘ expressive of the sentiments of the Council 
on the late horrid assassination of the Prime Minister.”’ 


““We his Majesty’s dutiful and loyal Subjects the Mayor Aldermen Bailiffs 
and Common Council of the Borough of Liverpool in Special Council assembled, 
feel it our peculiar Duty at this moment humbly to approach your Royal Highness 
with our Sincere Condolence on the Death of the Right Honorable Spencer Perceval, 
First Commissioner of His Majesty’s Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who in his Way to the Discharge of the important Duties of his Office and within the 
very Walls of the Honourable House of Commons, has fallen by the Hand of an 
Assassin. 

‘* When we refiect, that the History of this Country will proclaim a series of 
Events which have rendered us conspicuous in the eyes of the World, for every 
Quality that can exalt a Nation, we are the more impressed with Sorrow and 
Indignation that one Page will be stained by recording an Act, which is a Disgrace 
to civilized Society and is without its parallel for Cruelty and Atrocity, as the Object 
of the Assassin’s Vengeance was singularly eminent for the Virtues which most 
adorn and endear the Private Character, and for that Integrity and Ability which 
render the Life of a Statesman of the greatest Importance to his Country. 

““ We derive some Consolation however, now, from the Knowledge that this 
horrid Deed was conceived and perpetrated by a malignant and revengeful 
Individual, unconnected with any of those disgraceful Proceedings which have 
lately occurred in some Parts of the Kingdom. 

““ We are anxious to express to your Royal Highness our feelings of Detestation 
and Horror at an Act which has deprived your Royal Highness of a most valuable 
Servant and the Country of an upright and enlightened Statesman, and on an 
Eventsomuch to be deplored, humbly to offer to your Royal Highness our strongest 
Assurances of Loyalty and Attachment to your Royal Highness’s person and Family 
and of our fixed Determination to support on every Occasion the Honor and Dignity 
of the Crown.” 


John Bellingham, always intractable from his youth, had spent a 
somewhat chequered career. In trade, as might be expected, he was 
unsuccessful, and the trouble that preyed upon his mind arose out of his 
commercial connection with a Russian house at Archangel in the timber 
trade. Owing to his failure to meet his liabilities, he was thrown into 
prison both in England and Russia. On his return to England he repaired 
to Liverpool, where he married and resided at 46, Duke Street. His 
frequent appeals to the Government for redress of the wrongs inflicted 
upon him by the Russian Government meeting with no success, operated 
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upon a mind already tainted with hereditary disease (his father having died 
a confirmed lunatic), with the disastrous results shewn by this lamentable 
incident. His wife carried on the business of a dressmaker at the above 
address, and after Bellingham’s death the ladies of Liverpool shewed their 
commiseration’ and sympathy with her by extensively patronising her 
business. 


BOROUGH GAOL 


As we have already seen, the Governor of the Borough Gaol was held 
responsible for the amount of the debts of such debtors as escaped from 
his custody, although, on investigation of the circumstances the Council 
usually refunded the money. In addition to this liability the Governor 
appears to have been called upon to advance moneys on account of the 
Gaol with some uncertainty as to their repayment. On the 7th October, 
1812, Mr. Amos, the then Governor, presented a Petition to the Council 
relative to several sums of money advanced by him on account of the 
Gaol, which Petition was referred to the Select Finance Committee with 
full power to order payment of the same, or such part thereof, as they might 
deem proper; and that all future accounts should be referred to that 
Committee for adjustment, but that the sum of £34, being the amount of 
the debts due from the different prisoners who had made their escape out 
of the Gaol, together with {11 law costs, be paid to Mr. Amos by the 
Treasurer. It was about this time that the prisoners were removed from 
the old Gaol in Water Street to the new one in Great Howard Street, from 
which latter it is probable no further escapes would be made, and hence 
the Governor would be relieved from this somewhat unreasonable liability. 
A further Petition from Mr. Amos, presented at this meeting, praying for 
liberty to convey the different prisoners in custody under sentence of 
transportation to the Hulks, was referred to the Mayor and Magistrates, &c., 
but the result is of no importance. 


NAPOLEON’S ATTACK ON MOSCOW 


While the Peninsular War was still in progress, Napoleon, regardless 
of all advice and indifferent to the turmoil in which he had involved all 
the Countries of Europe, but led on by the enslaving ambition of becoming 
master of all Europe and therefore of all the world, made the fatal mistake 
of trying to subdue Russia to his yoke. His action in this matter would 
appear to be little else than an act of madness. The British in Spain under 
Wellington were defeating his ablest Generals, yet he made no effort to settle 
that war in person. Prussia and Austria would, in case of his defeat in 
Russia, be only too glad to join his enemies and complete his downfall. 
Blinded by his pride and self-confidence, this self-willed man put his 
enormous army in motion with the idea that it was only necessary to push 
rapidly forward, and by one of those sudden and decisive blows for which 
he was renowned and by which he had won all his victories, to bring Russia 
to bis feet. In pursuance of this determination on the 7th September, 
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1812, the great battle between the French and the Russians took place on 
the heights of Borodino, commencing at 7 o’clock in the morning and 
lasting the greater part of the day. It is said there were 120,000 men 
and 1,000 guns engaged on each side—the Russians had 15,000 killed and 
30,000 wounded, the French 10,000 killed and 20,000 wounded. The 
Russians made about 1,000 prisoners and the French double that number. 
The fortunes of War being thus in favour of the French for the time being, 
resulted in the retreat of the Russians to Moscow, which City, however, 
they, and all the civil inhabitants evacuated on the 14th September. On 
the same day the French Army came in sight of Moscow and entered the 
City only to find it deserted, much to Napoleon’s chagrin. He was not 
destined to occupy it long, and his ignominious retreat in the following 
winter is well known. What the Russians had failed to accomplish was 
fatefully carried out by the severity of the weather which decimated the 
French army. 

Liverpool did a fairly large trade with Russia, and the news of these 
stirring events with all their attendant horrors having been received, the 
Council no doubt felt that something should be done for that Country in 
her distress, and it was therefore ordered, in January, 1813, that {200 be 
subscribed by the Corporation towards the relief of the Russian people 
who had so severely suffered by the French invasion and that the same 
should be paid to the Committee appointed to receive subscriptions for 
that purpose in this town. This was but a small amount to subscribe to 
so great a need, and though we do not know the full subscription raised by 
the town itself from other sources, Parliament voted a sum of £200,000 
for the relief of the sufferers in Russia. 


FOOTPADS 


Lawlessness appears to have still been rampant in the town at this 
period, as is evidenced by a Resolution of the Council in April, 1813, 
authorising the expenses incurred by the Mayor and Magistrates in the 
apprehension of the desperate gang of Footpads who had lately infested 
the town, amounting to £209. 14s., to be paid by the Treasurer. 


DEFENCES OF THE PORT 


The defenceless state of the Port and the facilities thereby afforded 
for attack upon the town by American vessels during the existing war 
with America, became a subject for discussion in the Council on the above 
date, when the Mayor and Magistrates were given full power to adopt such 
measures as to them might seem expedient on the occasion. It will be 
remembered that this subject was already receiving the attention of the 
Finance and Dock Committees. 


FREEDOM TO LORD LIVERPOOL 


In August, 1813, the freedom of the Borough was conferred upon the 
Earl of Liverpool “ in testimony of his Lordship’s assistance upon several 
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occasions in promoting the interests of the town,’ &c. He had also 
rendered yeoman service in obtaining a Loans Act for carrying into effect 
the several Acts for the improvement of the port and town of Liverpool, 
and also some necessary amendments to those Acts. 


LIGHTING TOWN HALL 


Gas had not yet been introduced into the town, the illuminating power 
being still confined to lamps. On the 16th August, 1813, the Surveyor 
was authorised to order a proper Lamp for the Entrance Hall and three 
proper Lamps for the external part of the Portico of the Town Hall. The 
Civic Mansion would not present a very cheerful appearance under these 
conditions, but lighting in these days was a matter of some expense; for 
instance, in July, 1816, it is recorded that the expenses of lighting the Town 
Hall at a Ball given by the late Mayor amounted to the sum of £53, and 
even larger sums are mentioned at various times as having been expended 
for the same purpose, as for instance the amount paid in 1811 for the 
Mayor’s entertainments, as already mentioned. 


WALLASEY LEASOWE 


The feared encroachment of the sea at Wallasey where the embankment 
now exists, was a source of much anxiety to the Liverpool Authorities, 
and had been so for a long time past, as well as to the owners and occupiers 
of land in the immediate neighbourhood. The anticipated trouble is 
stated to be the probability of the sea making a junction with Wallasey 
Pool, which might be extremely detrimental to the town and port. Mr. 
Viner, the proprietor of large tracts of land in the neighbourhood of Wallasey, 
in August, 1813, offered, through his Agent, to contribute 50 guineas towards 
the cost of obtaining the opinion of Mr. Rennie, a Civil Engineer, and great 
authority on matters of this kind, who was to be requested to make the 
necessary survey and report, if Mr. Foster, the Corporation Surveyor, 
thought it necessary. Evidently Mr. Foster did not consider the danger 
imminent, as nothing more is recorded until 1819, when the subject was 
again mentioned, and as it is one of considerable local interest, its progress 
will be periodically referred to at the proper times, until the passing of 
the Wallasey Embankment Act in 1829. 


PENINSULAR WAR 


As Lord Nelson had by his victories on the sea earned the high appro- 
bation and gratitude of the Country some years ago, so now did Wellington 
cause great rejoicing and exultation at home by his signal successes on 
land in the Peninsular War. The battle of Vittoria had just been fought 
and won by the great General, and the effect was as demoralizing to the 
French as it was exhilarating to the English. The Council, in order to 
give expression to their high sense of this and other victories achieved 
by the Iron Duke in the Peninsula, held a special meeting on the 2oth 
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November, 1813, for the purpose of considering the best means of expressing 
their gratitude on the occasion of this great success. This took the usual 
form of an Address to the Prince Regent, which was passed on the Ist 
December, 1813, as follows :— 


‘“We His Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects the Mayor Recorder 
Aldermen Bailiffs and Common Council of the Borough of Liverpool in Common 
Council assembled, beg leave humbly to approach your Royal Highness with our 
most cordial congratulations on the brilliant and repeated successes which have 
recently crowned the exertions of his Majesty and his Allies, and which hold 
out the prospect of effecting the deliverance of Europe. In contemplating the 
events which have taken place during the long and arduous contests in which we 
have been engaged, it is with feelings of no common exultation, that we reflect 
upon the firm and determined resistance opposed by Great Britain, to a tyranny 
which has so long oppressed the nations, which has paralyzed commerce and 
industry, and which has everywhere marked its course by a wide and wasting 
desolation. The noble example has not been deprived of its reward. Europe has 
burst her chains, and roused by a sense of her injuries and her wrongs has hurled 
from its threatening pre-eminence that gigantic ambition which aimed at universal 
dominion. We have seen the kingdoms of the Peninsula rescued from the grasp 
of the oppressor by the determined valour and perseverance of the Armies of Great 
Britain animated and directed by the transcendant genius of a chieftain, whose 
fame has filled the World, and whose glorious achievements shall long live in the 
recollections of a grateful posterity. Under his guidance the Standards of Great 
Britain and her Allies now wave triumphant on the soil of France, whose haughty 
Ruler has been forced to feel the humiliating infliction upon his own territories, of 
that Invasion with which he has so often and so arrogantly threatened these happy 
Islands. The liberal and disinterested application of the powerful resources of 
this favored Country have contributed in no small degree to the emancipation of 
the nations of Europe, and have laid the foundation of that brilliant series of 
triumphs, which have been gained by His Majesty’s Allies over the common 
Enemy. Germany is now free, and we cannot refrain from offering our sincere 
congratulations to your Royal Highness, on the restoration to its lawful Sovereign 
of the ancient inheritance of his illustrious Ancestors. Long may it experience 
the difference between the paternal dominion of its native Princes, and the galling 
despotic Yoke of foreign rulers under which it has so lately groaned. 

“Impressed with the conviction that to the wisdom and magnanimity of your 
Royal Highness’s Councils under the favour of Providence, Britain is indebted for 
the elevated station which she now holds in the admiration and respect of the World. 
We firmly rely on your Royal Highness’s continued exertions, to bring to a glorious 
termination the contest in which we are engaged, and to give to the weary Nations 
an honourable and lasting Peace. 

‘For the accomplishment of this great object, we shall cheerfully submit 
to any privations which circumstances may require, reposing full confidence in 
your Royal Highness’s paternal regard for his Majesty’s subjects, and well assured 
that it is your Royal Highness’s highest ambition to rule over a free, loyal and happy 
People.” 


Ii we see a good picture, hear and admire a good play or opera, we 
at once desire to know the name of the Painter or the author as the case 
may be. Such a desire it is felt will arise on reading the foregoing beau- 
tifully worded Address. Its reasonable expressions, its graphic yet com- 
prehensive description of the existing situation, couched in tones as temperate 
as the occasion allowed, excites an admiration much beyond that which 
can fairly or rarely be bestowed upon any of its predecessors. In this case 
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it was the production not of one person only, but apparently the joint 
composition of a Committee appointed for its preparation, consisting of 
the Mayor (William Nicholson), the Bailiffs (John Wright and James 
Gregson), Alderman Aspinall, and Mr. Thomas Case, and to them, so far 
as our information goes, the credit must be jointly given. 

A public meeting of the inhabitants was held in the Town Hall on the 
26th November, when a general illumination of the town was determined 
upon, but various objections to this display being raised and fully discussed 
in the Council, a deputation, consisting of the gentlemen who formed the 
Committee for preparing the Address, was appointed to confer with the 
Committee appointed at the general meeting, upon the propriety and 
expediency of adopting some other mode of testifying the public sense 
of the recent victories than by illuminations, with power to act as they 
thought proper, but should the result of the conference be in favour of an 
illumination, then that the South front of the Town Hall be brilliantly 
illuminated on the night of the general illumination, but not continued 
beyond that night. The Council further granted the use of the rooms in 
the Town Hall for a Ball and public Dinner to be given on the occasion. 

The public was not to be denied an exhibition of the exuberant pleasure 
it felt at the result achieved by the British Arms abroad and the ultimate 
benefits which it was anticipated would naturally follow in the wake of 
victory, and as a consequence illuminations were not only displayed at 
the Town Hall but throughout the town generally and its environs, and 
other modes of testifying to the joys of the people were indulged in and 
continued for the space of four days. 


LONDON OFFICE 


Some portions of the Corporate business of provincial towns cannot be 
conducted without the intervention or assistance of the authorities in 
London. Where a large amount of such business has to be transacted it 
becomes expedient to do so through London Agents retained for the purpose. 
Liverpool had long employed such an Agent in connection with the Parlia- 
mentary work of the Municipality, and the associated bodies of Merchants 
and shipowners had now assumed such importance that they deemed it 
necessary to have a London Agency for their own purposes, and even went 
a step further than the Corporation by proposing to establish an office there 
to facilitate the despatch of their Parliamentary business. With this object 
the Chairman (John Gladstone, Esq.) approached the Council by letter on 
the 6th April, 1814, seeking their aid and assistance in establishing such an 
office. The matter was referred to the Select Finance Committee who, 
however, gave it as their opinion that it was not necessary for the Corporation 
to have recourse to the Office referred to, as they had for many years past 
had an Agent appointed to transact their public business in London, and 
they therefore recommended the Council to decline contributing to the 
expense of supporting the office mentioned by Mr. Gladstone. In after 
years it became necessary for the Corporation to have such an office in 
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London of their own, hence the Liverpool Office, as it is called, was established, 
at one time situate in Storey’s Gate, but now in Abingdon Street, West- 
minster. 

WILL OF JOSEPH HUNT 


In April, 1814, a very curious legacy was left to the Corporation by one 
Joseph Hunt. Alderman William Crosbie, who was appointed sole 
Executor of Hunt’s Will, informed the Council that the Testator had be- 
queathed the residue of his Estate to the Corporation on condition that they 
allowed 5 per cent. interest for the same, for ever, for the purpose of its 
being applied in providing dinner and ale for the prisoners confined in the 
Borough Gaol upon every Christmas and New Year’s days. The novelty 
and nature of such a bequest made the Council more than doubtful as to the 
wisdom of accepting it. The question was therefore referred to three 
members to consider and report. Their report being unfavourable, it was 
resolved that the Corporation do not accept the Legacy, and the Town Clerk 
was authorised to defend any Chancery Suit or other legal proceeding that 
might be instituted in the matter, under the advice of Counsel. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION AND ACADEMY OF ARTS 


In connection with the early learned Societies of Liverpool mention 
should be made of the Royal Institution, in Colquitt Street, and the Academy 
of Arts. The establishment of the first-named venerable home of Art and 
Science was commenced in 1814, and three years later it was located in its 
present well-known premises, being opened by William Roscoe in 1817. In 
July, 1814, during the Mayoralty of William Nicholson, a letter from William 
Roscoe, Chairman of the Committee of the Liverpool Institution, was read to 
the Council requesting the grant of a piece of land upon which to erect their 
building, without stating any particular locality or site. This request was 
referred to the Select Finance Committee who were fully authorised to com- 
ply with the same upon such liberal and extensive scale as to them might 
seem proper, the Council being perfectly in accord with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the letter as to the great utility of the Institution and the benefits 
which would be derived by the town of Liverpool from its establishment 
therein. The Select Finance Committee in considering this reference had 
also before them a further letter from the same source, asking the terms 
upon which a grant would be made of a plot of land belonging to the Cor- 
poration on the East side of Rodney Street. The Committee suggested that 
the land in Rodney Street be offered for £5,400, such land to be used for the 
purposes of the Institution only, at the same time recommending the Council 
to contribute {1,000 towards the building fund. Whether the amount 
asked for the land, saddled as it was by the restriction as to its use, was 
beyond the resources of the infant Institution we cannot say, but the atten- 
tion of the Institution’s Committee appears to have been diverted in favour 
of the site in Colquitt Street, upon which a building, erected as a residence, 
but suited to their purpose, already existed. This position was decided 
upon, and, as we have stated, the Institution was opened in 1817. It 
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continues there to the present day, an interesting and valuable establishment, 
the interior strongly reminiscent of domestic luxuriance and comfort, yet, 
in its altered state, bearing an old-time, impressive air, suggestive of the 
lofty purposes to which it is now devoted. 


The site was originally held under lease from the Corporation (1797), 
by John Parr, a prominent Merchant of the day, and from whom the 
adjoining street took itsname. Upon this land he erected a large Mansion, 
Warehouse, Offices, Stables, &c., following the custom then obtaining of 
Merchants living in premises adjoining those occupied for the purposes of 
their business. Two years later he purchased the reversionary interest in 
the property for £500. Here Mr. Parr lived and carried on his business 
until the premises were acquired by the promoters of the Institution. 
Shortly after its acquisition enlargements and alterations were made to the 
structure to adapt it to its intended purpose and permission was obtained 
to call it the Liverpool ‘‘ Royal’ Institution, an appellation it still retains. 
It was in this building that the Academy of Arts (an older but somewhat 
kindred institution) instituted in 1769 (after many vicissitudes) held some 
of its Exhibitions. The Academy was at various periods located in Charles 
Street, Marble Street, and Slater Street before finding a resting place in 
Colquitt Street. 


Liverpool, unlike most othertowns, had always been, and is now to a large 
extent, a City devoting the greater part of its energies to commercial enter- 
prises and profitable speculations. Its motto has been all along “‘ business 
before pleasure.” There can be no doubt that this spirit in the early days 
brought the town into that prominence it now enjoys, and it is by this same 
tenacity of purpose and commercial activity that its position is sustained. 
Notwithstanding the actual prosperity and the brightening prospects pre- 
senting themselves at this time, it is gratifying to know that the thoughts 
and minds of the people were not centred upon amassing wealth alone, but 
higher and loftier aims were neither forgotten nor neglected. As the 
dominant power in the town, the Council assumed the lead in most matters 
municipal, political, and social, and in proof of its desire to encourage and 
foster the promotion of local talent and genius in the arts of painting, 
sculpture, and drawing, the following few, particulars will not be without 
interest. 

On the 6th of August, 1828, the Council resolved that a premium of 
twenty guineas each be paid for the three best works in those branches of 
Art, to be executed by artists resident in Liverpool or in its immediate 
vicinity, to be exhibited in an approaching exhibition in the Institution, 
the decision as to the premiums to be with the Council and three gentlemen 
selected by them. In December of the following year a resolution was 
passed that a sum of not exceeding one hundred guineas should be granted 
for the same purpose to be distributed in the proportions and under certain 
regulations then set out, viz.: Awards of {20 each for the best Historical 
Picture and the best Landscape in oils ; £12 each for the best Water-colour 
Drawing and Woodcutting, and three prizes of {9 and two of £6 for other 
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exhibits. |The regulations provided that all exhibits should be authen- 
ticated as the sole work of the competitor by an Academician or resident 
Artist of repute. A Student who had already received a premium should 
not again be awarded a similar one the following year for a production in 
the same class. If no production was of sufficient merit in either of the 
classes named, the premium might be distributed or withheld at the dis- 
cretion of the Judges. Three members of the Council and the President 
of the Academy to be the Judges. The works to which prizes were awarded 
to be submitted to the Council for inspection. 

How long this arrangement lasted we cannot say, but it is certain that 
after a few years, not even the offer of prizes could endow it with a vitality 
strong enough to maintain the standard it had achieved, and as a conse- 
quence it gradually fell into a state of torpor, and eventually, through 
many contributory adverse causes, ceased to exist. 

The Royal Institution has been more fortunate, however, for although 
suffering to a large extent from the apathy and lack of support of a people 
who were more generally interested in commerce than art at this time, it 
has survived, and during a long course of years has been eminently useful 
in its particular sphere, and at the present time is the head and centre of 
local archeological and historical knowledge. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH 


In the building of St. George’s Church, provision was made, as was 
usual at the time of its erection (1734), for the interment of bodies in vaults 
under the floor of the structure, a practice which was at this period 
happily being prohibited by Act of Parliament, though it is still continued 
in some places. In March, 1815, the Surveyor reported that many of the 
covers to the graves in the vaults of this Church were in a ruinous and 
dilapidated condition, which not only rendered it dangerous for any person 
to walk over them, but exposed the bodies interred. | Under these circum- 
stances the Council resolved that the several graves for which no owners 
could be discovered, after three months’ notice, should be filled up with 
earth and annihilated as burying places in future, at the expense of the 
Corporation, and that no new or additional vaults or graves should be sold, 
let, or opened in future. The Bailiffs were also instructed to take measures 
for causing all the graves or vaults to be covered (at the owners’ expense) 
with stone or cast iron and laid level with the ground. 


SESSIONS DINNERS 


The question of Sessions Dinners now came before the Council for the 
last time. They were always a source of unnecessary expense and of 
doubtful utility. On the 1st March, 1815, it was resolved that the expenses 
occasioned to the Corporation by the several dinners given by the Mayor 
to the Court and to the Grand and Traverse Juries at the several Quarter 
Sessions be in future discontinued. Thus did a quaint old custom die out, 
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and no further opportunity was afforded for Jurors to adjourn to a hostelry 
and indulge in food and drink at the Corporate expense. 


FREEDOM TO WILLIAM ROSCOE 


The great William Roscoe, than whom Liverpool never produced anyone 
with more versatile talents of a high order, was now honoured by the Cor- 
poration. As litterateur, poet, philanthropist, or politician he could not be 
surpassed. Having fully achieved an excellent reputation in all these 
branches, and occupying a prominent social position in the town, the Council 
did not go out of its way in recognising his worth by resolving on the 6th 
April, 1815, to confer the freedom of the Borough upon him “ in testimony 
of the high sense entertained by this Council not only of his great literary 
talents, but of his private worth and value as a member of Society so justly 
appreciated by all his fellow townsmen.”’ 


FREEDOM TO ADMIRAL COFFIN 


On the same day the freedom was also presented to Admiral Sir Isaac 
Coffin, Bart., “‘in testimony of the sense entertained by this Council of the 
great services rendered by the Admiral upon various occasions to this town.” 


FREEDOM TO THOMAS COLLEY PORTER 


A like distinction was at the same time conferred upon Thomas Colley 
Porter, son of the late Thomas Porter, an old and gallant soldier, who 
served as Serjeant-Majorin His Majesty’s 20th Regiment of Foot at the Battle 
of Minden (1758). This recipient was a successful business man in the town, 
and after a very hotly and expensively contested election, became Mayor 
in 1827. The election lasted six days and is said to have cost £10,000 to 
each candidate. On the 12th August, 1828, he laid the first stone of the 
Revenue Buildings (Custom House) and in the evening entertained 200 
gentlemen to dinner at the Town Hall. He resided in the Mansion on the 
east side of St. Anne Street, afterwards used as the Judges’ Lodgings, and 
Porter Street, off Old Hall Street, was called after him. He died about 1833. 


BATTLE OF WATERLOO 


The great and decisive battle of Waterloo was fought and won on Sunday 
the 18th June, 1815. Who, having viewed the field where this memorable 
battle took place and noted its surroundings, its undulating ground, the 
quaint old Chateau of Hougomont, &c., and contemplated the immense 
“mound of the dead,’”’ surmounted by the Belgian Lion, placed there in 
commemoration of the eventful meeting of the two greatest warriors of the 
day, can fail to realise the fury with which the struggle was waged; or 
picture without a shudder the horrible slaughter that followed the deadly 
volleys of artillery and musketry poured into the troops of the contending 
armies. The details of this great battle are too well known to require 
recapitulation here, it is sufficient to say that the result of the engagement, 
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however dreadful the means of its attainment, was undoubtedly of lasting 
benefit not only to England but to the western world at large, by accomplish- 
ing the complete overthrow of the despotic Emperor Buonaparte, and thereby 
securing the emancipation of Europe generally from his hated thraldom. 

It is pleasing to record that on the receipt of the news of this victory 
the first step taken by the people of Liverpool was in the direction of pro- 
viding, as far as possible, for the alleviation of the distress occasioned to the 
widows and orphans of the fallen soldiers. The Mayor, on the 5th July, 
1815, stated to the Council that in compliance with a requisition received 
by him, he had convened a public meeting for the purpose of affording an 
opportunity to the town at large of testifying their admiration of the con- 
duct of the British Army under the Command of Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, in the splendid victory of the 18th June, by instituting a sub- 
scription for the widows and children of those who had fallen on that 
memorable day and in the battles immediately preceding it. The Mayor 
was authorised to subscribe 200 guineas on behalf of the Corporation to the 
fund. 

Following this the Council distributed “freedoms” to many of the 
military officers, but it will only be necessary here to refer to two. First, 
the Freedom of the Borough granted to the Duke of Wellington on the 1st 
November, 1815, “‘in testimony of the high admiration and grateful sense 
entertained by this Council of the signal and eminent services so repeatedly 
rendered by his Grace to the Country at large and more especially of the 
late glorious and unparalleled victory obtained on the plains of Waterloo, 
a victory adding fresh lustre to the splendid achievements of the British 
Arms, but attributable principally to the consummate skill and personal 
valour displayed by the great Commander himself.” 

Secondly, alike distinction was conferred upon Lieutenant Charles Dawson, 
of the 52nd Regiment of Foot, “in testimony of the sense entertained by his 
townsmen of the exemplary zeal and gallant conduct displayed by him in 
the several engagements in which he bled for his country during the late 
campaigns in Portugal, Spain, and France, and particularly on the 
memorable field of Waterloo.”” This Charles Dawson was a son of Pudsey 
Dawson (Mayor in 1799), and it is said, died of his wounds in France in the 
following year, the year also of his father’s decease. 

With regard to the Duke—forsome unexplained reason this presentation 
remained in abeyance for 15 years. It was not until September, 1830, 
that on the occasion of the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
at which ceremony the Duke was present, the Council revived the matter 
and ordered that the presentation should be made to his Grace in a Gold 
Box, at a dinner to be given in the Town Hall on the following day. Elabo- 
tate preparations were accordingly made, but owing to the unfortunate 
accident that deprived Mr. Huskisson of life and threw a gloom over the 
opening ceremony, neither the presentation nor the dinner took place, as 
the Duke departed without paying his intended visit to the town, and it 
was not until five years later that the ‘‘ Box” was presented to him in 
London. Further reference to this matter will be made in dealing with the 
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opening ceremony in connection with the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
and the preparations for the Duke’s reception on that occasion, as also the 
final presentation in 1835. 


ROBBERS 


At this same Council meeting (November, 1815) the sum of 20 guineas 
was awarded to Richard Owens, a Street Watchman, for his conduct in the 
apprehension of a desperate gang of Robbers, who had committed serious 
depredations in the town. 


RIDING THE BOUNDARIES 


As a reminder that the ancient practice of perambulating the boundaries 
or liberties of the town was still in vogue, though under different conditions, 
the following resolution of the 6th March, 1816, is quoted :— 


“That the Treasurer be authorized to reimburse to Mr. Alderman Leyland 
the sum of Sixteen pounds fifteen shillings the amount of certain Expenses paid 
by him to Thomas Hampson for Refreshments &c. on the Twentieth of October last 
the Day on which the Liberties were rode and that the Treasurer be allowed such 
sum in his Accounts.” 


This civic function was carried out every year down to the passing of 
the Reform Act in 1835, when it became no longer necessary. 


GAS 


The first mention of lighting by Gas is made in the year 1816. Hitherto 
the illuminating power, as we have seen, was by means of oil lamps or candles, 
and the introduction of gas marked an exceedingly valuable step in the way 
of general progress. The invention is ascribed to one William Murdock, 
an Engineer, who in 1792 lighted his own house in Redruth, Cornwall, with 
coal gas. In 1802 he illuminated the Soho Works of Boulton & Watt, the 
great Coin Manufacturers of Birmingham, and in 1804 some of the Cotton 
Mills in Manchester began to use it. In 1807 it was used in Golden Lane, 
London. In 1809 Mr. Winsor, a German, lit up Pall Mall with it, and in 
1813 the first Chartered Gas Company was established in London, after 
which time Gas soon spread throughout all the large towns. 

In July, 1815 a Company was about to be formed for introducing gas 
into Liverpool, and here was a favourable opportunity for the Corporation 
to take up so important and promising a venture, with the assurance that 
the experience gained by its successful introduction in other places could but 
presage at least an equal success in this town. The opportunity was 
however allowed to slip, with the result that a Company called the Liverpool 
Gas-light Company was floated, and instead of being proprietors, as they 
ought to have been, the Corporation were glad to become consumers, as in 
the case of the Water Supply. This Company is so well known and its 
prosperity so self-evident that further reference to it is unnecessary. 


TI 
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The Corporation early recognised the advantages to be derived from the 
use of the Company’s product, while the latter was, of course, largely depen- 
dent upon the Corporation for the means of distributing it. A petition from 
the Committee of Management was presented to the Council on the 6th 
March, 1816, praying for leave to lay pipes in several streets in the town. 
This application was referred to the Select Finance Committee with full 
powers to act as they might think proper. The supply of Gas to the in- 
habitants would no doubt be a great boon and the eventual lighting of the 
streets with the same illuminant would prove no less a welcome inovation » 
and an immense improvement on the old system, but this was a public 
benefit that did not occur for two years afterwards when provision for that 
purpose was made by the Act of 58 Geo. III. chap. 66. 

The first offices and works of the Gas Company were in Dale Street on 
the site of the present Police Buildings. 


MARRIAGE OF PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 


The amiable and accomplished Princess Charlotte Augusta, only 
daughter of George, Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.), was married 
on the 2nd May, 1816, to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, and the Council 
at a special meeting held on the 11th May, determined to address her father 
then Prince Regent, in the following terms :— 


‘“ We his Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects The Mayor, Aldermen, 
Bailiffs and Common Council of the Borough of Liverpool in Common Council 
assembled beg leave to join with the general voice of the British Empire in offering to 
your Royal Highness our sincere and cordial Congratulations on the recent Marriage 
of Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte Augusta with his Serene Highness 
Leopold George Frederick Prince of Cobourg of Saalfield. 

““Deeply sensible of the many true and substantial blessings which this 
Country has enjoyed under the successive Princes of Your Royal Highness’s 
illustrious House, we hail with the most heartfelt satisfaction an event which is 
calculated to continue those blessings to our Posterity and we sincerely hope that 
it may contribute to Your Royal Highness’s Happiness and to the future peace and 
welfare of these Kingdoms.” 


It was also decided to Address the Queen, the Princess and the Prince, 
as follows :— 


To the Queen :— 


““We his Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects The Mayor Aldermen 
Bailiffs and Common Council of the Borough of Liverpool in Common Council 
assembled Humbly beg leave to present our sincere Congratulations to Your Majesty 
on the Union of Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte Augusta with His Serene 
Highness Leopold George Frederick Prince of Cobourg, of Saalfield, an event which 
we confidently hope will not only promote Your Majesty’s domestic happiness 
but will diffuse general joy and satisfaction amongst all Classes of the Community 
in the United Kingdom.” 

““We offer to your Majesty our sincere and ardent wishes that the Blessings 
and Comforts to arise from this happy Union may long be experienced by your 
Majesty and that the Effects of those Virtues which adorn Your Majesty’s public 
and private life may be transmitted to our remotest Posterity.” 
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To the Princess Charlotte Augusta :— 


““We the Mayor Aldermen Bailiffs and Common Council of the Borough of 
Liverpool in Common Council assembled Humbly beg leave to express to Your 
Royal Highness our unfeigned Congratulations on Your Royal Highness’s Marriage 
with his Serene Highness Leopold George Frederick Prince of Cobourg of Saalfield. 

“From this Alliance so gratifying to our feelings and to those of every 
Individual of the United Kingdom we are induced to look forward with the most 
perfect Confidence to the lasting Enjoyment of those Comforts which it has ever 
been the lot of British Subjects to partake of under the reigning Princes of the 
House of Brunswick And it is our anxious Prayer that Your Royal Highness and 
the illustrious Prince (the subject of Your Royal Highness’s choice) may enjoy 
uninterrupted Happiness, and that that Happiness may be extended to every 
branch of your Royal Highness’s Family.” 


To the Prince the following Address was adopted, setting out his full 
titles :— 


“To His Serene Highness Leopold George Frederick, Duke of Saxe, Margrave 
of Meiken, Landgrave of Thuringuen, Prince of Cobourg of Saalfield. 
“* May it please your Highness. 

““We the Mayor Aldermen Bailiffs and Common Council of the Borough of 
Liverpool in Common Council assembled Humbly beg leave to approach your High- 
ness with our sincere and heartfelt Congratulations on your Highness’s auspicious 
Union with Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte Augusta. From this event 
we anticipate with the most perfect Confidence a continuance of the many blessings 
heretofore enjoyed under the benign Government of the Princes of the House of 
Brunswick and a perfect Security to the Inhabitants of the United Kingdom of a 
Transmission of the Benefits of their invaluable Constitution. 

“It is our ardent wish that your Serene Highness and your Royal Consort may 
experience from this Union every possible felicity and that it may bring additional 
Comfort and Happiness to every branch of the Royal Family.” 


The Mayor (William Barton), Aldermen Earle and Aspinall, Mr. Corrie, 
and the Town Clerk (Mr. William Statham), were appointed a Committee 
for the preparation of these Addresses, and the Mayor, the Recorder (Francis 
Hargreaves), and the Bailiffs (Richard Bullen and Jonathan Blundell 
Hollinshead), together with the two Borough Members (Canning and 
Gascoyne), were deputed to attend in London and personally present the 
Addresses. This they did on the 16th May under the guidance of the Home 
Secretary (Lord Sidmouth), and the Mayor was knighted on the occasion. 


FREEDOM TO LORD SIDMOUTH 


In July following the Council conferred the Freedom upon Lord Sid- 
mouth, ‘in testimony of the sense entertained by this Council of the great 
readiness and alacrity which his Lordship has shown upon a variety of 
occasions in promoting the wishes of the Magistrates in matters of public 
business connected with the town of Liverpool, but more particularly of 
the marked attention and politeness bestowed byhis Lordship upon the Mayor 
Recorder and Bailiffs upon their late deputation to present the Addresses of 
Congratulation to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent upon the marriage 
of the Princess Charlotte Augusta.”’ 
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ATTACK ON PRINCE REGENT 


On the 28th January, 1817, the Prince Regent opened Parliament in 
person. On his return from the House of Lords some unknown miscreant 
assailed his Carriage and flung a missile through the windows. Though 
fortunately no hurt was sustained by his Royal Highness, an attempt was 
made to magnify this insult into an attack upon the Prince’s life, and the 
Council could not allow the event to pass without expressing their feelings 
in the matter, which was done by the following Address, on the 5th of the 
following month :— 


““We the Mayor Aldermen Bailiffs and Common Council of the Town of 
Liverpool in Common Council assembled humbly beg leave to approach your 
Royal Highness, with our sincere Congratulations on the providential escape from 
the recent traitorous Attack iade upon your Royal Highness’s Person. 

‘* Fully sensible as we are of Your Royal Highness’s solicitude for the happiness 
and prosperity of every individual in the Realm, we are struck no less with regret 
than with astonishment when we reflect that any Miscreants are in Existence who 
could at any time be induced to uplift their Hands against Your Royal Highness’s 
Life more especially when in the exercise of the Constitutional Prerogative of your 
Royal office, but we confidently trust that the wicked Perpetrators of this daring 
Outrage will justly feel the Vengeance of the Laws so grossly violated, of those 
Laws which, whilst they afford Protection to the meanest Subject have wisely made 
the preservation of the Royal House the object of their peculiar regard. 

‘* Deeply as we lament the occasion which has called forth the expression of our 
feelings we eagerly embrace the opportunity thus afforded us, of once more renewing 
the assurances of our unalterable Attachment to your Royal Highness and your 
illustrious Family, and of our own firm adherence to the Constitution in its present 
established form, nor can we, at this important Crisis, refrain from declaring to your 
Royal Highness our fixed Determination to support to the utmost of our Power, 
that glorious Constitution, and to resist all Designs that may tend to create anarchy 
and confusion, and which most of the recent Meetings in various parts of the 
Kingdom, called under the alluring but specious pretext of petitioning for a Reform 
in Parliament have unhappily excited.” 


This Address was ordered to be presented to His Royal Highness by 
the Members for the Borough. 


STEAM FERRYBOATS 


Up to this period the Ferry traffic across the River had been conducted 
by means of sailing boats and as the demand for more convenient methods 
of transit between Liverpool and Cheshire increased, so did the difficulties 
and dangers of the passage by the existing mode of conveyance become more 
apparent. The introduction of steam which now took place, though in a 
very primitive way, marked an important epoch in the navigation of the 
Mersey with far-reaching and permanent results, and no doubt the little 
steamboats that plied over the ‘“‘ waters of Mersey ”’ would be looked upon 
as marvels at this time. Liverpool was by no means a pioneer in the use of 
steam for marine propulsion, as it had already been utilised for some years 
in other places. The first application of steam for this purpose was made, 
experimentally, at Dalswinton, on the Clyde, in 1788 and the following year 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal. In 1807 it was introduced on the Hudson 
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river in America, so that by the time Liverpool took the matter up the 
machinery in our first Ferryboats would probably be of a type much in 
advance of that produced in earlier years. This may be easily understood 
from the fact that the first Steamboat which plied for hire in Britain was 
the ‘“‘ Comet,” a small vessel with an engine of three horse-power. She had 
a tall straight funnel to which a yard was attached supporting a square 
sail, the Funnel thus doing duty also as a Mast, and was as unnautical a 
looking craft as could well be imagined. She was launched by Henry 
Bell in 1812, and the unfortunate collision in Gourock Bay which ended her 
career in 1825, resulted in the loss of 50 passengers. 

Scotland must therefore be credited with the honour of introducing 
this important improvement and in the engineering line she has sustained 
her prestige beyond all doubt. 

Liverpool’s enterprise in the matter of Steam Ferryboats was inaugu- 
rated by one Wm. Batman, who in February, 1817, applied on behalf of 
himself and co-proprietors of a Steamboat intended for this service, for the 
accommodation of steps and landing places, and the Select Finance Com- 
mittee was instructed to give facilities for the enterprise. In support of this 
application the following Certificate was presented: ‘‘ We, the under- 
signed, having seen double Steam Boats for crossing Rivers beg to certify 
that in our opinion they are perfectly safe for passengers, Carriages and 
Cattle and that in point of accommodation they are much superior to Sail 
Boats. Alex. McGregor, Jno. Richardson, Thos. Davidson, Nathl. Lawrence, 
Jas. Butler Clough, Thos. Thornely.” 

As a consequence 2,000 yards of land were let to Batman & Co. on the 
South side of the intended Basin in front of the Shipbuilding Yards on the 
West side of the Graving Docks Nos. 4 and 5 (which would be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present Queens Dock), for 3 years at £60 per annum, but 
they were to make their own slip. 

The Steamboat “‘ Etna’”’ put upon this service consisted of two vessels 
65 feet in length, joined together by beams and covered over with a deck 
28 feet wide and was propelled by a centre wheel. 

This small and peculiarly constructed vessel did much good service 
for some years, notwithstanding the inconvenient landing places it was 
obliged to use, and if such a vessel could be seen at the present day it would 
probably be an object of more curiosity than the great Leviathans that now 
occupy berths alongside our superb Landing Stage, to the magnitude of which 
our minds have been gradually educated. It may be asserted that within 
the memory of some of us, our Ferryboats were not much to boast of, nor 
until very recent times did they assume the dimensions and elegance they 
now possess, rendering the crossing of the river a matter of but afew minutes, 
performed under conditions combining ease and comfort even in rough 
weather. While on this subject we will go out of our way for a moment 
to quote the words of a contemporary who says “‘ the development of the 
steamship, which has done more towards opening up the world than all the 
other factors of civilisation put together, has been accompanied by innu- 
merable quaint little episodes which lend a touch of humour to relieve its 
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otherwise serious character. For example we read that when Henry Bell’s 
steamer, the “Comet,” began to ply between Glasgow, Greenock and Helens- 
burgh, an old Clyde Skipper yclept Dougal Jamson was wont to pipe all 
hands whenever he saw her coming, and to give the command “ Kneel down 
and thank God that ye sail wi’ the Almichty’s ain win’, and no wi’ the 
deevil’s sunfire and brimstane, like yon spluttery thing.” Dougal, more- 
over, was not the only person who found something terrible in steam, for it 
is on record that when Fulton’s “‘ Clermont ”’ was first seen on the Hudson, 
some of the spectators imagined it to be a sea-monster, whilst others did 
not hesitate to express their belief that it was a sign of the approaching 
judgment. The fishermen became terrified and rowed homeward, whilst 
the wreaths of black vapours and the rushing noise of the paddle wheels 
produced great excitement amongst the boatmen. Evidently there was 
good foundation for the American humourist’s story of the nigger who, 
when he saw a Mississippi steamer at night time, declared that she was 
“de Lord.” 

With regard to our own river and port it is interesting to recall the 
view presented even many years after the introduction of steam. There are 
many inhabitants of Liverpool now living who will recollect the time— 
say 30 or 40 years ago—when on sailing up the Mersey, the Cheshire shore 
presented a delightful picture. The bright sandy shore in the foreground 
majestically flanked by a thickly studded plantation of trees, while on the 
Lancashire side the long line of docks furnished an almost equally fascinating 
scene by the forest of masts and spars that then towered high above the 
dock walls andsheds. Howthingshave changed! Notice the very different 
view to be obtained from the river to-day and the vast alteration will be 
apparent. On the Cheshire side the rural aspect has to a large extent been 
destroyed by the devastating hand of the builder, who by erecting numerous 
streets and roads of houses, has ruined the picturesque vista so refreshingly 
evident in former days, this result being accentuated by the hard line of the 
Promenade now existing there. On the Liverpool side the forest of masts 
has disappeared, leaving the dull monotony of the line of docks to be relieved 
by here and there a few bare poles doing duty as masts and two or three 
steamers funnels just shewing above the sheds. 

Slowly but surely the conditions under which the sea-carrying trade 
is now carried on have sealed the fate of the once stately Barque and trim 
Clipper and thereby deprives us of the grand view of masts it was at one 
time our delight and pride to look upon. 

No large ships are now built in British yards and the sailing vessels still 
owned in this country are gradually being sold to foreign owners, while others 
are relegated to the inglorious duty of Lighters or Coal-hulks. The most 
regrettable thought in this connection is that with the dying out of the 
sailing vessel perishes the prestige and high esteem the British tar could at 
all times command all overtheworld as a true sailor, and ere long the owner- 
ship of British sailing vessels will have become a matter of history only. 

Henry Bell, whom we have mentioned as having launched the “ Comet,” 
appears to have fallen on evil days,and suffered the fate of many inventors. 
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World-wide as the advantages from the application of steam to navigation 
has proved, it was not given to him to reap the benefits of his inventive 
genius. Though Liverpool does not appear to have had any immediate 
or personal connection with him, it is interesting to know that when appealed 
to she did not withhold a helping hand in the time of need. This is shewn 
by an application that was made to the Council by Mr. Edward Morris on 
the 5th August, 1829, for a subscription on behalf of Mr. Bell on account 
of his then infirm state, ‘‘ he having been the original inventor of the appli- 
cation of steam to purposes of navigation.” The Council resolved ‘“ That 
the sum of £20 be transmitted to Mr. Bell himself.’’ 

An obelisk erected to his memory stands on the North bank of the 
River Clyde. 


DISTRESS 


We have already noticed the several occasions upon which the Council 
contributed to the relief of the poor during the last few years and we have 
again to record their sympathetic aid, extended to a cause which 
unfortunately rather increased in its necessities than diminished in its 
demands. The failure of the harvest of 1816, the wars, and consequent 
increase in taxation, the high price of corn, the unsatisfactory legislation 
with regard to the trade of the Country, and many other contributory 
incidents caused great commercial depression, and as a result much discontent 
and distress prevailed. Numerous meetings were held with a view of 
remedying the evil, but it is to be feared that political views and motives 
entered very largely into controversies that should have been solely and 
entirely devoted to the object of relieving the distressed poor. Thus, 
instead of the energies of the moving spirits being absolutely given to 
that object, some speakers at these meetings advocated Parliamentary 
_reforms as a means of avoiding this distress in the future, whilst others 
attached the distress to the corruption of the Legislature, confining them- 
selves to the causes of the distress rather than to devising a means for its 
alleviation, apparently forgetful that the immediate requirements of the 
starving poor were much more important than a tardy Parliamentary 
reform. 

A Committee for the Reliet of the Poor had been in existence for some 
years and no doubt during this exceptionally depressing time had had 
its hands full and experienced much difficulty in meeting the constant 
demands upon its funds. In February, 1817, it applied for a conference 
with the Council, or with a deputation from the Council, relative to the 
means to be adopted for finding employment on some of the public works 
of the Corporation for a great number of persons then out of employment, 
The Council appointed a deputation to meet the Committee and gave it 
full power to accept at interest upon Corporation Bond, the sum of £10,000 
for five years, to be applied to relief works. The Relief Committee applied 
to the Dock Committee to help them, and the latter in March following agreed 
to approach the Lords of the Treasury for a loan of such a sum of money 
as would enable the works at the docks to be carried on to their fullest 
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extent, by which grant relief might be given to the labouring poor, as_ 
well as enabling the improvements of the port to be completed with greater 
rapidity. What this sum amounted to we are unable to say, but the 
purpose to which it was applied—the noblest form of charity—no doubt 
relieved the immediate wants of the people and at the same time helped 
forward the work of Dock extension, which, though perhaps not absolutely 
necessary at the moment, very soon afterwards became of the greatest 
service in providing for the rapidly increasing shipping interests of the 
port. 
RUNCORN BRIDGE 


About this time a scheme was on foot for erecting a Bridge, from 
designs by Telford, over the Mersey at Runcorn, to meet a long-felt want 
for obtaining easier and quicker access to Cheshire and the Midland Counties 
than had hitherto existed. The idea was not a new one, but the cost had 
proved an insurmountable obstacle to its being carried out. A meeting 
of the interested parties was held and an influential Committee formed 
to take proceedings for attaining the object in view. In February, 1817, 
the Mayor (John Wright) produced to the Council the copy of a resolution 
passed by that Committee for carrying into effect the proposed Bridge at 
Runcorn, requesting the Council to give their countenance and support 
to the undertaking, but the Town Clerk was instructed to inform the Sec- 
retary of the meeting that in the present stage of the proceedings and 
without further information, the Council declined taking the subject into 
consideration. This discouragement from a town the Bridge was supposed 
to benefit, and the failure to obtain sufficient subscribers towards the 
required capital (some sixty odd thousand pounds), caused the project 
to be abandoned for the time being. After lying dormant for about half a 
century the idea was carried out by the erection of the present Runcorn 
Bridge. 

DEATH OF PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 


Only sixteen short months had elapsed since the Council and the 
Country had rejoiced on the occasion of the marriage of Princess Charlotte, 
when the calamity of her death at the early age of 23 plunged the Country 
into a sincere and heartfelt mourning and deep sorrow for one whose urbanity 
and sweetness of character had captivated the affections of all his Majesty’s 
subjects. The following Address dated the 29th November, 1817, was 
voted by the Council to the Prince Regent on this sad event :— 


“We His Majesty’s most faithful Subjects, The Mayor, Aldermen, Bailiffs and 
Common Council of the Borough of Liverpool in special Council assembled, humbly 
beg leave to offer to your Royal Highness our unfeigned Condolence upon the 
melancholy and afflicting Loss sustained by the Nation in the Death of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte Augusta. 

“ As, in common with our fellow Subjects, we exultingly anticipated that proud 
Day, in which we sought to hail the Royal Princess Mother to an Illustrious Line of 
Kings, in common with our Fellow Subjects, we now deplore that Calamitous Event 
which has bereaved the Country of One of its brightest Ornaments and called forth 
the mournful Tribute of genuine, universal Sorrow. 
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“Forbearing to repine at the Decrees of that Almighty Being, who in His 
Wisdom has thought fit to visit us with this Affliction, and grateful for the many 
Blessings conferred upon us, we submit with Resignation to his divine Will. 

“Deprived of that Succession which, in due time, our fondest hopes had 
vainly pictured, it is still our earnest prayer that your Royal Highness may be long 
preserved to sway the Sceptre of these Realms and that the Illustrious House of 
Brunswick for Ages yet to come, may fill the British Throneand prolong to the British 
People, that solid and substantial Happiness which the exalted virtues of the Royal 
Race have hitherto so eminently contributed to secure.” 


Under the same date the following Address was voted to the bereaved 
Prince of Coburg. 


““We the Mayor Aldermen Bailiffs and Common Council of the Borough of 
Liverpool in special Council assembled Humbly beg leave to approach your Serene 
Highness with our sincere Expressions of Condolence upon the Calamity so recently 
sustained in the Death of your amiable and illustrious Consort Her Royal Highness 
the Princes Charlotte Augusta. 

““ Deeply as we lament an Event, which has blasted the brightest prospects of 
the British people, and which, from its attendant circumstances, has rendered our 
affliction doubly grievous, We still derive the highest Gratification from the 
consolatory Reflection that the last sufferings of the Royal Princess received from 
your Serene Highness every Alleviation which Domestic Endearment could suggest 
or Conjugal Affection bestow. 

“ Animating by your Example the Subjects of this Land to the performance 
of every moral and religious Duty, may your Serene Highness ever continue to 
reside amongst us, restored, in due season, to the blessings of Health, and enjoying 
every Comfort and Happiness which it is the Lot of Man to experience.” 


LARGE BALL ROOM, TOWN HALL 


It may be interesting to state that in December, 1817, the Council 
ordered that the large Ball Room in the Town Hall be finished as a Ball 
Room without delay. This exquisite apartment, as it may be seen to-day, 
though bearing an old-time, massive solemnity, compels the admiration 
of our citizens as well as that of visitors from all parts of the country who 
may choose to pay it a visit. 


BOLD STREET 


The present fashionable thoroughfare, Bold Street (the whole site 
of which was at one time merely a rope-walk occupied by Joseph and 
Jonathan Brooks), became in the course of a few years, after building 
operations set in, an important centre of Liverpool’s industrial and com- 
mercial activity, and has in its time undergone various and rapid changes 
in the construction of its buildings and in its environment generally. 
Following the custom that obtained at this period, the Merchants had 
their houses fronting to Bold Street and their Warehouses or Counting- 
houses at the back in Wood Street. These Warehouses were not only used 
for the storage of goods, but some were also utilised for manufacturing 
purposes requiring the use of machinery. Being a residential as well as a 
manufacturing quarter, the noise occasioned by the employment of steam 
power (which at this early period of its existence made its presence known 
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by puffing and snorting) caused some annoyance to those residents who 
did not require machinery. Objections were therefore raised and complaints 
presented to the Council in December, 1817, by Memorial from owners and 
occupiers of premises in Bold Street and the neighbourhood, praying the 
removal of these Engines ; but the Council at that time declined to interfere. 
This particular grievance was, however, so real that it had eventually to be 
grappled with and partial relief was granted, and for many years last past 
the interests of Lessees in this respect have been safeguarded by the insertion 
in all Corporation Leases of a clause against the use of mechanical motive 
power of any kind except by license of the Council, revocable on three 
months notice. 


PICTURE OF LIVERPOOL IN 1680 


At a Council meeting held on the 7th October, 1818, an interesting gift 
was made to the Corporation, the nature of which the following record will 
explain :— 

““The Mayor having produced to this Council a Letter from Ralph Peters 

Esquire requesting the acceptance by the Council of an ancient Picture of the 

Town in the year 1680 from which several Prints had been taken. Resolved. 

That the Thanks of this Council be presented to Mr. Peters for his presentation of 

the Picture and that the Mayor be requested to communicate the same to him.” 


The donor of this picture was one of a family that had long been pro- 
minently identified with the town. So far back as 1707 one Ralph Peters 
was appointed Town Clerk of Liverpool and filled that position with con- 
spicuous ability until his death in 1742. In 1757 a second Ralph Peters 
(grandson) appeared upon the scene, who, on the 7th September, made 
application to be appointed deputy Recorder, an office held by him under 
two eminent Recorders (Owen Salisbury Brereton and Francis Hargrave) 
until 1802, a period of 44 years, when he resigned. On the 5th October, 
1757, he was admitted a Freeman, and elected a member of the Council 
on the 14th July, 1758, but resigned that honour in 1783. He also served 
the office of town’s Bailiff in 1758-9. On his retirement in January, 1802, 
the Council requested the Mayor (Peter Whitfield Brancker) to express by 
letter their “high sense of his diligent and faithful services and his very 
great attention and attachment to the general interests of the Corporation 
for a long series of years.’’ Owing to his retirement from public life, the 
date of his death is not recorded, but it is known he died in 1807, aged 
78 years, at the family seat, Platbridge. In 1803 a third Ralph Peters 
appeared. He was a son ofthe last named, and great grandson of the Town 
Clerk of 1707, who, though not officially connected with the Council, is 
mentioned in the records as having various transactions with the 
Corporation of a private property-owning nature, which continued down 
to 1826, but after that date the name entirely disappears from 
the Corporation Books. He died in 1838. It is to this latter member 
of the Peters’ family that Liverpool is indebted for the presentation 
of the picture under notice. This picture was probably a much-prized 
Possession of the donor’s predecessors, and being actuated by a feeling 
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that the family name should be kept alive, in some permanent 
form, in the memory of the Corporation with whom they had so long and 
honourably been associated, the donor conceived the idea that the presenta- 
tion of this picture would be an appropriate way of so doing. With regard 
to the picture itself, it is an oil painting measuring about 284 by 232 inches 
(the name of the artist is unfortunately unknown, but the work is ascribed to a 
Dutch painter), representing Liverpool from the river, in 1680, St. Nicholas 
Church, the Tower, and other prominent buildings being noticeable features 
in the view, and many vessels of the type then in vogue are dotted over 
the river. It cannot be claimed that it has any special merit beyond its 
undoubted antiquity. For some years it disappeared, 7.e., it was laid on 
one side and neglected for so long that its existence was forgotten, but 
recently it was brought to light and is now located in the Museum, William - 
Brown Street, in company with other crude, but curious pictorial represen- 
tations of old Liverpool. It is now locally known as “ Peters’ Picture,’’ 
and a reproduction of it faces page 19 of our first section. 


DALE STREET 


Dale Street has been the principal entrance to the old part of Liverpool 
from time immemorial when it was approached from the Great Heath 
by the Dale End Bridge over the Pool. A reference to the ancient Maps 
of the Town will shew that it was built up on both sides by small properties 
almost throughout its entire length at the end of the 18th century. It may be 
said that it has not even now lost its importance as a leading thoroughfare, 
notwithstanding the prominence that must be accorded to Lord Street, 
Church Street, Bold Street, &c., the claims of these streets to that distinction 
being merely by supercession and the extension of the town. The irregular 
building line of Dale Street and the neglected state of the roadway rendered 
it imperative for the Corporation to do something towards the improvement 
of its condition, so that on the 14th November, 1818, the extremely narrow 
and consequently dangerous state of a considerable part of the thoroughfare 
formed a subject of discussion by the Council. The Surveyor was instructed 
to furnish a Plan shewing all the property belonging to the Corporation 
and others, and to indicate thereon the frontages required to widen and 
improve the Street, so as to make it not only a handsome entrance to the 
town, but to render it safe and commodious for the public. In January 
following the Surveyor’s Plan and a Report on the subject were submitted 
to the Council, who expressed the opinion that the widening of Dale Street 
by taking down and receding the houses and buildings on the North side 
alone as far as Johnson Street would be of the most essential service to the 
public, and that the widening of any part of the Street on that side, although 
the whole could not be accomplished, was extremely desirable. 

The East end of Dale Street (with which we are now dealing) is not 
very wide at the present time, and its form is certainly inconvenient. It 
can therefore be readily imagined that this proposed improvement was 
not only desirable but essential, and if it had been carried out upon the 
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lines then laid down, the immediate neighbourhood would have assumed 
a very different aspect than it does now. The Mayor (Jonathan Blundell. 
Hollinshead), who was Chairman of the Committee to whom this improve- 
ment was referred, was requested to re-open negotiations which had been. 
carried on with Mr. James Hargreaves, the owner of the Inn called the: 
“Bull and Punch Bowl” for the purchase of his premises, and also with 
several other owners of property on the North side of the street, but 
apparently insuperable difficulties, probably in the matter of price, stood 
in the way, with the result that the project had to be abandoned, and, in 
consequence, that side of the street now stands in practically the same 
condition as it did at this time. The widening of the street (which was then 
only about 20 feet wide) was imperative, so that the Council had to transfer 
their energies to the South side. On the 3rd March, 1819, they resolved 
to effect the improvement by purchasing the properties on that side. In 
this endeavour they were more successful, the street being thereby increased 
to a width of 60 feet, and an improved communication effected with the 
Old Haymarket and Shaws Brow. 


DEATH OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE 


In November, 1818, died the Queen Charlotte—Consort and Guardian 
of George I{I. The event was noticed by the Council in the following 
month by addressing the Prince Regent as follows :— 


““We His Majesty’s faithful Subjects the Mayor, Aldermen, Bailiffs and 
Common Council of the Borough of Liverpool in Common Council assembled 
humbly beg leave to offer to your Royal Highness our sincere Condolence upon the 
recent Death of her late Most Excellent Majesty Queen Charlotte. 

“* During a long series of Years and in times the most arduous and eventful, 
the public Character of Her Majesty, in the exalted Station which she filled, has 
stood pre-eminent and will ever be conspicuous in the page of History, nor do the 
private Virtues of Her Majesty less demand our Admiration, whether we contem- 
plate that unsullied Lustre, which she imparted to the British Court, and that 
Dignity of Conduct which she uniformly displayed in the more extended circle of 
Society, or whether we view her as the kind and indulgent Parent of a numerous 
and Royal race, or as the faithful Consort and watchful Guardian of our venerable 
Monarch in his declining years. 

“To these our expressions of Condolence, we beg to add our Assurances of 
Attachment to His Majesty’s Person and Government, to Your Royal Highness, 
and to every branch of your Royal Highness’s Illustrious House.” 


Great Charlotte Street, and we believe Queen Square, were named in 
honour of this Queen, and, judging from the words of this Address, the 
Council entertained a high opinion of her virtues, but it is a remarkable 


circumstance that in the literature of the country she is seldom mentioned 
or referred to. 


ROCK PERCH 


At the same Council a representation was made relative to the frequent 
destruction and throwing down of the Landmark called the Rock Perch, 
and a resolution was passed referring the consideration of the erection of a 
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‘substantial building or Landmark in the same position to the Select Finance 
Committee, with full powers to act, &c. 

The old Rock Perch, erected where the New Brighton Lighthouse 
now stands, was but a wooden Beacon which had come to grief on several 
occasions, and by its instability and frequent disappearances imperilled 
the lives and property of those entering or leaving the port. The reinstate- 
ment of this Beacon from time to time lulled the feelings of distrust in its 
reliability to some extent, but did not altogether dispel the doubts as to 
its presence or absence at times when it would be most required. The 
Surveyor reported that on the night of the 18th March, 1821, it had again 
been thrown down. He was then not only instructed to reinstate it, for 
the present safety of lives and property, but also to submit plans for the 
erection of a Lighthouse upon a small scale, in lieu of the Perch at the Rock 
Point. The Council by suggesting a Lighthouse upon a small scale did not 
apparently fully realise the immense importance of having a good leading 
light in this position, but after consulting eminent Engineers and others, 
it was finally decided, with the approval of the Pilots’ Committee, who 
no doubt had a vital interest in the matter, to erect a substantial Lighthouse, 
but no movement in that direction was made until further disasters befel 
the old Perch. In March, 1824, the breezy month, the Perch was again 
thrown down, and in December following a similar occurrence happened, 
when it drifted into Bootle Bay. It was immediately replaced, but the 
situation had become so serious that further delay would have been repre- 
hensible. The Government, on the application of the Council, contemplated 
erecting a Fort at the entrance to the river, and as the two schemes hinged 
one upon the other, negotiations became rather complicated and the erection 
of the Lighthouse was delayed for some time further in consequence. 
Pressure was brought to bear upon the tardy movements of the Board of 
Ordnance, and the Council, on the 25th March, 1825, informed them that 
unless an early reply was received to a Memorial which had been submitted 
to the Board some six or eight months before, they (the Council) would 
immediately proceed with the erection of the Lighthouse. An amicable 
arrangement being arrived at, the result was the erection of the Fort and 
Lighthouse at New Brighton. These two rather picturesque objects, when 
completed, were, and still are, not only interesting to Liverpool people, 
but to thousands of visitors from all parts of the country, and it may not 
be uninteresting to state the following further particulars as to their erection. 

On the 25th April, 1825, Captain Kitson, from the Board of Ordnance, 
had an interview with the Committee, when it was decided that the Light- 
house should be built upon the Rock Point, but that if Captain Kitson 
should afterwards be of opinion that one or two heavy guns should be 
introduced into the Lighthouse for purposes of adding to the defence of the 
town, the Committee would consider the question of providing for same. 
The idea of firing heavy guns from a Lighthouse of this description savours 
somewhat of absurdity to us now, but it may be taken that the so-called 
heavy guns of those days were not of such a calibre as to seriously endanger 
the structure. A curious arrangement was then proposed. On the 2gth 
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April the Corporation agreed that if the site of the Perch Rock was fixed 
upon for the erection of the Battery, they would contribute towards the 
expense of its erection such a sum as it would cost them to build their 
proposed Lighthouse to the same height as the platform of the Battery, 
reserving the right to place the Lighthouse on the Battery. It is perhaps 
fortunate this arrangement was not carried out, for although it was stated 
that the Battery would not interfere with the Lighthouse, the final positions 
adopted for the two structures were by far the best, and a Lighthouse 
perched on the wall of a Battery could not but have had a very ludicrous 
appearance. However, in March, 1826, tenders were advertised for with 
the result that the Surveyor was authorised to contract with Mr. Fleetwood 
Williams for stone from Anglesea at a price not to exceed 1s. 6d. per cubic 
foot delivered in Liverpool. In April Mr. John Tomkinson’s tender for 
the building was accepted, but the amount is not stated. 

That the delay in the erection of this Lighthouse was the cause of much 
inconvenience and risk to shipping is evidenced by a letter received from 
the Agent for His Majesty’s Steam Packets between this port and Dublin, 
which was read on the 25th August, 1826. This letter stated that the 
Packets would commence running with the mails on the 2gth, and that 
as they must sail every night at 5 o’clock the Lord Post Master General 
begged that a temporary light might be provided at the Rock Point for 
three months during the depth of winter until the Lighthouse was completed. 
The work, owing to its nature, progressed slowly, as it could only be proceeded 
with during the summer months, and it was not until the 13th May, 1829, 
that the Surveyor reported he had agreed with Robinson and Wilkins, of 
London, for making the Lantern and machinery at a cost of £2,300. In 
the following month the masonry work was completed and the masons 
were given a bonus of £3 “for good conduct.” In July it was decided 
that the railings of the gallery should be of copper instead of cast iron as 
originally intended, the extra cost being £190. On the 21st July the 
Chairman reported his inspection of the work, and as an expression of his 
satisfaction presented the workmen with fro. On the 29th January, 
1830, the Surveyor reported that the Lighthouse was ready for lighting, 
and the first light was exhibited on the 1st March in that year. 

On the gth February, 1830, certain rules and regulations to be observed 
by the keepers of the Lighthouse were approved and adopted, and the 
Dock Committee agreed to pay a sum of one sovereign per annum to the 
Corporation as an acknowledgment for the use of the Lighthouse, but not 
as arent. This annual sum is still paid by the Dock Board, 

; Thus it took over eleven years from its inception to complete this 
Lighthouse, but there can be no doubt that its services have been con- 
siderable, and one wonders how the navigators of old brought their vessels 
through the intricate channels and approaches to the Mersey in safety to 

the haven where they would be,”’ without its valuable aid. 
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CHARTERS, ETC 


In the proceedings of the 4th November, 1818, the following curiously 
worded entry appears :— 


“Resolved—That with a view of ascertaining the rights of the Corporation 
in a variety of cases, a copy of such Charters as may have been granted to the 
town and which may not be deposited in the Chest, be procured, and that a correct 
Seiten of the same and of all the Charters belonging to the Corporation be 
obtained.” 


To comply with this order the documents in the Chest were duly 
examined, and on the 4th December, 1818, the following statement 
was read at the Council Meeting :— 


“6th November 1818. This day the Chest was examined by Jonathan 
Blundell Hollinshead Esquire, Mayor, Nicholas Robinson and William Molyneux 
Esquires Bailiffs, Thomas Golightly Esquire, Treasurer, and William Statham 
Esquire, Town Clerk, and the following Charters and Documents were found there- 
in, taken out and again returned into the Chest. 

“No. 1. King John’s Charter 

2. Henry 3rd Do. 
3. Richard 2nd Do. 
*4. Henry4th Do. 
*>5. Henry 4th Confirmation 


6. Philip and Mary Charter ¥ 

7. Charles 1st Do. 

8. Charles 2nd Do. 

9g. James 2nd Do. 
10. William 3rd Do. 
ir, Do. Do. under the Seal of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
2s Do. Patent to make the Mayor a County Justice. 


13. Conveyance from the King of the Scite of the Castle. 
14. Queen Anne’s Grant for Wednesday’s Market. 
15. George 2nd Charter 
*16. George 2nd Explanatory Charter. 
*17. Grant of Rents from the Duchy of Lancaster. 
18. George 3rd Additional Justices. 
Small Box containing Sundry Leases, Parchments &c, 
The Corporation Seal. 
*Plate for engraving the Negociable Notes issued by the Corporation and Sundry 
parcels of the Notes tied up. 

These documents were no doubt carefully examined and this list 
must be taken as prima facie evidence of their existence at that time, yet 
the enumerated documents do not coincide with those at present in the 
possession of the Corporation. For instance, those marked with an asterisk 
are missing from the present collection and their contents unknown, while 
the Charters of Edward the III. and Henry V., although not mentioned 
in the list, are now in the Corporation archives. 

With regard to the last item in the list, a Plate for engraving the 
negotiable notes is, we understand, at present in the Public Library, but 
the sundry parcels of notes have long since disappeared and their where- 
abouts cannot now be traced. 
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The iron-bound Chest in which these treasures were placed (known as 
the Town’s Chest) has also disappeared, no one knows when or how. 


ST. CATHERINE’S CHURCH 

The Church of St. Catherine in Temple Court, before referred to, though 
used as an Established Church, never reached the dignity of a consecrated 
edifice. In May, 1811, the Select Finance Committee was recommended 
to take the most speedy and effectual measures for obtaining an Act of 
Parliament for the consecration of the Church and the settlement of the 
salaries and emoluments of the Clergy and inferior officers, but nothing 
resulted. The building was now doomed to destruction. On the 4th 
August, 1819, the Council directed the Select Finance Committee to take 
it down and dispose of the materials and of the land there belonging to 
the Corporation and to make such communication between Temple Court 
and Temple Place as they might think proper. 

This Church, or Octagon Chapel as it was formerly called, was erected 
about 1763 at the angle between Temple Court and Temple Place, by a 
body of seceders from the Chapels in Key Street and Benns Gardens, but 
only existed under their regime for about 13 years, after which the building 
was purchased by the Rev. William Plumbe, Rector of Aughton, who had it 
licensed for the established worship, and he himself officiated there for nearly 
ten years. In 1802 it became the property of the Corporation, by purchase 
from Mrs. Plumbe for £2,700 and its demolition was ordered in 1819, the 
site being required to effect the above improvement. By the improvements 
effected under the Improvement Act of 1867, Temple Court became part of 
Victoria Street, which was then formed and carried through from North 
John Street to the Old Haymarket. 


WATER STREET 

Improvements in the neighbourhood of the Exchange were contemplated 
at this time, and on the 4th August, 1819, the Surveyor was requested to 
furnish the Mayor with a plan for production at the next Council meeting, 
of all the unproductive properties belonging to the Corporation in Juggler 
Street, Chapel Street, Pemberton’s Alley, Rumford Street, and Water 
Street. These Plans were accordingly furnished, and on the 6th October 
following an order was made that the materials of the building formerly 
occupied as the old Gaol be immediately disposed of by public auction, in 
order that they might be removed and part of the land laid to the street in 
the intended line of improvement, the remainder to be leased, &c. The 
materials realised £200 in December following, and the building was shortly 
afterwards removed, and thus passed away for ever the old Tower, which 
ia for over 500 years been so closely identified with the history of the 
own. 

TOWN HALL WINES 

A practice that continued for many years was commenced on the 

4th August, 1819, by the Council authorising the Select Finance Committee 
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to provide such a stock of wines as they might think requisite for the use 
of the Mayor’s table and to keep up such stock and make such regulations 
respecting the same as they might think proper. It is interesting to note 
the first order given by the Committee on the 28th January, 1820, for this 
wine. It consisted of six Pipes of Port, six Pipes of Madeira, and six hogs- 
heads of Claret. The cost of this luxury was by no means light. For 
instance, on the 18th August, an account amounting to £202. 12s. 8d., repre- 
senting the duty and expenses on six hogsheads of Claret was ordered to 
be paid, and on the 17th November following further payments for wine 
were ordered amounting to £991. 17s. 4d. The consumption of wine was 
apparently unrestricted and the supply had to be kept up accordingly, 
necessitating a replenishment of the stock about every three months. In 
November, 1823, the Committee recommended the Council to supply the 
Mayor with some additional wine, in bottle, the prices of which are stated 
to be, per dozen, Claret 84s., Port 45s., and Madeira 60s. The custom 
of keeping a Wine Cellar in the Town Hall was discontinued in the year 
1893, when the whole stock was sold, and since that time each Mayor and 
Lord Mayor has had personally to provide such wines as are requisite for 
the various banquets, &c., given by him during his year of office. 


MARKETS 


On the 6th October, 1819, the Council considered a Memorial from the 
occupiers of Shops in Cable Street relative to the great inconvenience and 
loss of trade experienced by them in consequence of the Market being held 
there and with a view to remedy, as speedily as possible, the evil complained 
of by these occupiers and by the occupiers of shops in Castle Street, the 
Select Finance Committee was instructed to consider the practicability 
of curtailing the extent of the Market Standings in Cable Street and to 
treat with Messrs. Shaw and Roe for such part of their unbuilt land in 
Great Charlotte Street as would be sufficient for a public Market for pro- 
visions, that situation being in every respect most eligible for the purpose. 
Here we have the establishment of St. John’s Market foreshadowed. Plans 
and Specifications were submitted in February, 1820, and in July following 
tenders were ordered to be advertised for. No time was lost, for the new 
market, erected at a cost of £48,503 (land and buildings) was completed 
in February, 1822. A Notice was ordered to be published in the Liverpool 
Newspapers notifying that after the 7th March, the streets called Castle 
Street, Lower Castle Street, Preesons Row, Redcross Street, and Pool 
Lane, theretofore used as public market places, would be discontinued, and 
that the Fish Market on the North side of James Street and the market 
held in the building opposite the same would also be discontinued, and 
that in lieu thereof the building lately erected on the West side of Great 
Charlotte Street, North side of Elliot Street, and South side of Roe Street 
would be a public Market for the sale of all sorts of provisions therein and 
would be opened on the said 7th March. The letting of Shops, Stalls, &c., 
was to be determined by drawing lots for the priority of choice. 


Ur 
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The making of Bye-laws (30 in number) and a table of Tolls completed 
the opening arrangements of this Market and fairly launched it upon a 
career which for many years proved beneficial to the inhabitants. 

A special Council held on the 23rd February, 1822, ordered that a 
number of “ Fish Stones ” in Derby Square,on theSouth side of St. George’s 
Church, should be erected for the accommodation of the neighbourhood 
and that they should be covered. These Fish Stones, it is believed, were 
afterwards removed to the Wholesale Fish Market in Great Charlotte 
Street, but their identity cannot now be established, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain. 


RIDING SCHOOL 

On the East side of Great Charlotte Street, opposite to St. John’s 
Market, stood a building used for military purposes. On the 6th October, 
1819, an application from the Corps of Liverpool Light Horse Volunteers 
for a Grant of the reversion of the land and buildings belonging to them 
in Great Charlotte Street occupied as a Riding School, Orderly Room, 
Stable, and Quarter Master’s house, was laid before the Council, who agreed 
to grant a Lease for 3 lives perpetually renewable on payment of a fine of 
5s. so long as the property should be used for its present purposes. This 
building afterwards became known as Lucas’ Repository and was used 
as such for many years, but about 1889 it was converted into, and is now 
occupied as, a Wholesale Fish Market, having been reconstructed for that 
purpose by the Corporation at a cost of about £45,215: 


WALLASEY EMBANKMENT 

Adverting to what occurred with regard to the proposed Embankment 
at Wallasey in 1813, although six years had elapsed without any serious 
damage being done to the low-lying lands on the Leasowe by the feared 
encroachment of the sea, the Council was still apprehensive of sucha calamity, 
which they no doubt considered it their duty to guard against. On the 
3rd November, 1819, a resolution was therefore passed expressing the 
opinion of the Council that the making of an Embankment on the Wallasey 
Leasowe was a matter deserving of immediate attention and was of such 
importance to the town, and to the Corporate Estate in particular, as to 
call for the liberality of the Corporation. And that in the event of the 
Proprietors of Estates under the level being at one half of the expenses 
to be incurred in the original making and subsequent repairs of the Embank- 
ment, the Select Finance Committee was authorised to declare that the 
Corporation would bear the other half and also be at the expense of obtaining 
the requisite Act of Parliament. This offer was directed to be communicated 
without delay to the Proprietors of Estates in order that their sentiments 
might be obtained thereon as early as possible. 

This was a very fair and equitable proposal, yet, urgent as the matter 
appeared to be, it was not for many years that decisive action was taken 
to protect these low-lying lands from the encroachment of the sea, and a 
further reference to the subject must be reserved for a later period. 
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CORPORATE ESTATE 


About this period the Corporate Estate had become so extensive and 
so difficult of management, that a thorough revision of the system of 
registering the Leases, the mode of calculating fines for renewals, and other 
matters in connection therewith, became absolutely necessary, and to 
this end Mr. Charles Okill and Mr. John Mercer were, on the 11th December, 
1818, deputed to investigate the matter and report thereon. This entailed 
an immense amount of labour upon these gentlemen, whose task was to 
bring order out of chaos, and resulted in their furnishing an exhaustive 
and very valuable report on the subject. 


The system in vogue at this time for leasing Corporate property was 
on the 3 lives and 21 years principle, which, now that the Estate was 
assuming such large dimensions, proved itself more and more unsatisfactory 
as time went on, for it must be understood that large tracts of land, which 
in the first instance were comprised in one lease only, afterwards became 
split up into hundreds of parts, as streets were formed and houses erected, 
so that separate Leases had to be granted to the respective purchasers 
according to their requirements. As the number of Leases increased, so 
also did the difficulty of tracing the lives named therein, in order to obtain 
data for ascertaining how long the term would run, and the consequent 
uncertainty as to when any particular Lease would lapse, together with the 
danger of properties remaining in the hands of Lessees long after the pre- 
scribed term had expired, were strong grounds for inducing the Council to 
seek an alteration in their mode of leasing. The report of Messrs. Okill and 
Mercer pointed out the various weak points in the system and a Committee 
was appointed on the 5th January, 1820, consisting of the then Mayor 
and Bailiffs, the ex-Mayor and Bailiffs, and the Town Clerk, to take the 
whole matter into consideration and report their opinion to the Council 
as to the best measures to be adopted towards preventing the serious incon- 
veniences and injury which it was felt must arise to the Corporation Estate 
by the want of a precise account of the various properties under Lease. 


In September following (1820) the Committee, in conjunction with the 
Select Finance Committee made their report, in the form of a recommenda- 
tion, of great length and interest, but too voluminous for insertion here. 
Its chief point may, however, be mentioned, as leading to an entire change 
in the leasing system. After suggesting certain improvements in the 
dealing with Leases for lives and years and the charges for renewing the 
same, and detailing the difficulties of the existing practice, the report states 
that it is advisable to lease the Corporation property for a number of years 
certain rather than for lives and years, and it suggested (inter alia) that 
Lessees should, on applying for renewals, have the option of taking a Lease 
for 60 years instead of one for lives and years, paying a fine therefor according 
to a certain scale, and this new scheme was advertised accordingly. Although 
many Lessees availed themselves of the change, the experiment did not 
work satisfactorily in practice, and the term had to be extended in 1824 to 
75 years. This new system, inaugurated in 1824, has proved advantageous 
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both to Lessors and Lessees up to the present date, but probably, or at 
any rate in a large measure owing to the superiority of the buildings now 
being placed upon the land as compared with those of eighty years ago, 
and the consequent greater expenditure of capital, a still further extension 
of the term is agitating the minds of those beneficially interested in Corporate 
property, and it may not be long ere the Term in Corporation Leases under 
the sanction of Parliament or the Local Government Board, will be increased 
to 99 years to meet the obvious requirements of the Lessees and investors. 
This sanction is of course requisite because under the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1882, the power of granting Leases is limited to a term of 75 years. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 


The clamour for Parliamentary reform that had disturbed the country 
for so many years reached a high pitch about the middle of the year 1819, 
and various open-air meetings were held, especially in the manufacturing 
districts, under the leadership of agitators for the assertion of the supposed 
public rights. A conflict with the military on certain of these occasions 
occurred with disastrous results, notably what is known as the Manchester 
(or Peterloo) massacre, an attack by the Yeomanry upon a defenceless 
mob, which took place on the 16th August. Addresses were forwarded 
to the Prince Regent from many parts of the Country condemnatory of 
the whole proceedings, and the Liverpool Council, to express its sentiments 
with regard to these occurrences, ordered the following Address, dated 
12th October, to be presented through Lord Sidmouth :— 


““We His Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects the Mayor, Aldermen 
BailiffSs and Common Council of the Borough of Liverpool in Special Council 
assembled humbly beg leave to approach your Royal Highness with our earnest 
Assurances of personal Respect and of our unfeigned Attachment to the happy 
Constitution under which we live. 


“* At a period when Sedition under the imposing mask of Reform ; and Tumult, 
under the specious pretext of Legal Assemblage, are rapidly combining to alienate 
the Affections of the People from their Sovereign, and to endanger the existence of 
all civil and religious Rights, we feel it to be a duty imperative upon us to express 
in the strongest terms our abhorrence of such pernicious doctrines as are daily 
and industriously promulgated amongst those who are totally incompetent to 
discuss their Merits, or to decide upon their truth, and which are alone calculated 
to bring into contempt the constituted Authorities of the Realm, to spread more 
widely the Spirit of Disaffection and Discord, and to kindle more fiercely the 
flame of Insurrection and Rebellion in the Country. 


_  - Deprecating alike all premature Judgments and all precipitate Enquiries 
inconsistent with the high and acknowledged Principles of British Jurisprudence, 
we feel the most perfect confidence in your Royal Highness and in those of your 
Royal Highness’s Councils, that such temperate, firm and seasonable measures will 
be adopted, as may tend to bring to Justice all who have really offended against 
the Law, to preserve due Order and Obedience amongst the People and to allay the 
Progress of those factious and alarming Combinations which have of late so 
essentially disturbed the Comforts and Happiness of Society and so vitally affected 
the welfare and Prosperity of the Kingdom at large.” 
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DEATH OF GEORGE III. 


The Country continued in a very disturbed state, Treasons, Con- 
spiracies, Seditions, &c., being the order of the day, the feelings of the 
people being intensely antagonistic to the Government, and amidst the 
inglorious events arising from these causes, King George III. passed away 
on the 29th January, 1820, in the 82nd year of his age and the 6oth of 
his reign. As was customary on such occasions, the Council, on the 2nd 
February, 1820, voted an Address to his successor (George IV.) in the 
usual dual form of condolence and congratulation as follows :— 


““We your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects The Mayor Aldermen 
Bailiffs and Common Council of the Borough of Liverpool in Common Council 
Assembled, humbly beg leave to approach your Royal presence with our sincere 
Condolence upon the recent Death of our late most excellent and gracious Sovereign, 
and our humble tribute of unfeigned duty and Allegiance upon your Majesty’s 
accession to the Throne of your Ancestors, : 


“* Throughout the long and arduous Reign of your Majesty’s illustrious Father, 
the Lenity, Moderation and Wisdom of his Government ever shone conspicuous, 
and that uniform regard to our Laws, which was the invariable Rule of his Conduct, 
and that firmness and Resolution with which his Councils were directed, call forth 
our highest Admiration, and justly demand our grateful and affectionate Acknow- 
ledgments. 


“An event of the most afflicting nature has for some time vested in your 
Majesty, as Regent of the United Kingdom, the Exercise of the Royal Prerogative. 


“Deeply as we have ever deplored that Calamity with which it pleased the 
Almighty to visit this Nation, we derive from its occurrence the most gratifying 
Consolations in the recollection that it has afforded us the frequent Opportunities 
of witnessing the display of your Majesty’s Virtues, and your ardent zeal and 
affection for our inestimable Constitution in Church and State, and our Expecta- 
tions have been matured into the most perfect Confidence that everything dear and 
valuable will be preserved to us in its fullest Extent under your Majesty’s Rule and 
Government.” 


The King was duly proclaimed on the 31st January, 1820, but not 
crowned until the 19th July, 1821. 


A Committee consisting of the whole Council was appointed on the 
7th June, 1820, to arrange the best mode of celebrating the coronation, and 
the small part Liverpool took in the ceremonies and festivities of that 
occasion will be mentioned later on. 


The reign of George III. was beyond doubt one of extraordinary 
commercial progress. The end of the reign shewed an increase in the 
number of British Ships of more than four times that of the commencement 
with an increase of more than six times the tonnage, while exports and 
imports increased by over three times their original value. As a large pro- 
portion of this increase was the result of the growth of manufactures aided 
by the introduction of steam, Liverpool could not fail to profit largely 
through its proximity to the producing districts as the chief port for the 
outlet of the manufactured goods as well as a receptive centre for the raw 
material. 
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INGATES AND OUTGATES 


With the advent of covered Markets the old system of collecting tolls 
known as Ingates and Outgates which had for so many years been in vogue 
came to anend. The collection of these tolls was let to certain persons for 
an annual consideration, and on the abolition of the system compensation 
had to be paid to the tenants for such interest as they possessed therein. 
Such a case is recorded on the 2nd February, 1820, when the Council resolved 
“that an annuity of £20 be paid to Mary Robinson the late Collector of 
Ingates and Outgates at the end of Scotland Road, during her life.”’” These 
tolls ceased in the previous June under the Act of Parliament (59 Geo. III. 
chap. g) relative to the Markets. 


CORPORATION TREASURER 


The Corporation Treasurer (Mr. Thomas Golightly) resigned his office 
on the 5th July, 1820, on account of the infirmities of age. On accepting 
his resignation, the Council tendered its thanks to him for his long and 
faithful service as Treasurer and for his uniform courtesy and attention in 
discharging the duties of that important office. On the 2nd August, 1820, 
the following further resolution was passed :— 


“That a piece of Plate of the value of One hundred guineas be presented to 
Thomas Golightly Esquire, late Treasurer to this Corporation, in testimony of the 
Approbation of this Council of the faithful discharge by Mr. Golightly of the 
Duties of his Office during the period of his long Continuance in the same. 
And that the Mayor, Mr. Aspinall and Mr. Staniforth be authorized to select the 
Piece of Plate.” 


Mr. Golightly was elected to the Council in 1769, served the office of 
Bailiff in 1770-1 and Mayor in 1772-3. On the 6th August, 1789, he was 
appointed Treasurer in succession to Mr. John Crosbie and was in turn 
succeeded by Mr. John Deane Case. He died in 1821, aged 89. 


FREEDOM TO HON. EDWARD GEOFFREY STANLEY 


On the 6th September, 1820, the Council resolved unanimously to present 
the freedom of the Borough to the Hon. Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley, 
eldest son of Lord Stanley and grandson of the Right Hon. Edward, Earl 
of Derby, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Lancaster. In this freeman 
will be recognised the (afterwards) 14th Earl of Derby. 


FREEDOM TO GEORGE BROWN 


On the 6th December following, a further grant of the freedom was voted 
to George Brown, Esquire, “in testimony of the sense entertained by this 
Council of his unremitting personal attention to the interests of the Blue 
Coat School in this town, in which Institution he received his education.” 
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CLERGY 

Adverting to the rescission by the Council in 1812 of a previous resolution 
compelling the Clergymen of Corporation Churches to enter into a Bond 
in the penal sum of £2,000 for the personal performance of their duties, &c., 
it would appear that the freedom of action implied, but not intended, by 
that procedure led to a reprehensible dereliction on the part of the Clergy 
of those duties they were paid to perform, and obliged the Council seriously 
to reconsider the position. 

On the 6th December, 1820, it is recorded that the non-performance 
of the duty in person by several of the Clergy at the Churches under the 
patronage of the Corporation having been from time to time the subject 
of discussion, the following resolutions were then adopted, viz.: ‘‘ That 
the practice alluded to is inconsistent with the implied understanding 
both of the Council and the Clergy at the time of their original appointment 
and at variance with all ancient and established usage.” ‘‘ That presuming 
the same, strictly speaking, to come under the sanction of the Law, this 
Council cannot as the Patrons refrain any longer from recording their 
disapprobation of conduct which is unsupported by precedent and not 
to be justified by principle.”” ‘‘ That as the increase of the Salaries of the 
Clergy which took place in the year 1816 and which was only to continue 
during the pleasure of the Council, has failed in operating as an additional 
inducement to a personal performance of the duty and has only been con- 
verted by some into the means of obtaining a sinecure emolument, this 
Council feels itself fully justified in withholding and does withhold from 
henceforth that increase from such of the Clergy as neglect to perform 
the Service in person at the respective Churches to which they have been 
appointed.” ‘That the Council entirely disclaims the right of exercising 
any control over the Clergy themselves, leaving to their own honourable 
feelings and to their correcter judgment to decide as to the line of conduct 
they ought to pursue.’’ ‘‘ That the Council equally disclaims any right 
of interference with the province of the Diocesan, but cannot refrain from 
calling to the attention of his Lordship (with the greatest possible submission 
and respect) the impropriety of the non-residence of the Clergy in question 
and the consequent non-performance of the duty in person, bearing in 
mind the circumstances and nature of their Appointments, and as respects 
some of them, the other Church preferments of which they have become 
possessed.” ‘‘ That as it appears to this Council, according to legal decision, 
that a Patron has the right upon Presentation to require from an Incumbent 
the personal performance of the duty and which as expressed in such decision 
the Incumbent is bound in Morality, Religion and Law to perform.” It 
was further resolved: ‘“ That in future every Clergyman who shall be 
appointed to any of the Churches under the patronage of the Corporation 
shall before presentation thereto give Bond to the Corporation in the penal 
sum of £2,000 for the personal performance at the Church of the several 
duties appertaining thereto.” 
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The Mayor was requested to transmit copies of these resolutions to the 
Lord Bishop (Dr. Law) and to the Ministers of all the Corporation Churches. 

This expression of opinion and the action of the Council drew from the 
Bishop the following letter, which was read at the Council meeting on the 
3rd January, 1821 :— 


““Mr. Mayor, 

“I must own that I have received with some degree of surprise and concern 
the communication which you have transmitted to me from the Corporate body of 
your Town. I should have been glad and indeed should have expected that you 
would have apprized me of your wishes and intentions previously to their final 
adoption, I could then more satisfactorily than now have stated to you reasons 
which might have probably had their due weight in inducing you to reconsider 
the resolution which has been formed. If in the several cases which you have 
stated to me there be one in which I have any jurisdiction or power, if there be one 
in which the Incumbent absents himself without a valid and legal ground ofexemption, 
Tamready togohand in hand with you and to call the said Incumbent into residence. 
Noone can possibly be more anxious than I am to promote theresidenceof my Clergy. 
But anxious as Iam I cannot transgress theLaw. Pluralities areallowed and neither 
the Bishop nor the Corporation of Liverpool can set themselves against the Laws 
of the Land. We may in some cases regret their operation, we may think that we 
could legislate better, but whilst the Law continues as it is we must obey it. But 
even now the remedy is in your own hands and the adoption of it might be less 
exceptionable than the measure now contemplated. If the circumstances remain 
the same as they were when you augmented the Salaries of the Absentees it does 
not appear to me fair or just without any fresh reason to withdraw them. It is 
casting a Stigma where it is not deserved and I think that your honourable body 
will pause before they carry the measure into effect. I have only further to 
observe, but it is an important observation, that Patrons can make no provisional 
Stipulations or Agreement with the Clerks they nominate to their vacant benefices. 
It is the duty of the Patron to look out for the best Incumbent he can and then to 
present him to the Bishop, but with that act all his power terminates, all inter- 
ference should cease, such a Bond as you describe would be Simoniacal, and could 
not be signed by the Incumbent, nor permitted by the Diocesan. 

“‘T hope that in giving you my opinion, as it becomes me, it may give nooffence 
to anyone. I see the necessity of having a resident clergy in Liverpool. I am as 
desirous of furthering the measure much less I trust you will attribute my dis- 
approval of what you havedone to any want of regard collectively or individually, 
far from it, on the contrary it has been my wish and endeavour ever since my 
accession to the See of Chester, to promote by every means in my power not only 
the Credit and Interests of the Clergy, but those also of the Corporate body of the 
Town of Liverpool. 

“I have the honor to be, Mr. Mayor, 
“Your faithful H. St.,. 
‘“GEO, H. CHESTER, 
“Hardcott House, 
Sarum, 
Dec. 10th, 1820.” , 


This letter caused the Council to pass the following explanatory but 
somewhat defiant resolutions :— 


ie That it is with feelings of considerable surprise and regret that the Council 
have received his Lordship’s Letter, conscious as they are that in the adoption of 
the Resolutions in question they were solely guided in their capacity of Patrons by a 
consideration for the interests of the established Church. 
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“That the Council were aware as expressed in the Resolutions of the legal 
grounds of exemption of which some of the Clergy might probably have the power 
of availing themselves and it was only with reference to established usage and 
precedent to the honour of the parties themselves and the principle of the measure 
that the Council ventured with the greatest possible Submission and respect to 
call his Lordship’s Attention to the Subject in the confident expectation that thro’ 
his Lordship’s interference the personal performance of the duty which has hereto- 
fore subsisted but which has only of late been infringed upon, might be restored. 


“ That as it appears from the legal decision alluded to in the Resolutions and 
from the Opinions of eminent legal Characters since obtained that a Bond for 
the personal performance of the duty is good and valid in the Law and not Simo- 
niacal, the Council still venture with the greatest possible deference to the judg- 
ment of the Diocesan to adhere to their former Resolutions, that in future such a 
Bond be required from the Clergy upon presentation, a Measure they regret the 
conduct of the Clergy in question should have rendered necessary to be resorted 
to. In adverting to one part of his Lordship’s Letter relative to the remedy being 
in the hands of the Council and the adoption of it less exceptionable than that con- 
templated, the Council beg to assure his Lordship that such remedy has not occurred 
to them, but they shall be most happy to take the same into consideration if his 
Lordship will be pleased to point it out. 


““With respect to the propriety or justice of withdrawing the Increase of the 
Salary, the Council in vindication of their conduct upon that point, beg to apprize 
his Lordship that the total dereliction of the personal performance of the duty on 
the part of the Clergy in question did not take place until after the period of that 
Increase, having been voted, a circumstance deemed by the Council not immaterial 
in itself in the consideration of the subject matter of the Resolutions. That as it 
appears upon reference to the various Acts of Parliament relative to the Churches 
in this Town that the total amount of the Stipends of the Clergy payable under 
such Acts by the Common Council does not exceed the sum of One hundred pounds, 
but that the yearly Stipends actually paid amount to no less a sum than upwards 
of Two thousand guineas, and as it also appears that the Clergy in question now 
stand upon their legal rights, and upon those alone, the Council acting upon the 
same principle, under the sanction of eminent legal Advice, and in strict justice 
to the trust reposed in them for a due distribution of the Funds of the Corporate 
Estate, feel themselves imperiously called upon at once to maintain their rights, 
by withholding the whole of the Voluntary Donations from such of the Clergy in 
question as are in the receipt of the same, with the exception of the Reverend 
Philip Kitchin, whose situation as now represented by himself appears to require 
further consideration. 

“That with respect to Mr. Kitchin by whose Letter now produced to the 
Council it appears that he is prevented from performing in person the service of 
the Church in consequence of age and infirmities and that he is not possessed of 
any other church preferment. It is resolved that the Salary of One hundred and 
thirty-five Pounds heretofore payable to Mr. Kitchin be continued during his life, 
but the Council in the adoption of this Resolution cannot avoid regretting that they 
were not apprized by Mr. Kitchin of his retirement from the Town at the period 
he thought proper so to do, confident as they feel that no instance can be found 
upon record in which a due consideration has not been had by the Council for ser- 
vices performed. 

“The Council trust that upon mature reflection on the part of the Clergy 
themselves the measures now contemplated may be prevented from being carried 
into effect; should the contrary be the case, at the same time that the Council 
feel that such measures may materially affect the Interests of the established 
Church in this town, they feel also that their adoption must alone be attributed 
to the conduct of those by whose personal exertions the interests of that Church 
ought to be more immediately promoted.” 
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Though the justice of the arguments certainly seem to lean to the 
Council’s side, the resolutions just quoted failed in their object, and instead 
of being conciliatory added fuel to his Lordship’s fire, resulting in the 
following further paternally argumentative communication being received 
from him :— 


“Mr. Mayor, 

‘““J must own that I have received your second communication with greater 
surprise and concern than I did the first. I had flattered myself and hoped that 
maturer consideration would have led to a very different result. Connected as I 
am with the Town of Liverpool and aloof from every feeling but a wish to do my 
duty I deem myself called upon to state the reasons why I disapprove of your 
resolutions and I will do so with all unreservedness, but I hope with all due civility. 
In the first place I think it would have been no more than a proper attention had 
your Corporate Body consulted the Bishop of the Diocese before they passed 
Resolutions so materially affecting the credit and interests of many of the Clergy. 
If there were any grounds for believing that I should have turned a deaf Ear to 
your remonstrances, Had I shewn myself on any one occasion indifferent to the 
religious interests of your Town, you might then indeed with propriety have acted 
as you have done. But the reverse I hope has always been the fact. In the next 
place I have always been taught to look with suspicion or abhorrence upon ex post 
facto laws. Now I must affirm that all the Circumstances are in effect precisely 
the Same at present as they were when you augmented the Salaries of the Clergy. 
To increase therefore their Stipend and then capriciously to withdraw it appears to 
me a mode of conduct which I should not have expected from the Corporation of 
Liverpool and which I am unwilling to designate by its proper appellation. The 
penal Bond also whatever may have been the decision of an inferior Court I still 
continue to disapprove of and indeed so much so that unless the law calls upon me 
to license a Clergyman who has signed it, I shall certainly not accept the nomination. 
A Bond compelling a Clergyman to fulfil his duty is valid and proper, but a Bond 
im contravention of the Law and preventing him from doing that which the law 
allows him to do appears in my judgment to fall under the opposite description. 
How can the Bishop administer or the Clergyman take the oath that he has done 
nothing directly or indirectly for or concerning the obtaining the Benefice if he would 
not have been nominated to it, but upon the condition of previously signing a 
penal Bond. Having thus stated the principal grounds of my objection to your 
proceedings let me point out that line of conduct which in my judgment at least 
it would have been more for your credit to have adopted. You might then with 
perfect propriety have informed the Clergy when you nominated them to your 
Benefices that you wished for and expected residence from them. You might have 
fairly added that you gave your augmentation conditionally that if they failed in 
the personal performance of their duty you on your part would immediately with- 
draw their stipend. The very same object would then have been gained but in a 
manner totally unexceptionable, and as the Clergy are Gentlemen by birth, as the 
are men of liberal Education and of liberal habits, believe me you would not ae 
been often obliged to have recourse to the compulsory measure. With respect to 
myself let not my own official conduct be misunderstood or misrepresented. Ifa 
peta ghe ce holds two Livings he may reside in whichever he chooses. The Bishop 
se as, him annually to notify the grounds of his exemption from residence on 
a other, Now all the Clergy complained of with the exception of Mr. Kitchin 
ee 2 this ground of exemption and surely the calling back the old man into 

esidence with his insufficiency and infirmities would not have advanced the c. 
of Religion among his Parishioners. Dr. Hodson, as I suppose you know is e ae 
yy a specific Act of Parliament. I have always understood that he offered t ele 
t. George’s on his being elected Principal of Brasen N es ane 
Bac ‘ : ose, as I am sure from my 
edge of his honourable character that he would not have continued to hold 
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his Curacy if you had properly signified any wish on the subject or if the filial Tie 
which can now alone bind him to your Town were dissolved by death. I would 
merely further observe that as a Nomination to Chapels of Ease is vested by Law 
in the Rector of the Mother Church, the Corporate Body may perhaps no longer 
be able to claim the right of patronage than whilst they perform those conditions 
on the implied expectation of which such patronage was originally made over to 
them by the Bishops and Rectors. If the request be in no degree irregular or 
objectionable I should be glad to be favoured with the Names of those persons 
who signed or voted for the Resolutions. Still anxious to promote the real Credit 
and interests of your Corporate Body, 
“T am, Mr. Mayor, 
“Your faithful H. St. 
““Gro. H. CHESTER. 
““Langham House, 
Jany. 20th, 1821.” 


The effect of this letter was to tire the Council of the controversy, and 
they relegated the matter to other hands by the following resolution of the 
7th February, 1821 :-— 


“‘ That as the further discussion of the question relative to the Clergy seems to 
have the effect of disturbing that good understanding which has heretofore sub- 
sisted between the Lord Bishop of the Diocese and this Council, and as the Cir- 
cumstances of each particular case do not seem to have been sufficiently explained, 
the operation of the several resolutions regarding the Clergy be suspended and 
that the further consideration of the same be referred to the Select Finance Com- 
mittee and that they be requested to report on the Salaries Stipends and Allow- 
ances to the several Clergymen under the patronage of this Council, and how far 
the duties of their respective Pastoral Offices have been discharged, with any other 
matter or thing that may have a tendency to promote Harmony between this 
Council and the Clergy, and the more especially to give time for a conference 
with the Diocesan on the subject.” 


The Committee does not appear to have dealt with the matter, but in 
subsequent resolutions of the Council fixing the stipend of every newly 
appointed Minister to the various Corporation Churches, care was taken 
to append the words “so long only as he shall personally perform the 
duties of the said Church, unless prevented by sickness or infirmity.”’ 


ADDRESS TO GEORGE IV. 


On the 13th December, 1820, a special Council approved the following 
Address to the King, prompted no doubt by the continued disturbed state 


of the Country :— 


“We your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects The Mayor Aldermen 
Bailiffs and Common Council of the Borough of Liverpool in Special Council 
assembled humbly beg leave at the present Crisis to renew our devoted Assurances 
of Allegiance to your Majesty. 

‘Impressed with the most profound Sentiments of respect and veneration for 
the established Religion and Laws of our Country we view with the greatest Concern 
the daring attempts of Individuals to revile by the publication of every species of 
blasphemous and seditious Libel the sacred Altar of our God, the revered Throne 
of our King, and the Authorities of our Courts of Justice. 
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“To what events the Machinations of the ill-disposed, and the conduct of the 
deluded may lead it is impossible to foresee, but as faithful Subjects of your Majesty 
it shall be our constant aim to give effect to the adoption of such Measures under 
our Control as may best serve to maintain the Security of Your Majesty’s Crown 
and to preserve inviolate the Constitution of the Realm.” 


CATTLE MARKET 


The condition in which Liverpool was at this time with regard to the 
use of the Streets for market purposes is revealed by the following resolution 
of the 7th February, 1821 :— 


“‘ That the Cattle Market heretofore held in Church Lane on the West side of 
Saint Peter’s Church, be removed into Lime Street, and the Tolls authorized by 
the Act of Parliament of the s9th year of the late King for the exposure to Sale of 
Cattle in the said new Market be taken and that Sixpence per night for each Cart 
put under the Shed erected in that Market be also taken.” 


This resolution was passed because of the land on the East side of 
Lime Street (now occupied by the Railway) intended for the new Cattle 
Market having been made fit for the reception of Cattle therein. 


CHURCH PARADE 


The ancient Civic Church parade had not yet become obsolete, but the 
Council required occasionally to be reminded of their duty in this respect. 
Even so late as 1821 the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Town Clerk, and other members 
of the Council were respectfully requested to continue to go in procession, 
in their Gowns, to Church on Sundays as usual. 


HOLDEN’S TIDE TABLES 


The standard Table giving the times of High Water at Liverpool 
was that compiled by Dr. Holden about the end of the 18th century, as 
already mentioned, from data supplied by Captain Hutchinson, and is 
known to this day as “‘ Holden’s Tide Table.” This most useful publication 
was subsidised by the Corporation in some small manner, and in April, 
1821, an application was made by the Rev. George Holden, the son of 
the late Rev. Dr. Holden, for some additional remuneration for calculating 
the Tide Table, and in response the sum of 50 guineas per annum was 
ordered to be paid him for the continuation of the work, to be defrayed 
equally by the Dock Trustees and the Corporation. 


ST. JAMES’ WALK 


The Mayor reported to the Council on the 6th June, 1821, that much 
‘ Idleness ” prevailed on a Sunday evening at St. James’ Walk, and as a 
preventative a Lodge was ordered to be built at each end, one of them to be 
inhabited by the Gardener. This Garden or Recreation Ground being in 


close proximity to the residential quarter of the elite, the nuisance would 
be intolerable. 
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CORONATION OF GEORGE IV. 


The Coronation day of George IV. (19th July) was fast approaching, 
and the Committee appointed to make arrangements for the celebration 
was shewing evidences of its activity. On the 13th June, 1821, the Council 
voted a sum of £1,500 to be distributed amongst the public charities, and a 
Committee of the whole Council was appointed to undertake its distribution 
and also to consider the propriety of the application of a further sum of 
money for the entertainment of the various classes of Tradesmen or Societies 
of the town on the Coronation day. This further sum (£600) was voted 
on the Coronation day. It was also resolved that the Princes Dock be 
publicly opened on that day by the Mayor (Thomas Leyland, Esq.) and by 
the Council as Trustees of the Docks, the arrangements to be made by the 
Dock Committee. It was anticipated that a Ball would be given in the 
Town Hall and in case an application should be made for the use of the 
public rooms on the evening of the Coronation day, the Select Finance 
Committee was authorized to grant the same, the rooms to be lighted at 
the expense of the Corporation, but here appears to have occurred a hitch. 
The Coronation Committee purposed holding this Ball, but apparently the 
Mayor’s convenience had not been consulted in the matter, with the result 
that the Mayor requiring the rooms for his own purposes on that day they 
could not be obtained. In consequence an advertisement was inserted in 
the Liverpool Saturday’s “‘ Advertiser ”’ to the effect that the Mayor having 
unexpectedly invited a party to dine with him on the 1gth at the Town 
Hall, the Committee for conducting the festivities regretted that they 
were under the necessity of postponing the Ball to the following evening. 
Here again the Committee reckoned without their host, for not having 
taken the precaution of first securing the Mayor’s consent they were doomed 
to a second disappointment. A special meeting of the Council was held 
on the 17th July to consider the advertisement, which, the entry states, 
in consequence of the unjustifiable representation made use of therein had 
determined the Mayor not to allow his dining apartments in the Town Hall 
to be taken from him without his consent, and although it was the unanimous 
wish of the Council that the Mayor should allow the rooms to be used for 
this Ball on the evening of the 2oth he declined to accede thereto. The 
Ball therefore was not held, but tradesmen’s bills for the expenses incurred 
in the preparations amounting to £135. 15s. were ordered to be paid by 
the Treasurer. 

The Coronation Committee of Tradesmen (a Committee which acted 
independently of the Corporation in these festive arrangements), on the 
5th September, 1821, requested the Council to accept the Suit of Brass 
Armour worn by the “Champion” on the Coronation day. This was 
received with thanks, but the suit does not seem to have been preserved, 
and it is believed by some to have been but a “ property ’’ suit and not 
one of real brass. 
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In anticipation of the Coronation the Council ordered the following 
Petition to be passed under the Common Seal on the 18th June, 1821 :— 


“That the Borough of Liverpool is a very ancient Borough and has from 
time to time had granted to its Inhabitants by your Majesty’s Progenitors, Kings 
and Queens of this Realm divers valuable privileges and Jurisdictions ; and that 
the Port of Liverpool is a very ancient Port and the second in degree within your 
Majesty’s Dominions, 

“That your Majesty’s Petitioners under these circumstances venture to express 
a Hope that they may be allowed to attend by Deputation the celebration of the 
solemnity of your Majesty’s Coronation on Thursday the 19th day of July next in 
order once more to evince to your Majesty their Attachment to your Majesty’s 
Person and which they are the more desirous of doing from the circumstances of 
the recollection of your Majesty’s kind condescension when as Prince of Wales 
and Heir to the Crown of these Realms your Majesty was graciously pleased to 
honour this Borough with your Royal presence.” 


This Petition does not appear to have been acceded to, owing probably 
to the delay caused by the formalities required to bring it before His Majesty. 
It was transmitted by the Mayor (Thomas Leyland) to the Borough Members 
(George Canning and Isaac Gascoyne) and by them forwarded to Lord 
Sidmouth, who acknowledged its receipt on the 26th June and stated that 
as the Prayer of the Petition must be brought under the consideration of 
the King in Council, he had forwarded it to the Lord President of His 
Majesty’s Council for that purpose. Here it apparently remained, for 
nothing more is recorded of it. 

The celebration festivities were duly carried out, but only with some 
slight show of public enthusiasm, the opening of the Princes Dock forming 
the principal feature of the day’s proceedings. Doubtless this function 
saved the situation, for had it not been for this ceremony the demonstrations 
of the people would have fallen far short of those usually adopted by loyal 
Liverpool on events of this nature. The cause of this apathy may possibly 
be ascribed to the fact that in the previous year Queen Caroline (a great 
favourite with the people of England) had been charged with grave impro- 
prieties and was proceeded against by a Bill of Pains and Penalties, which, 
after reciting her alleged crimes enacted ‘‘that she should be degraded 
from her station and title of Queen and that her marriage with the King 
should be dissolved.” Her trial commenced on the 17th August, 1820, and 
continued intermittently until the 24th October, the result being awaited 
by the whole country with feverish anxiety. The decision of the House 
was made known on the roth November. The Bill passed the third reading 
with a majority of only nine, a result attributable to the brilliant defence 
of the Queen’s Counsel (Lords Brougham and Denman), upon which Lord 
Liverpool (who introduced the Bill) said that upon so slight a majority he 
could not think of pressing the measure further and so begged leave to 
withdraw the Bill. This intelligence, though but a negative acquittal, 
was received with transports of joy in all the large towns of England. 
For several days, says Alison, the populace in all the cities of the Empire 
seemed to be delirious with joy, nothing had been seen like it since the 
battle of Waterloo. The Queen claimed the right of being crowned with 
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the King, which the Privy Council disallowed, and at the King’s Coronation 
she was peremptorily refused admission to Westminster Abbey. These 
slights and indignities she took so much to heart that it was believed they 
caused her death about three months later, 7th August, 1821, to the great 
grief of the nation, calling forth a corresponding display of popular sym- 
pathy and regret. 


PORTRAIT OF DUKE OF YORK 


On the 4th July, 1821, the Council resolved to request H.R.H. the Duke 
of York to honour them with a Portrait of himself by one of the most 
eminent Artists of the day, and the Mayor was deputed to ascertain H.R.H.’s, 
sentiments on the subject. The appeal was successful, the Portrait being 
duly painted by Sir Thomas Phillips and delivered in 1824. It is a full 
length portrait of the Duke in Court Costume and is now in one of the 
reception rooms of the Town Hall in company with other members of his 
Royal house. He died on the 5th January, 1827. 

The Mayor’s letter was transmitted through General Gascoyne, and the 
Duke’s reply was in the following terms :— 


“Horseguards, July 16, 1821. 
“ Dear Sir, 

‘I beg to return the letter from the Mayor of Liverpool which you left with me 
on Friday last and I request that you will assure the Mayor and the Corporation of 
that City how much I have been gratified by the expression of their approbation 
conveyed to me through you of my endeavours to discharge with correctness and 
fidelity the various Duties of my station sensible as I am of the value which attaches 
to the good Opinion of so respectable a body of men. I request that you will do 
me the favour of further acquainting them that I shall have great pleasure in 
complying with their desire to receive my portrait, and that Mr. Phillips should be 
the artist employed. 

“‘T am, dear Sir, 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“‘ FREDERICK. 
“To General Gascoyne.” 


This letter was laid before the Council on the 5th September, and to 
shew their appreciation of the Duke’s acquiescence it was resolved “ that 
the Mayor be requested to communicate in such way as he think proper, the 
grateful sense entertained by this Council of the manner in which His 
Royal Highness has been graciously pleased to comply with their request, 
and of His Royal Highness’s great condescension in making the communi- 
cation; and that His Royal Highness’s letter be entered amongst the 
proceedings of the Council.” 


FREEDOM TO LORD COMBERMERE 


On the 5th September, 1821, the Mayor represented to the Council 
that the Right Hon. Lieutenant-General Lord Combermere intended to 
honour the town with a visit, and thereupon it was resolved unanimously 
to present him with the freedom of the Borough “in testimony of the 
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high sense entertained by this Council of his Lordship’s gallant conduct 
upon a variety of occasions during the late war and also of the eminent 
services rendered by his Lordship as late Governor of the Island of 


Barbadoes.”’ 


PRINCES PARADE 


At the same meeting it was resolved that the Walk on the outside of 
the western boundary wall of the Princes Dock should be called “ The 
Royal Parade” instead of ‘‘ The Princes Parade.’’ This order does not 
appear to have been carried out as the place still bears the old name. 


ASSIZES 


The County town of Lancaster occupies an unique place amongst the 
towns of England. Dukes of Lancaster became Kings of England and 
the Duchy still remains a royal possession. Being the county town it was 
long the centre for the transaction of legal and official business, which included 
the holding of the Assizes there, and its historic Castle played a very pro- 
minent part as a Prison for many years, but the town itself never increased 
to any great extent. The rapid development of Liverpool, Manchester, 
and probably Preston rendered a change of venue for the transaction of 
legal business desirable, and it followed that the holding of Assizes so far 
away from the towns where most of the business originated was a source 
of much unnecessary expense and inconvenience, and as a consequence 
an agitation was set on foot for obtaining a transference of the Assizes to 
Liverpool and Manchester as being the great centres of trade and com- 
mercial industry. This commercial activity naturally carried in its trail 
a large amount of civil litigation, as well as criminal cases, which could 
only be dealt with in the Courts of Assize. The maintenance of the Courts 
at Lancaster entailed a County Rate which the Council considered was 
becoming most heavy, and ought, by every possible means, to be reduced, 
and with a view to effect this economy they, on the 2nd January, 1822, 
requested the Mayor and Magistrates to consider the propriety of applying 
to the proper quarter for an adjournment (which meant removal) of the 
Assizes from Lancaster to Liverpool and Manchester, and, if they thought 
it necessary, to confer with the County Magistrates and the different Com- 
mercial bodies in Liverpool and Manchester upon the subject. On the 
14th January, 1823, a Memorial was approved by the Council and ordered 
to be sent to the Secretary of State, and copies thereof to the Earl of Derby, 
the County and Borough Members, and to all other Members of Parliament 
connected with the County, with a request for their assistance in the matter, 
as also to the Boroughreeve of Manchester, asking for the co-operation of 
the inhabitants of that town in the proposed measure. This Memorial is 
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of so interesting and explanatory a nature that we are constrained to set 
out the full text :— 


“To the Right Honourable Robert Peel His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 


“The Memorial of the Mayor Bailiffs and Burgesses of the Town of 
Liverpool in the County of Lancaster 


“Sheweth, That the County of Lancaster is divided into Six Hundreds, 
Videlicet, Salford, West Derby, Blackburn, Leyland, Amounderness and Lonsdale, 
and that the Assizes are at present held at the Town of Lancaster which is in the 
Hundred of Lonsdale. 


“That it is estimated that the number and amount of the Expenses of the 
Criminal Prosecutions at the Assizes from the Hundreds of Salford and West Derby 
are in a six-fold proportion to those from all the other Hundreds of the County and 
that the number of Causes tried at the Assizes originating in the Hundreds of Salford 
and West Derby is in a four-fold proportion at least to those originating in the other 
Hundreds of the County. 


‘‘ That the amount of the contribution to the County Rate from the Towns of 
Manchester and Liverpool is very large and the requisite attendance at the Assizes 
of Prosecutors and Witnesses at such a distance is not only very expensive, but the 
inconvenience and loss of time occasioned to the Manufacturing and Commercial 
parts of the Community is of a very serious nature. 


““That your Memorialists are induced to believe that if an adjournment of the 
Assizes were to take place to the Towns of Manchester and Liverpool, one tenth 
part at least of the present Expenses incurred in individuals attending the Assizes 
from such Towns as Witnesses, would suffice; and that after making a fair and 
reasonable allowance for Travelling Expenses from other places, a similar pro- 
portionate decrease of Expenditure would follow, exclusively of which there would 
be a very considerable diminution of the other Expenses consequent upon a 
Prosecution or the Trial of a Cause and very great advantages would be derived 
by Prosecutors, Witnesses, Parties and Juries in the saving of loss of time. 


“That your Memorialists conceive that no disadvantages can possibly arise to 
the rest of the Hundreds of the County from such an adjournment inasmuch as no 
alteration will be requisite with regard to the trial of Prisoners and Causes from such 
Hundreds as heretofore at the Town of Lancaster to which they are more nearly 
contiguous. And your Memorialists also conceive that with the present accommo- 
dations in and near the towns of Manchester and Liverpool for the safe custody of 
Prisoners previous to Trial, no very great amount of Expenditure, or at least no 
such Amount will be required to carry the measure of adjournment into execution 
as will not be ultimately most fully reimbursed. 


“That your Memorialists, in addition to their heavy contribution to the County 
Rate, are at a very great expense in the maintenance of a Police Establishment 
and in defraying Extra Expenses of Prosecutions, and they have therefore been 
induced to make the present representation in the expectation that from its import- 
ance, His Majesty’s Ministers will be pleased to take the same into their serious 
consideration, and to adopt such measures as they may deem requisite for having 
the proposed adjournment of the Assizes carried into execution.” 


No reply to this Petition is recorded and the matter seems to have lain 
dormant until January, 1829, when the subject was revived and its con- 
sideration referred to a Committee of the whole Council, who came to the 
conclusion that such removal should only relate to the civil business, and 
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recommended the following resolution for adoption on the 12th January, 
1829 :— 

“‘ The Council having reason to suppose from the general reports at present in 
circulation that it is in contemplation to make an alteration in the Circuits, and 
in the places for holding the Assizes for the purpose of affording great relief and 
saving of expense to parties. —Resolved—That it is the opinion of this Council 
that very great benefit would result to the Inhabitants of this ‘Town and Neigh- 
bourhood by an Adjournment of the Assizes for the Trial of Civil Causes to this 
Town ; and that the Mayor be requested to signify to the Law Commissioners under 
whose consideration this question is understood to be, that ample accommodation 
can now be afforded for the conducting of the same in this Town ; and to solicit 
their earnest and early attention to this subject.” 


This resolution was adopted by the Council and copies were ordered 
to be sent to the Home Secretary (Sir Robert Peel) and to His Majesty’s 
Commissioners then sitting under the existing Law Commission. In 
support of the action of the Council two Memorials “‘ very numerously 
and respectably signed ’’ by the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood 
had been prepared, based upon the resolutions of the Council, and the 
framers of these Memorials requested the Mayor (Nicholas Robinson) to 
present the same to the Home Secretary and to the Commissioners, along 
with the Petition from the Council. The Mayor, accompanied by Alderman 
Thomas Case and Mr. William Wallace Currie, attended in London as a 
deputation for the purpose, and through Mr. Huskisson (Borough Member) 
obtained an interview with Sir Robert Peel on the 30th April, 1829. At 
this interview Sir Robert expressed himself extremely favourable to the 
principle of the proposed arrangement ; that he thought there could be 
only one opinion as to the interests and convenience of so important a 
place as the town of Liverpool and the neighbourhood being entitled to the 
fullest consideration; at the same time he felt it right to say that the 
adoption of any general measure relative to a removal or adjournment of 
the Assizes would, from the various parties and interests to be affected, 
require the most mature deliberation. In conclusion he gave the deputa- 
tion to understand that the Prayer of the Memorial should receive his 
best attention and that he would go to the consideration of it without any 
previous pledge whatever as to the question, and that nothing should be 
determined without giving the Memorialists an opportunity of rebutting 
any objections that might present themselves to a compliance with their 
prayer. 

The desired object was not attained, however, until nearly seven years 
after this date, the Assizes being removed to Liverpool in 1835, but Man- 
chester did not succeed in ranking as an Assize town until 1864. During 
these seven years the only information obtainable as to the progress of 
this matter appears in a resolution of the Council on the 4th September, 
1833. The Mayor (Charles Horsfall) laid a letter before the Council from 
the Hon. George Lamb, requesting to know, for the information of Lord 
Melbourne, Secretary of State, whether in the event of the Assizes being 
transferred to Liverpool the Corporation would be prepared at their own 
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charge to provide convenient Courts for holding such Assizes and suitable 
lodgings and accommodation for the Judges; and also to defray any 
additional costs and charges to which the High Sheriff might be subjected 
In consequence of such transference. 

This was an important element in the transaction, but the Council, 
without pledging itself too far or committing itself to some unknown 
expenditure, resolved— 


“That this Council is anxiously impressed with the great advantages to be 
derived by the inhabitants of this Town from the removal of the Assizes to Liver- 
pool as suggested in the letter from Mr. Lamb, and is most ready to afford to His 
Majesty’s Government all the assistance in its power to carry this object into 
effect. For this purpose the Council readily places the present Courts in Liverpool 
at the service of the Judges and the Bar attending this Circuit and will have pleasure 
in providing suitable accommodation for the Judges, but owing to the litigation 
commenced regarding the right of the Corporation to receive Town Dues, which 
Town Dues comprise nearly one half of the annual income of the Corporate Estate, 
the Council regrets that it is thereby prevented from a sense of justice to the Bond 
and other Creditors of the Corporation Estate from undertaking any greater outlay 
at present.” 


From this point the question seems to have again dropped for a time, 
but in 1834 something must have become known which pointed to an early 
realisation of the hopes of the Council, for in June of that year the Law 
Society memoralized the Council relative to the latter defraying the extra 
expenses of the High Sheriff ‘‘in case the Assizes should be removed to that 
town ”’; and in the following month the Mayor and Town Clerk reported 
that the following August Assizes had already been fixed by the Judges to 
be holden at Lancaster as theretofore, but from information afforded through 
Lord Sandon they believed the Privy Council would determine the matter 
previous to the Assizes in the following March, and that there was every 
probability of their then being held in Liverpool. 

The Select Finance Committee was requested to adopt measures for 
ascertaining the determination of the Privy Council in the matter, to make 
suitable arrangements for the accommodation of the Judges and Sheriff 
and also to carry out the necessary alterations to the Courts in the Sessions 
House. 

In August the Mayor was visited by two of the Judges (Baron Parke 
and Justice Vaughan—members of the Privy Council) who after an inspec- 
tion of the Sessions House and other accommodations there for holding the 
Assizes “‘ if removed to the town,”’ which they considered would probably 
be done in the following March, made certain suggestions as to requisite 
alterations and the Surveyor was instructed to prepare Plans accordingly. 
In October following Plans and Elevations for alterations to the Courts in 
the Sessions House for making a Court Room in the Police Offices and pre- 
mises in High Street in order to afford suitable accommodation for the 
Judges and the Bar “in the event of the Assizes being removed to this 
town,” were approved, and notwithstanding the reiterated doubt as to the 
removal, these Plans were referred to the Select Finance Committee to carry 
out as to them should seem most expedient. They were also fully 
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authorised and empowered to procure proper accommodation for the 
lodging of the Judges in such situation as might be deemed most eligible. 
Following this, Mr. Samuel Sandbach (Mayor in 1831) offered his house in 
St. Anne Street for Judges Lodgings at a rental which was afterwards fixed 
by Mr. Samuel Rowlands at 200 guineas per annum. 

It is strange that though the arrangements were satisfactorily concluded 
neither the precise date of the transfer nor any official notice or report thereof 
is recorded in the Council minutes, but on the 7th October, 1835, a letter from 
the Undersheriffs (Rawsthorne and Wilson, of Preston) expressing their 
acknowledgments of the exertions made by the Mayor and Common Council 
in the arrangements for the late Assizes, was read. The first Assize was 
held in Liverpool on the 7th August, 1835, before Baron Abinger and Sir 
N. T. Tindal, attended by Thomas Clifton, Esq., the High Sheriff, and for 
the first time in its history Liverpool beheld the gorgeous pomp displayed 
by H.M. Judges, with the usual retinue of uniformed Heralds and Javelin- 
men supporting the majesty of the law. 

The County official business is now, as it always has been, transacted 
at Preston, so that after the removal of the Assize Courts, Lancaster as a 
business centre became deserted, glorying only in its historical past and 
enjoying the rural surroundings denied to the greater Cities by the adaman- 
tine exigencies of trade. 

In connection with this matter it may be here mentioned that the free 
Burgesses of Liverpool preferred a claim to exemption from serving on Juries 
at the Assizes and Quarter Sessions and the Council on the 4th February, 
1829, after taking the opinion of the Solicitor-General, the Recorder, and 
Mr. Raincock (Counsel), gave instructions for the requisite proceedings to 
be taken for establishing the claims of the Burgesses. What the result of 
this procedure was is not recorded, but it cost the town £470 to make the 
attempt to obtain this relief, such sum being expended in a Special Retainer 
to the Attorney-General, the Recorder’s retainer and expenses, fees to 
Counsel, and the expenses of the Town Clerk and Mr. Okill with the Charters 
for production in London. 


FREEDOM TO JOHN BAINES 


In recognition of an act of bravery, the Council, on the 3rd April, 1822, 
unanimously resolved to grant the freedom of the Borough to one John 
Baines ‘“‘in testimony of the sense entertained by this Council of the 
humanity and courage displayed by him in rescuing from drowning a person 
of the name of Matthew Gerard, who had accidentally fallen into the River 
from the Royal Parade on the west side of the Princes Dock.”’ This accident 
forced upon the attention of the Council the danger to the public from the 
unprotected state of the river wall, then a popular promenade, so that at 
the same meeting a resolution was passed with a view to the prevention of 
such accidents in future, to erect a wall guard not less than 3 feet in height ; 
and, further, to provide for succour in similar cases, it was also resolved that 
the Dock Committee should consider and report upon a Plan for providing 
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the necessary Apparatus, and appointing Receiving Houses for carrying 
into effect a humane establishment for rendering prompt assistance to 
persons in danger of drowning and for means of restoring suspended anima- 
tion, the Treasurer being authorised to pay £50 per annum for the purpose 
of such an Establishment. This, no doubt, was the origin of the Receiving 


House which exists in that locality to-day and has done so much good work 
in that direction. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND 


Ireland was at this time in a greatly disturbed state politically, finan- 
cially, and socially. After a most enthusiastic reception of the King on 
his visit in August of the previous year, a reaction set in. Parliament became 
very divided on Irish affairs, and in the early part of 1822 the state of Ireland 
assumed daily more perplexing and alarming conditions. Revolutionary 
feelings, aggravated by famine, agitated the populace. The potato crop, 
always a doubtful entity, was almost a total failure, leaving those dependent 
upon it totally destitute. The cry of distress from the poor Irish was 
responded to by England in a most generous spirit, large sums of money 
(exceeding 3 quarters of a million) being raised for their relief. Towards 
this fund the Council on the 16th May, 1822, contributed £300 and thanked 
the Mayor (Richard Bullen) for calling them together for that purpose. 


FREEDOM TO DUKE OF ATHOLL 


In this year (1822) the Duke of Atholl visited the town and the freedom 
was conferred upon him on that occasion. 


MERSEY NAVIGATION 


Grave fears were revived about this period that the River Mersey 
would suffer in its navigation by impediments being thrown out into the 
stream so as to obstruct the natural flow of the tides and thereby cause 
banks of sand or other material to be formed which would be fatal to the 
navigation of the river by ships of the large tonnage then frequenting the 
port. An object-lesson had been provided by the silting up of the Dee, 
and the Council realising the great importance of preserving their hitherto 
fine river, so vital to the interests of the port, engaged the services of three 
eminent Engineers (Messrs. Whidley, Chapman, and Rennie) to make a 
thorough survey of the river and report their opinions as to the best means 
to be adopted for the preservation of its navigation, &c. These gentlemen 
submitted two Reports dated 25th May, 1822, the first of which is in every 
way a scientific one and deals in an exhaustive manner with the condition 
and treatment of the upper reaches of the river as being the part that had 
the greatest influence upon the depth of water, or otherwise, to be obtained 
in the estuary. Such parts of this lengthy Report as appear to be of 
most interest we propose to epitomise to shew by the opinions of these 
Engineers that the fears of the Council were not groundless. 
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They state that if the encroachments on the tideway of this important 
estuary were continued in the same ratio as hitherto, they would ultimately 
and at a period not far distant, terminate in the great deterioration of the 
harbour and of the prosperity of the town and the surrounding country 
depending upon it. 

After dealing generally with the theoretical and practical principles 
involved in protecting tidal rivers from injury caused to the free flow of 
water by projections into the stream and the absence of receptacles for back- 
water, thus diminishing the velocity of the tideway by allowing time for 
the accumulation of alluvial matter to form banks and shoals, the Engineers 
proceed to point out certain precautions to be observed with regard to the 
erection of Piers and other obstructions to the tidal waters, observing that 
a number of Harbours had been ruined in this Kingdom for want of preserv- 
ing backwater and that no time should be lost in obtaining powers to have 
the complete conservatorship or control of all the waters in the river Mersey 
and all its branches. They express the opinion that there can be little or 
no difficulty in obtaining these legal powers, “‘ for all the leading interests 
of the Country are combined in the necessity of maintaining and improving 
the navigation of the Port of Liverpool, and none more so than those of the 
adjacent Landholders, the value of whose estates must necessarily rise 
and fall with the population and prosperity of this great commercial Em- 
porium,” &c. Thesecond Report deals with the erection of ‘‘ Wharf Walls,” 
both at the north and south ends of the docks, Pluckington’s Bank, Wallasey 
Leasowe, Tranmere Pool, &c., &c. A suggestion is made for an alteration 
in the erection of the Wharf Wall at the south end of the Docks, and that 
a like wall should be erected at the north end of the Docks in such a way as 
to provide protection for the Steam Packets from all winds, but that no 
projecting point should be made to interrupt the regular course of the tides. 
The next item is rather an interesting one, as it relates to, and states the 
reasons for, the formation of the famous Pluckington Bank at the south end 
of the present Landing Stage, an obstruction that has cost the Dock rate- 
payers of Liverpool many thousands of pounds and has defied all attempts 
at removal. The Report states that there is nothing new in such formations. 
That the bank “is formed on the principle of every Bar at the entrance of 
all harbours in the world. Rivers bring down from the country a quantity 
of alluvial matter and when it is on the point of entering the sea, it falls on 
a body of water that is either still or taking another direction so that the 
current of the river strikes another body of water at right angles, and as it 
has not the power to force such a body out of its course, it must produce 
eddies and cause the alluvial matter in the river water to fall to the bottom 
by which the Bar is formed, and in this way Pluckington’s Bank has been 
formed.” A contributory cause for the formation of this bank was through 
the great body of water at times let out of the docks taking with it a large 
quantity of mud, which being carried against the river tide was by that tide 
stopped in its progress and deposited on the bank, and it was therefore 
recommended that the docks should never in future be cleared of the mud 
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in that way, but that it should be taken from the docks in Barges and depo- 
sited in the river at the north end of the docks on the outgoing tide, this, 
in the opinion of the Engineers, being the only means that could be adopted 
for keeping down Pluckington’s Bank without dredging. It must be recol- 
lected that the north end of the docks at this time would be about the present 
Waterloo Dock. 

In dealing with the Wallasey Leasowe this important clause appears : 
“We are of opinion that there is no immediate danger to be apprehended 
from the present state of the shore at Wallasey Leasowes and we think it 
will be quite time enough to embank out the sea at that place when danger 
is more apparent, which may not -be for many years to come, for altho’ it 
has been stated to us that the sea is increasing upon the shores at that place, 
it may in time recede, and we cannot advise the Corporation of Liverpool 
to go to any expense on that account, but to let it remain as it is; but we 
strongly recommend that no gravel should be removed from this shore in 
future.” In accordance with this advice the Council acted and so matters 
rested until 1828, to which year we refer our readers for further information 
on this particular subject. : 

The Report concludes with a reference to certain enclosures then in 
course of construction at Tranmere Pool, and recommends that they should 
be stopped, as they would prevent the ebb and flow of the tide, &c. Atten- 
tion was called to the fact that there was a Dam thrown across the Pool to 
form the Road a little above the intended enclosures which prevented the 
tide flowing into the upper part of the Pool or ebbing out of it, thus im- 
prisoning a large body of water which ought to form part of the general 
scour, and the removal of this Dam was therefore recommended, and an Arch 
thrown across the waterway in its stead, so that the tides might flow into and 
out of the Pool without obstruction. This suggestion was no doubt carried 
out, as the existence of a long roadway carried on arches at this place as a 
means of communication between the ferry and the main land will be within 
the recollection of many. 

It may not be out of place to state here that Mr. John Rennie, one of 
the Engineers mentioned in the Reports above alluded to, was a man of 
great note in his day, and of very high standing in his profession, especially 
with regard to Harbour works, his services in that branch being requisitioned 
all over the country. He was also especially noted as a designer and builder 
of Bridges, structures which in his time assumed, by his genius, a new and 
improved style architecturally, while the mode of construction as well as 
the material used took quite a different form from that in vogue before his 
advent. Amongst his many works may be mentioned the Waterloo Bridge 
over the Thames, completed in 1817, and the Southwark Bridge completed 
in 181g. 


FREEDOMS 


A rather novel presentation of the freedom was voted on the and 
October, 1822, to William Pitt Canning and Charles John Canning, Esquires, 
sons of the Right Hon. George Canning, and also to Henry Ireland Gascoyne 
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and Charles Roberts Gascoyne, Esquires, sons of General Gascoyne, - in 
testimony of the sense entertained by this Council of the important services 
rendered by Mr. Canning and General Gascoyne as representatives of the 
Borough upon various occasions.” 


CORPORATION ESTATE PLANS 


In December, 1822, Mr. Charles Okill, as the result of much earnest 
labour, presented a Plan of the Corporate Estate to the Corporation. This 
Plan consisted of a series of Maps contained in a large bound volume, 
shewing in detail the various properties owned by the Corporation and 
let on Lease, and was accompanied by a copious index containing the 
particulars of each. The value of this production of Mr. Okill’s genius 
can only be realised by those whose duty it is to attend to the Estate business 
of the Corporation, and there can be no question that this work has saved 
the town many thousands of pounds by thus having a complete catalogue 
of the various properties in such a form as to reduce to a minimum the 
possibility of losing sight of any one of them. Too much cannot be said 
of Mr. Okill—a man who practically devoted his life and spent his best 
energies in the interests of the Corporation, and who, by his archeological 
researches, conducted with a tenacity and perseverance aided by a natural 
aptitude for the work, has added immensely to the otherwise meagre know- 
ledge we possessed of the origin, history, and development of our good 
old town. By his unfortunate demise before the pet scheme of his life 
was accomplished, Liverpool lost one who was in every way competent to 
provide an authentic and elaborate history, not only of the town itself, 
but of the whole County, such as may never now be accomplished. The 
Plan now presented by Mr. Okill—probably prepared by him in 1820 to 
enable him to make his report of that year—has long since become obsolete, 
but is a valuable record of the division and state of the Corporate lands 
at that time and, of course, formed the basis of the plans now in use. 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH 


The Church of St. Michael (Pitt Street) was at this time in course of 
erection under the direction of certain Commissioners appointed for the 
purpose. A sum of {£34,500 had already been expended on the building, 
being the whole of the money the Commissioners were empowered by the 
Act to raise, and the further sum of £10,000 being requisite to finish the 
same, they approached the Council, through the Parish Authorities, with a 
view to their undertaking the completion of the Church, “ with the ample 
funds at their command, which the Commissioners are led to believe will 
be an agreeable appropriation of the Corporate property to a large pro- 
portion, if not to all the Burgesses,’”’ &c. Certain conditions were attached 
to this proposal, and a resolution passed at a special Vestry meeting was 
laid before the Council on the 5th February, 1823, when they resolved 
that with a view of accomplishing so desirable an object as the completion 
of the Church they would take the Church and Grounds, finish the Church 
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and keep it in repair upon such terms and conditions relative to the expenses 
of the Act of Parliament, the seats and graves, &c., as might be mutually 
agreed upon between the Select Vestry and the Select Finance Committee. 
This arrangement was sanctioned by an Act of Parliament, and the Church 
duly finished and thus became one of the Corporation Churches. 


FRAUDS ON DOCK ESTATE 


The Corporation, as Trustees of the Docks, had had for some time 
past a large amount of work on hand in connection with the formation of 
the Princes Dock and other works entailing a large amount of manual 
labour and the use of immense quantities of materials. Rumours having 
been circulated that irregularities were occurring in connection with these 
works of a fraudulent nature, the Audit Commissioners appointed under 
the Dock Acts were requested to investigate the matter and report thereon. 
This they did and presented an exhaustive report dated 28th December, 
1822, to the Dock Trustees on the 14th January, 1823, wherein they detailed 
with great minuteness the result of their audit so far as they had gone, 
their investigations having been directed more particularly to the Law 
Expenses, Lead and Iron Accounts, and the manner in which Stone and 
Limestone had been provided. 

The law charges which had been incurred by Mr. Thomas Foster, 
the Dock Solicitor, and payable to him as such, they considered to be 
excessive. The sum paid on this head, covering a period of ten years, 
was stated to be £6,950. The charges for Lead and Iron were found to be 
much in excess of the current market prices. The amount paid for ironwork 
during the last six years had been upwards of £40,000. Stone formed a very 
important item in the expenditure and the lax method adopted in measuring 
the blocks led to serious irregularities and mistakes, chiefly to the detriment 
of the Dock Estate. 

The total sum paid for stone since entering into the Contract in 
September, 1815, amounted to very nearly £200,000. The shortage in the 
delivery of limestone was so unsatisfactory that the great difference between 
the registered tonnage of the vessels bringing the stone and the quantity 
charged to the Dock Estate was conspicuous, considerably more stone being 
paid for than the vessels could possibly have carried, and the Commissioners 
were therefore compelled to come to the conclusion either that a great mistake 
had been committed in taking the account of the number of tubs in which it 
was measured, or that a fraud had in some way been practised on the Trustees 

This report certainly placed the matter in a very damaging light, 
necessitating a strict enquiry into all the circumstances. To this end a 
Committee was appointed on the 13th February, reporting the result of 
their investigations to the Trustees on the 2nd July following. This Report, 
which considerably modifies the views taken by the Commissioners, states 
that with regard to the Law Charges the Committee was informed that they 
were usual ones, and the explanation given by the Dock Solicitor was 
satisfactory. The Bill was, however, to be submitted to the scrutiny of 
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William Cross, Esq., Deputy Prothonotary of the County of Lancaster, 
and any errors or overcharges were to be rectified. With regard to the 
Lead, the party supplying it admitted that the Bills in a variety of instances 
had been erroneously and improperly made out, but the errors had been 
corrected and the amount overcharged would be refunded. As to the Iron 
the Committee did not think that the prices charged had in any important 
degree exceeded the trade prices. With regard to the Limestone it was 
clearly manifest that very gross frauds had been practised upon the Dock 
Trustees, not only as to the quantity charged for, but also in some instances 
the short payments made for dock dues. The Committee earnestly 
recommended the recovery if practicable of the amount overpaid and the 
adoption of proceedings against all the offenders for false entries made at the 
Dock Office, upon which the dues had been paid. Finally, the Committee 
was of opinion that the quantity of stone paid for by the Dock Trustees had 
been received, but suggested a more efficient system of checking and con- 
trolling the management of the Dock Estate. 

The management of the Dock Estate would thus appear to have been 
in a deplorable condition at this time, and the Council immediately passed a 
resolution forming themselves into a Committee of the whole body for the 
purpose of taking into consideration and reporting upon any alteration 
which might appear requisite in the system of management of the concerns 
of the Corporation Estate; and, on the 30th July, 1823, it was resolved 
that the Dock Trustees should request the Dock Committee to direct the 
adoption of proceedings for the recovery of the amount overpaid for Lime- 
stone, and also for the amount of the dock duties on the tons short entered. 

These alleged frauds created a great sensation at the time, but it is 
curious to note how the charges dwindled away, and finally vanished into 
thin air. The prosecutions ordered to be taken were afterwards by resolution 
abandoned without any reason being assigned for that course. The Protho- 
notary’s Report on the law expenses was submitted on the 4th January, 1824, 
giving his opinion (in conjunction with that of Mr. Robert Dennett, an 
eminent London Solicitor) that so far from the Bill being excessive as stated 
by the Commissioners, an addition of £18. ros. 8d. should be made thereto, 
which addition they stated the Dock Solicitor was fairly and justly entitled 
to, and the Council thereupon resolved that that sum be paid to the Dock 
Solicitor and 12 guineas to Mr. Cross and Mr. Dennett for their trouble and 
attendances in the matter. 

In consequence of this investigation into the Dock affairs, and as a result 
of that enquiry, and the Report of the Commissioners, the Act of 6th George 
IV. was applied for and obtained in 1824. This Act altered the constitution 
of the Dock Committee, and the 16th Section repealed all the powers of the 
Commissioners except that of looking at the accounts and comparing them 
with the vouchers. 


HURRICANE 


_ Between the 3rd and 5th December, 1822, a terrific hurricane visited 
Liverpool, which caused much damage to the town by demolishing a large 
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number of the houses and inflicting other serious losses. Jerry-building was 
not an unknown “ science” at this time, as the buildings were apparently 
of so flimsy a construction as to be unable to withstand wintry blasts of 
unusual severity. The destruction caused by the gale had the effect of 
inducing the Grand Jury at Quarter Sessions to issue a presentment relative 
to the dreadful effects of the storm in consequence of the modern insecure 
mode of building, and suggesting some legislative enactment to prevent a 
recurrence ofsuch accidents. This presentment was laid before the Council 
on the 5th February, 1823, but no action was taken at the time. In 
November, 1824, the Grand Jury called the attention of the Magistrates 
to the presentment which, they reminded the Council, prayed that steps 
might be immediately taken to procure a legislative enactment for the 
appointment of a proper officer carefully to survey every building thereafter 
to be erected and in case of insecurity to cause the danger to be removed. 
The Grand Jury earnestly requested the attention of the Magistrates to this 
most important presentment, the necessity of which they dreaded would be 
again speedily shewn, as that period approached at which during three years 
past most awful calamities had occurred. The necessity for authoritative or 
official control over the building operations carried on in the town is here 
clearly shewn, and the appointment of a Building Surveyor became indispen- 
sable, not only that the construction of new buildings might be properly 
supervised, but also that existing structures should be kept in repair, so 
that accidents and damage by storm or other causes might be reasonably 
and properly guarded against for the safety of the public. At the present 
day this forms an important branch of the public service. 


TOWN HALL ORGAN 


On the 2nd July, 1823, an application was made for the use of the 
Town Hall Rooms for the purpose of giving a Ball in aid of the public 
Charities. The application was granted, the Hall to be lighted at the expense 
of the Corporation, and the Organ removed under the directions of the 
Builder and Surveyor. It does not appear that any charge was made by the 
Corporation for the use of these rooms on such an occasion, and the saving 
thereby effected, coupled with the cost of lighting (which usually amounted 
to over £50), together with the expense of removing the Organ, would form 
a considerable contribution, in kind, to the funds of the Charities. 

An Organ is a prominent and indeed essential feature in most Town 
Halls, but Liverpool’s Town Hall is without one, and few people know that 
it ever possessed this “‘ King of Instruments.” The reason of its being 
without one at present is simple. Being the fortunate possessors of such a 
magnificent Building as St. Georges Hall, the Corporation’s grand Municipal 
instrument is more appropriately and usefully located there. The Town 
Hall Organ above referred to was that formerly used in St. George’s Church, 
and was the only one ever placed in our Civic Mansion. Its presence there is 
thus explained. In January, 1822, in compliance with a resolution of the 
Committee appointed to procure a new Organ for St. George’s Church, 
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the Council instructed the Surveyor to cause the old instrument to be erected, 
with the Mayor’s permission, in the Ball Room at the Town Hall. This was 
done, and it apparently remained there for some 18 months, but whether the 
instrument after its removal for the purposes of this Ball was ever restored 
to its position in the Town Hall, or what became of it, is a moot point. One 
thing seems very clear, that this Organ could not have been a very large 
instrument, or its removal from one place and setting up in another would 
not have been so readily undertaken at intervals so short as here appears. 
The Church Authorities, while negotiating for a new Organ, appear to have 
parted with the old one too soon, for it may be assumed they were without 
this essential aid to musical service between January, 1822, and July, 1825, 
when the Select Finance Committee was authorised to hire an Organ until 
the Church should be considered in a suitable state for the reception of the 
new one. 


FREEDOM TO WILLIAM HUSKISSON 


The Right Honourable William Huskisson, one of our Representatives 
in Parliament (1823—1830) was by an unanimous resolution of the Council 
on the 6th August, 1823 (he had been elected a Member in the previous 
February), added to the list of Liverpool’s Honorary Freemen. This should 
be remembered when the events of 1830 are recorded. 


INTEREST ON BOND DEBT 


The interest payable on Corporation Bonds up to this time had been 
at the rate of 5 per cent., but at this meeting public notice was ordered to be 
given that the interest on the whole of the Corporation Bond Debt would be 
reduced to 4 per cent.,except on moneys lent to the Corporation by the 
public charities. Surely this is a strong point in favour of the progress of 
Liverpool! Money was becoming more plentiful and consequently cheaper. 


OLD DOCK 


The Council had now to face the serious question of filling up the old 
Dock and utilising the site for other purposes. An Act of Parliament had 
been obtained (51 Geo. III.) authorising the work, but the Council had not 
yet quite made up its mind as to what should be done with the site. To 
obtain the opinion of the commercial community on the subject, the Select 
Finance Committee was, on the 5th November, 1823, requested to take the 
sense of the associated mercantile bodies of the town as to the propriety of 
carrying into execution the powers of the Act relative to filling up the Dock 
and the appropriation of the same to the purposes in that Act mentioned, 
or as to the adoption of any other plan of appropriation which might be 
considered more conducive to the trading interests of the town. On the 
20th the Committee received deputations from the various mercantile bodies 
with the result that the West India, the East India, and the Shipowners’ 
Associations disapproved of filling up any part of the Dock until dock 
space of equal extent and convenience Was provided. The Portugal and 
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Brazil Association and the Corn Exchange Committee disapproved altogether 
of filling up the Dock. The American Chamber of Commerce and the Salt 
Association approved of a street from Pool Lane to Mersey Street, but the 
Underwriters did not offer any opinion. On submittingthese diverse opinions 
to the Council on the 7th January, 1824, it was resolved to form the street 
from Pool Lane to Mersey Street as soon as practicable after the completion 
of the Georges Dock, but there matters rested until the 14th February, 1826, 
when the Dock Committee expressed an opinion that the site of the Old 
Dock could not be appropriated to any use more conducive to the comfort 
and convenience of the Merchants and other inhabitants of the town than 
for the erection of a Custom House, Excise, and other public offices agreeably 
to a plan then produced. The Council, on the 5th April, coincided with this 
opinion, and referred the matter to the consideration of the Select Finance 
Committee, the result of which we will see at the end of the year 1826, 
when dealing with the question of the new Custom House. 


FOOTPADS 

For some years the outskirts of Liverpool had the unenvious notoriety 
of being infested with highwaymen, footpads, and such-like desperate 
characters, who went about either in groups or single-handed to molest 
and rob foot-passengers, stop coaches or horsemen, nothing was too great 
or too small for their unscrupulous practices. Many writers of the period 
have recorded instances of this lawlessness so characteristic of the time, 
and not confined to Liverpool alone. To such an extent was this evil 
prevalent, that the roads leading out of Liverpool were not safe to travel 
along after nightfall, without being fully armed. The ordinary Police 
arrangements did not extend so far afield as to provide the necessary 
protection in outlying districts, and consequently stratagem had to be 
especially resorted to from time to time to effect the capture of these 
marauders, even transportation, or the death penalty on conviction, being 
insufficient to deter them from their nefarious practices. An instance 
illustrating this lamentable state of affairs occurred in 1824, and as it was 
brought before the Council we will mention it to shew the action taken to 
encourage the detection and conviction of these miscreants. 

On the 7th July the Council reverted to recent footpad robberies that 
had been committed in the neighbourhood of the town by two men, James 
Gallagher and Hugh O’Neill, and to the conduct of Thomas Tinley, one of 
the parties robbed, and by whose exertions the offenders were discovered. 
It was resolved that the reward of £50 offered by Mr. Tinley upon that 
occasion be defrayed by the Corporation, and distributed under the direction 
of the Mayor and Magistrates ; and that the extra expenses of the prosecu- 
tions for the said robberies upon which commitments had been signed by the 
Mayor be also defrayed out of the Corporate funds. 


LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY 
On the 2nd June, 1824, we have the first mention of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway. On that date a Memorial from the Subscribers 
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to the projected Rail Road was presented to the Council soliciting their 
support to the undertaking. The Council, exercising due caution in so novel 
a proposition, requested the Mayor (Chas. Lawrence, Esq.) to communicate to 
Mr. Moss, the Chairman, by whom the Memorial was signed, that when the 
measures were more matured the Council would be disposed to receive the 
Plans and give the same and the general subject due consideration. 


On the 5th January, 1825, a further Memorial was presented to the 
Council soliciting assent to the Rail Road passing through the Corporation 
property, and asking the Corporation to support the undertaking by 
Petitions to both Houses of Parliament. The Memorial, together with a 
proposed Bill, which was laid before the Council on the znd March following, 
were referred to the Select Finance Committee for the purpose of taking into 
consideration how far the same might in their opinion affect the general 
rights and interests of the Corporation and the town, with authority to 
present any Petition they might think proper against the same, it being 
expressly understood that the Bill be opposed unless a clause be introduced 
against the admission of any steam engine, stationary or locomotive, into 
the town. 


The Council evidently made a strong point of the exclusion of steam 
engines from the town, in which they were successful, for it will be remembered 
that not until the late sixties was the privilege of Engines entering Lime 
Street Station accorded the Company, the Carriages prior to that time 
having to be detached from the Engines at Edge Hill and drawn between 
that Station and Lime Street by means of an endlessrope. The Council even 
went further by insisting that a clause should be introduced into the Bill 
requiring the Railway to be carried under the Liverpool and Preston 
(Prescot ?) Turnpike Road, and the Town Clerk was, on the 4th January, 
1826, authorised to give the assent of the Corporation (without committing 
themselves to the general provisions) to carrying the railroad in a tunnel 
through Liverpool, provided the Company undertook to introduce a clause 
in their Bill binding themselves to construct the tunnel to the entire satis- 
faction of the Corporation. What a change has since taken place with 
respect to these two features of the scheme. Engines are now allowed to 
enter the Town, and the Tunnel has for the most part been opened out 
at immense cost to the Company, whereas had the concession for the latter 
been made in the first instance, before houses were erected over it, an immense 
saving in the cost of construction would have been the result. 


This contemplated Railway was an experimental undertaking, the 
ultimate advantages of which could not possibly have been foreseen by its 
enterprising and enthusiastic promoters. Steam power for all and every 
purpose was yet in its early infancy, and it may be said with truth that in 
no branch of its application did it assert itself so prominently or effectively 
as in land traction. Rail, or Tram roads, at first made of smooth timber 
afterwards of iron plates, had been in use for very many years, in various 
parts of the country, by which contrivance, it is said, one horse could easily 
draw as much as ten on an ordinary road. It was not until close upon the 
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termination of the reign of George III. that the feasibility of putting Steam 
Engines on iron railroads obtained a semblance of practicability. So far 
back as 1758 Watt entertained the idea of placing engines on these roads, 
and in 1770 an attempt was made in Paris to accomplish this object for 
which an engine was actually constructed, but it proved a failure. In 
1802 an engine was exhibited running along the streets of London, and 
another, in 1805, was worked on a tram road in Merthyr Tydvil, drawing 
ten tons of iron at the rate of five miles an hour. In 181rz an engine was 
in use near Leeds capable of drawing 100 tons on a level road at the rate 
of 34 miles an hour, but could go at the rate of ten miles an hour when 
lightly loaded. These instances will serve to shew the progress being made 
in this direction. 


For a long time the fallacy prevailed that engines could not be run 
on smooth rails with smooth wheels, and consequently many were made 
with cog-wheels to grip corresponding indentations in the rails. Although 
it had been demonstrated that such a thing as running on a smooth surface 
was possible, it took many years to convince the engineers of the period 
of its practicability. A further peculiarity in the first construction of 
railways was the predominant opinion that they must be cdnstructed in a 
straight line, and hence we find the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
without a curve. The few railways existing prior to this time were used 
exclusively for goods traffic, human beings not caring to trust themselves 
to a mechanical invention as yet untried, but which nevertheless was 
destined to produce the most extraordinary revolution in social life the 
world has ever known. The railway under notice was the first that contem- 
plated the conveyance of passengers, but even that was regarded as a 
subsidiary traffic, the main reliance being placed upon the transport of 
raw cotton, manufactured goods, coals and cattle, &c., &c. 


Having noticed the initial attitude taken by the Corporation in this 
great matter, we will leave to a later date a reference to the opening of the 
line in 1830. 


CORPORATION CONTRACTS 


For some time prior to 1824 public works, such as repairs to property, 
paving and flagging of streets, sewering, &c., were executed by the Corpora- 
tion, who had their own timber yards, brick-kilns, &c., for that purpose, 
but the work had by that date so increased that it was found expedient, 
and the Council on the 7th July in that year resolved, to adopt the same 
course as that pursued by the Government and other public bodies, namely, 
to let out the work by open contract whenever practicable, or, when not so, 
by private agreement. The practice of paying weekly bills for labour, 
cartage, &c., was to cease, but in the case of small repairs, &c., the tradesmen 
were to render their accounts on the completion of the work for immediate 
payment, the Corporation to have the advantage of the usual discount for 
prompt cash. 
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JESSE HARTLEY 


On the 6th October, 1824, Mr. Jesse Hartley was appointed Surveyor 
to the Trustees of the Docks in place of Mr. John Foster who had resigned 
that position, but the consideration of his salary was postponed until he 
had been in the service of the Trustees for 12 months. The postponement 
of the question of salary would imply a doubt on the part of the Council as to 
Mr. Hartley’s capabilities for the work he was required to do. Considering 
the magnitude and importance of that work—for Liverpool was engaged in 
erecting the finest line of docks in the world—and the vast amount at stake 
in the proper construction of those docks, and dock or river walls, it seems 
hardly likely that the Council would select any individual for such a position, 
even for twelve months, unless he bore a fitting reputation as to his com- 
petency to undertake this peculiar form of building. The Dock Trustees 
were fortunate in securing such an Engineer as Mr. Hartley proved to be, 
and the excellent granite walls built along the river front, even now known 
as “‘ Hartley’s walls,” stand as a lasting memorial to one who is reputed 
to have been as hard and rough as themselves. He carried on the work for 
36 years, dying in 1860. His marble bust, as also that of his son, are now 
in the Town Hall. 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 


Amongst the educational institutions established in Liverpool the 
Mechanics’ Institute (or Institution as it is now called) holds a high position, 
and has proved itself extremely beneficial to many who have had the good 
fortune to avail themselves of, and profit by the advantages it offered, its 
declared trusts being the diffusion of scientific, literary, and useful know- 
ledge amongst the inhabitants of the Borough, and especially in connection 
with Mechanics and the working classes. The initial steps for founding 
this Institution were taken in 1825, when a public meeting was held in the 
Music Hall, and a resolution passed requesting a contribution from the 
Corporation. This application was considered by the Council on the 3rd 
August, when Alderman Case moved that £500 be paid to the Committee 
of the Mechanics’ Institute. The motion was seconded by Dr. Gerard, but 
on being put to the vote it was negatived. 

This refusal to contribute was, however, compensated for at a later date 
and in a peculiar way. In 1834 the Promoters entered into a Contract 
with the Corporation for the purchase of a piece of land in Mount Street 
for £2,191, but did not pay any portion of that amount. Continuing their 
endeavours to obtain the necessary funds, by 1837 a sum of £7,197. 18s. 2d. 
was raised by public subscription, and a building had been erected at a cost 
of about £12,000, including fittings, &c., and the Building Committee, having 
now something tangible to shew, memorialized the Council in February, 
1837, for a free grant of the land they had previously contracted to purchase 
in Mount Street, on the plea that the Institution would be of great service 
and benefit to the inhabitants at large. The Council at once consented to 
give the land, with the sanction of Parliament, under certain conditions and 
regulations, having for their object a voice in the government of the 
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Institution, and a Grant was accordingly passed under the Common Seal 
and issued on the 6th December, 1837. Thus they got a very much larger 
contribution, in kind, than was proposed to be given in money. It may be 
mentioned that by the liberality of Mr. Alfred Holt, a valuable block of 
property, known as Sandon Terrace, Upper Duke Street, once the residences 
of some of the mercantile magnates of Liverpool, has lately been given to the 
Institution, which provides a means of considerably enlarging and improving 
the original structure. 


STREET OBSTRUCTIONS 


On the 3rd August, 1825, the Mayor (Jonathan Blundell Hollinshead, 
Esq.) represented to the Council that a very great nuisance had been created 
for some time at the bottom of Church Street by Mr. Kind, the proprietor 
of the Museum there, permitting music to be played, whereby great crowds 
of persons were continually collected and the passage of the streets greatly 
obstructed. The Town Clerk was instructed to take legal proceedings 
to compel Mr. Kind to abate the nuisance. 

When it is mentioned that Church Street was at this time only about 
50 feet wide the extent of the inconvenience caused by this obstruction 
will be realised. This street is now 70 feet in width. 


ST. JAMES’ CEMETERY 


The old Quarry at the top of Upper Duke Street, behind St. James’ 
Mount, before referred to as the Mount Quarry, had been for many years 
a fruitful source of supply for stone used in the erection of many of Liver- 
pool’s public buildings, but, having run its course, and becoming neglected 
and unsightly, it was proposed to convert it into a Cemetery in connection 
with the Church of England. The proposition was made by the Rev. 
Jonathan Brooks, who approached the Council on the 7th September, 1825, 
by letter, with a view of purchasing the site for this purpose. After 
negotiations, a sale was effected to Trustees, or a Joint Stock Company, 
formed for carrying out the scheme. The consecration took place in 
January, 1829, and the first interment on the 11th June following. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS 


By this time Liverpool began to feel the return of a commercial 
prosperity that had from various causes received a check. The distressing 
wars had come to an end, and a lasting peace appeared likely to follow. 
For some 30 or 40 years comparatively little had been done by the Corpora- 
tion for the improvement of the town, although large sums of money were 
necessarily expended on the docks. The brighter outlook now in perspective 
suggested to the Corporation the propriety or expediency of obtaining an 
Act of Parliament for enabling them to carry out certain much needed 
street improvements, &c., which are detailed in a resolution passed on the 
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2nd November, 1825, and gives a very lucid idea of the narrowness of some 
of the principal thoroughfares at that time. The resolution 1s as follows :— 

“That it is the Opinion of this Council that application should be made 

in the next Session of Parliament for an Act for opening and widening Lord Street, 

Castle Ditch, John Street, New John Street, Marshall Street, Love Lane, Trafford’s 

Lane, Pool Lane and Lancelot’s Hey and also for opening and widening James’s 

Street or converting the same into a Road for Foot Passengers only, and making in 

lieu thereof a New Street from Preesons Row to Strand Street, and also for widen- 

ing Leece’s Street and the top of Bold Street and improving the Cemetery of Saint 

Luke’s Church, and also for widening and improving the entrances into the town 

from London Road down Shaw’s Brow and Saint John’s Lane, and also the entrance 

from Lancaster along Scotland Road, and also for widening and improving the 
communication between Byrom Street and Dale Street.” 

The Act (7 Geo. IV. chap. 57) was subsequently obtained, and, in 
addition to street improvements, included powers for the prevention of 
nuisances and annoyances in the streets, and for the establishment of a Fire 
Police. 

Some of the street names mentioned in this resolution may not be 
known to many of our readers, and, consequently, it will be difficult to fix 
the locality of the streets. It may be well therefore to explain that Castle 
Ditch was a narrow semi-circular street which ran from Harrington Street 
to Cable Street, blocking up the western end of Lord Street. John Street 
was the present North John Street, as far southwards as Harrington Street, 
and New john Street was its continuation to Lord Street. Marshall Street 
was a short street made in continuation of New John Street cut through from 
Lord Street to Cable Street, and Love Lane and Traffords Lane continued 
the thoroughfare down to Canning Place, the last three mentioned streets 
now constitute South John Street. One important improvement effected 
under this Act was the widening of Lord Street to four times its then width 
at a cost of some £170,000, and this item alone suggests the enormous 
sum of money that would be required for effecting the improvements 
authorised by this Act if they had been carried out in their entirety. 


REPORTERS AT COUNCIL MEETINGS 


On the 7th December, 1825, a letter from Mr. Edward Rushton was 
laid before the Council, asking for the admission of a reporter into the 
Council room during the sitting of the Council, but it was resolved that as 
the Council was proceeding with the business of the Corporation, according 
to the ancient custom, Mr. Rushton’s request could not be complied with. 
It is interesting to note that one of the last judgments delivered by the late 
Justice Kekewich (only a few days before his decease in 1907), made on an 
application to compel a Corporation (Tenby) to admit a representative of 
the press to its meetings, was to the effect that he was unable to find any 
authority in support of such a claim, and therefore ruled against the 
applicant. This case was taken to the Appeal Court and the judgment 
upheld. It would thus appear that neither under the old nor the new 
régime has the press any claim to be represented at Council Meetings, 
except by the courtesy of the Council itself. 
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FIRES IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


At the same Council Meeting the sum of £500 was voted in aid of the 
subscription entered into in the town for the relief of the sufferers by the late 
dreadful fires in New Brunswick. This was no doubt a very commendable 
and praiseworthy act on the part of the Corporation, as all acts for the relief 
of suffering humanity are, yet it strikes one as being somewhat incongruous 
to send so large a sum of the town’s money so far away, while a similar 
amount was denied to those at home for educational purposes, as instanced 
in the case of the Mechanics’ Institute. 


PROPOSED BOULEVARD, ETC 


On the 5th April, 1826, a Memorial from several Burgesses and other 
inhabitants was presented to the Council relative to establishing on the 
Corporation Boundary a spacious handsome Public Road with wide Foot- 
paths planted on both sides with rows of trees ; of appropriating some open 
pieces of land in the outskirts to amusements for the working classes, and 
of stationing opposite to the centre of the town a public Floating Bath. 
The ideas of the Council had not, however, been sufficiently continentalised 
to allow of the adoption of such a scheme and the request was therefore 
refused. It is worthy of remark that the request with regard to the 
formation of a handsome public road on the boundary of the town and the 
appropriation of land for the amusement of the working classes, &c., is being 
carried out to the letter at the present time by the formation of Queens 
Drive and the laying out of Bowling Greens and Gymnasia in the Parks 
and open spaces. The suggestion in 1826 was made by burgesses who did 
not pay rates, and consequently the cost would not enter into their calcula- 
tions ; whereas, at the present time, these luxuries are forced upon the 
people, no doubt to the enjoyment of a few, and the great physical advantage 
of the rising generation, but at the same time at a cost that has to be 
provided out of the pockets of the Ratepayers nolens volens. 


ALEHOUSE LICENSES 


On the same date, the Mayor (Peter Bourne) laid before the Council 
a copy of a Bill then before Parliament for regulating the licensing of Ale- 
houses in England, by which it appeared that the authority of the Justices 
to grant Licenses within the Borough, according to the invariable usage and 
practice, would be wholly taken away. A Petition was ordered to be 
presented to Parliament with a view of preserving the rights and privileges 
of the Magistrates. The Petition was duly prepared, and, in addition to a 
protest against depriving the Magistrates of their privileges, in the matter 
of licensing, it stated that the Bill would have the effect of interfering 
in a very material degree with the Police regulations, and might afford great 
facilities for the disposal and concealment of stolen property, and be 
productive of riot and disorder in public-houses at very early periods of 
the day, and particularly on the Sabbath day. 
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BYE-ELECTION OF BAILIFF 


On the 14th July, 1826, Thomas Colley Porter was elected Bailiff in 
the place of George Rowe, who died during his year of office. This is the 
only instance of the election of a Bailiff taking place on any other day than 
St. Luke’s for 175 years, the other occasion being the election of Peter 
Lurting in 1651. Mr. Porter was elected Mayor in the following year. 


CUSTOM HOUSE 


At the end of the year 1826 the filling up of the Old Dock and appro- 
priating the site thereof for other purposes was seriously engaging the 
attention of the Council. The Old Dock (which, strange to say, never bore 
any other name), having existed for considerably over a century, had now 
become obsolete, being somewhat difficult of access from the river, and 
inconvenient in other respects. Besides, it stood in the way of a direct 
communication between what were then known as the North and South 
portions of the town. The question of connecting Pool Lane with Mersey 
Street had often been discussed, but until a complete scheme for filling up 
the dock and utilising the site on some grand scale was fixed upon, the 
matter of this connection was from time to time postponed, and as we know 
was never carried out as at first proposed. Neither was the intention of 
establishing a Market upon part of this site ever fulfilled. After much 
deliberation, it was decided, in conjunction with the Government, to erect 
a Custom House, Excise Offices, and other public offices on the site of the Old 
Dock, and Plans and elevations were prepared by Mr. John Foster, Junr., 
the Corporation Surveyor, for that puprose. These Plans were approved 
by the Council on the 6th December, 1826, when it was resolved that so 
much of the site of the Old Dock as belonged to the Corporation should be 
granted without charge, provided the Government would undertake to erect 
the buildings, and afford the requisite accommodation therein for the office 
of Receiver of the Town’s Duties, free of rent. It may be explained that 
the title to the site of the dock had become divided between the Corporation 
and the Dock Trustees, the latter taking the western portion under the Act of 
6th George IV. The Dock Committee also stipulated that accommodation 
should be provided for them, their Treasurer, and other officers, free of 
expense. A deputation, consisting of the Mayor (Thomas Littledale), 
Thomas Case, and George Drinkwater, was appointed, and the aid of the 
Borough Members requisitioned, to hold the necessary interviews with the 
Lords of the Treasury in London, and, as a result, a Treasury Minute was 
issued, dated 26th June, 1827, which was submitted to the Council on the 
3rd July following. The proposals contained in this important Minute 
were accepted by the Council, and the deputation authorised to conclude the 
arrangements with their Lordships. 

These proposals were to the following effect : The building should be 
erected by the Corporation as soon as the site could be legally conveyed to 
Trustees to be named by the Government, and in accordance with Plans, &c., 
prepared by the Corporation Surveyor, to be approved by an officer of the 
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Board. The buildings to be completed within five years at a cost of not 
less than £175,000, the Architect’s estimate. In consideration thereof the 
Government engaged to pay a sum of £150,000 by five yearly instalments of 
£30,000 each, the difference between this amount and the whole estimate 
as well as any excess of that estimate to be borne by the Corporation. The 
progress of the works and the accounts of the expenditure were to be under 
the inspection of a Surveyor appointed by the Government. The Corpora- 
tion to keep the whole of the buildings in repair for the first 20 years. 

This is a general outline of the conditions laid down in the Treasury 
Minute, accompanying which was a letter, dated 30th June, 1827, from Mr. 
Huskisson, one of the Borough Members, with reference to the subject 
generally, concluding with the following words: ‘I trust that the Common 
Council will be of opinion that there is nothing in these conditions which 
ought to be an obstacle to their consenting to undertake a work which will 
be attended with so much accommodation to the commercial interests of 
the Port ; whilst it cannot fail, under their direction, to add in a very great 
degree to the Embellishment and general Improvement of the Town, which 
in these respects, is already so greatly indebted to the liberality and public 
spirit of the Corporation.” 

Thomas Littledale, Esq., was Mayor at this time, but by reason of his 
being one of the deputation, the business in connection with the Custom 
House had to be conducted in the Council by a Deputy. Peter Bourne, Esq., 
the ex-Mayor, was appointed to this office, and the Mayor wrote him the 
following important letter of the 30th June, 1827, on transmitting the 
Treasury Minute :— 


“*T have the pleasure to acquaint you that we have this day received the 
Minute of the Lords of the Treasury, accompanied with a Letter from Mr, Huskisson 
in reply to the proposition submitted by us on the 22nd inst., which I herewith en- 
close, in order that the same may be submitted to the Committee of the Common 
Council. 

“‘T need not inform you, that in this negociation we have had to encounter 
considerable difficulty from the pressure of the times and the pledges of rigid 
economy made by Ministers to the Country. 

“We are informed that Ministers consider the claims of Liverpool as urged by 
the Deputation so strong that they have conceded much more than was expected 
by Mr. Huskisson. 

“T further beg to acquaint you that we adhered firmly to the original proposition 
of Council, but to this Mr. Canning replied that he should meet us with a counter 
proposal, principally on the ground of a Portion of the Buildings not being required 
for the purposes of Public Revenue. 

“‘The Deputation is of opinion from the best consideration they can bestow 
and from the information they have received, that the offer ought to be accepted 
and they venture to suggest the propriety of the Deputation being authorized 
to conclude this arrangement, subject to such modifications as to the repairs 
of the Building as they may be enabled to obtain from Government.” 


In order to facilitate the arrangements with the Government, a proposal 
was made to the Dock Committee that the Corporation should build and 
complete, according to the proposed Plan, or such other as might be mutually 
agreed upon, the requisite rooms and offices for the Dock Committee and 
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the Officers and Servants of the Trust, and for the Receiver of the Dock 
Duties this Establishment either at the North-east or South-east corner of 
the site, and should convey the same to the Dock Trustees as freehold of 
inheritance in exchange for such portion of the dock site as belonged to 
them, the Corporation undertaking to fill up, level, and keep open and in 
repair such part of the same to the westward as might not be required to be 
conveyed to the Government for the erection of the public buildings. 

The arrangements with the Government having been finally concluded, 
the Council, on the rst August, 1827, passed a resolution thanking Mr. John 
Foster, the Architect and Surveyor, for the elegant designs and plans of the 
public buildings which would be so great an ornament to the town, and for 
the great services rendered by him to the deputation, and ordered that a 
Commission of £5 per cent. be allowed him upon the amount of the expendi- 
ture, not exceeding (including the Commission) £175,000. It will be noted 
that this Commission would amount to the handsome sum of £8,750. 

The foundation stone of this colossal building was laid by the Mayor 
(Thomas Colley Porter, Esq.), on the 12th August, 1828, and the edifice 
completed in 1839, thus taking eleven years to build instead of five. The 
total cost of the land and buildings is stated to be £269,361. 17s. gd. 

Stonehouse, in his excellent little book on the streets of Liverpool, 
published about 1869, remarks that “ the filling up of the old dock has been 
greatly regretted as a want of foresight in the authorities who consented 
to it. . . . The dock was constructed on the very site which nature 
seemed to suggest as the most fitting for a dock. It may not occur in our 
day, or in that of our children, but at some time that great, ungainly, ugly 
building, the Liverpool Custom House, will be removed, and a dock con- 
structed on its site, which for utility and convenience will be preferred to all 
others as a receptacle for shipping.’”” This prophecy, although published so 
recently as 1869, is not at all likely to be ever fulfilled. The Custom House 
may, and probably will, be demolished at no very distant date, but the site 
will never again present the same natural fitness for a dock it did when the 
old dock was constructed. 


DISTRESS 


On the 5th May, 1826, the Council voted the sum of £500 in aid of the 
distressed Manufacturers in Lancashire and Cheshire. This is practically all 
the information on the subject afforded by the Council resolution, but it will 
be well to know the cause of the distress enlisting this sympathetic gift, which 
may be stated shortly as follows :— 


In the year 1824, the Country was in an exceptionally prosperous 
condition, and the States of Colombia, Mexico and Buenos Ayres had by 
treaty been thrown open to English commerce. Innumerable companies 
(many of them bogus) were formed to accomplish all sorts of undertakings, 
thereby encouraging a mania for speculation in the hope of securing fabulous 
profits, which speculation, being carried out to an enormous extent, resulted 
in the drainage of bullion from this Country and the consequent collapse 
of many banking firms, thus spreading distress all over the kingdom. 
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Naturally, the stoppage of so many Banks caused a commercial panic, and 
the inevitable crash involved the working classes in the deepest distress, 
followed by serious riots, especially in the manufacturing districts, where 
much property was destroyed by the rioters. In their ignorance the 
operatives of Blackburn, for instance, were in open war against the power- 
looms, the main cause of the marvellous prosperity that has since so largely 
contributed to the wealth of England. They believed that the power- 
looms were the cause of their distress, and in one day, in the Spring of 1826, 
every power-loom in Blackburn and within 6 miles of it, was destroyed. 
Other places suffered similarly, and in one week no less than 1,000 power- 
looms were demolished, representing a value of £30,000. The distress 
was unfortunately aggravated by an extraordinary drought, which prevailed 
in the succeeding summer, and no doubt the Council’s contribution, supple- 
mented probably by others, would prove a very welcome addition to the 
funds for the relief of these misguided operatives. 


WATER STREET 


In 1826 the Improvement Committee recommended that Water Street 
should be macadamized, but the Council rejected the proposal, and ordered 
that it be paved with large granite stone. 


DUBLIN MAILS 


On the 7th June, 1826, an application was laid before the Council, from 
Mr. John Richardson, for permission to lay down moorings in Wallasey 
Hole, for the use of H.M.Steam Packets, intended to sail between this Port 
and Dublin with the Mail. This service was duly installed, and continued 
until 1848, when it was transferred to Holyhead. Reference was made to 
this event when speaking of the erection of New Brighton Lighthouse in 
1818. 

ST. GEORGE’S CRESCENT 


In this year, also, on the 5th July, Plans and Elevations of the new 
buildings on the South side of Lord Street and the intended new Crescent 
opposite St. George’s Church were approved by the Council. To provide 
for this improvement the buildings on the West side of Castle Ditch were 
purchased at a cost of nearly £32,000, pulled down, and the land thrown 
to the street, in the following year. 


CORPORATION SCHOOLS 


Since the discontinuance of the old Free Grammar School, in 1803, 
the question of providing a successor had frequently been brought before 
the Council, but without any definite decision being arrived at. In 1820 
the Sessions Jury and other freemen (whose sons, it will be remembered, were 
those entitled to the benefits of this Institution,) memorialized the Council 
for a revival of the Free Grammar School, but although the Council mani- 
fested a desire on this and several subsequent occasions to provide the 
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required accommodation, nothing, beyond purchasing a piece of land in 
Brownlow Street, which was never utilised, resulted, until this year (1826), 
when a ‘Free School”? was erected in Park Lane, to which, on the 6th 
December, Mr. Wm. Barrett was appointed Master and Miss Elizabeth Jones, 
Mistress. This was closely followed by the erection of a similar School 
at the North end of the town (Bevington Bush), and conjointly they were 
known as the North and South Corporation Schools. They were not exactly 
sree, as the title implies, a very small charge per week being made for each 
scholar. Much useful elementary educational work has been performed 
since their erection, principally amongst the lower middle classes, by which 
many pupils, although only taught the plain three R’s, have been enabled 
to face the battle of life with advantage to themselves and at the same time 
cast a reflective credit upon the school in which such principles were incul- 
cated into the juvenile mind as fitted them for positions it would otherwise 
have been impossible for them to occupy or aspire to. It may be equally 
true that in many cases the educational advantages extended to the pupils 
in these public schools rescued the boys of poor parents from an unfortunate 
future over which they would not have had any control. 


The South School, as a school, has now ceased to exist, but the North 
School still carries on its useful work. 


In connection with Corporation Schools it is interesting to recall the 
words of the aged Lord Chancellor Eldon in his speech on the Reform Bill 
in 1831. He said that he was a freeman of Newcastle-upon-Tyne; he had 
received his education in the Corporation School of that town on cheap 
terms, as the son of a freeman; he had a right to it; and he hoped that 
when his ashes were laid in the grave, he might have given some memorandum 
that the boys there, situated as he was, might rise to be Lord Chancellors 
of England, if, having the advantage of that education, they were honest, 
faithful, and industrious. His case was, of course, an exceptional one, 
yet the advantages to be derived by others, born in a lower station of life 
it may be, were equally useful for their preferment in the particular sphere 
in which circumstances placed them. 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 


The Association of Municipal Corporations of England and Wales 
is an Institution well known in official circles at the present day, and does 
much good work in conserving the rights and looking after the interests 
of Municipal bodies, most, if not all Corporations being represented on its 
roll of membership. This Association was formed in the year 1873 in order 
maby, complete organisation more effectually to watch over and protect 
the interests, rights and privileges of Municipal Corporations as they may 
be affected by Public Bill Legislation or by Private Bill Legislation of general 
application to Boroughs; and, in other respects, to take action in relation 


to any other subjects in which Municipal Corporations generally may be 
interested.” 
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__ Although formed so recently as 1873, the necessity for such an Associa- 
tion was felt as far back as 1826, when, in December of that year, the Council 
was favoured with a communication from the Mayor of Rochester asking 
them to join in an association to prevent any infringement generally upon 
Corporation rights and privileges in any legislative enactments, but the 
Council declined to interfere with the measure. 

Not even the apparent necessity for concerted action which at this time 
would assert itself by reason of the agitation for Parliamentary reform, 
nor the circumstances arising a little later on, leading to the Municipal 
Enquiry of 1833, could the Corporation of Liverpool be induced to join the 
proposed Association, for in February, 1834, the Town Clerk received 
several letters from the Corporations of Norwich and Leicester, proposing 
that a Meeting of deputations from Corporations should take place in London 
with a view to establish some common system of co-operation in reference 
to any measures to be proposed in Parliament in consequence of the Reports 
of the Commissioners on the enquiry into the existing state of Municipal 
Corporations in England and Wales, but the Town Clerk was instructed to 
reply to those communications that ‘“ the Council declines being part of the 
proposed Association of Corporations.” It will thus be seen that the 
establishment of this important Association remained unaccomplished for 
some 47 years after its necessity was first recognised. The Corporation of 
Liverpool joined its ranks at the commencement of its career, and, by 
successive Town Clerks, has been closely identified with its business ever 
since. 


MARKETS 


In December, 1826, the Select Finance Committee was requested to take 
into consideration and report upon a Plan for the establishment of a Fish 
Market, with a view to the prevention of the monopoly which then existed 
with regard to the sale of fish, and which had the effect of so much enhancing 
the price of that article. On the 3rd January following, an order was made 
for the discontinuance of St. George’s Market, as a Market, and that the 
Market lately erected in Great George Street be a public Market for the 
sale of all sorts of provisions therein. The Council then approved of certain 
rules, orders, and bye-laws for regulating St. John’s Market, Great Charlotte 
Street, and the above Market, which will be recognised as St. James’, but 
which has now ceased to exist. What the ‘“‘ Monopoly ’’ referred to was we 
cannot say, and must leave to conjecture. In the previous pages we have 
traced the positions of the Markets existing at various times for the sale of 
this commodity (fish), but the interest of this entry is centred in the fact 
that what was the staple trade of Liverpool in very early times, 250 years 
before this date, had not entirely deserted the town, but was still a com- 
mercial unit to be reckoned with and accommodated. It may be said that 
the same accommodation is required at the present time for that trade 
as evidenced by the provision of both a Wholesale and Retail Fish Market, 
but it must be pointed out that these Markets are provided as distributing 
centres of imported food for the people, and not solely as depéts for the 
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sale of the produce of the fishermen belonging to the port engaged in this 
particular industry. 


DEATH OF DUKE OF YORK 


The Duke of York, while not so closely identified with Liverpool as his 
brothers had been, is worthy of mention at a time when his death is recorded 
in our minutes. He was a man who had vigorously exercised himself in 
political matters, and was perhaps not more prominent in any movement 
than in the Catholic Emancipation, which had for many years been one of 
the leading questions of the day, and of which he was an uncompromising 
opponent. On the 1st March, 1825, he (then heir presumptive to the 
throne) made his celebrated Declaration against all concessions to the 
Catholics, a declaration which excited against him the intense animosity 
of the Irish people. At the conclusion of his Address in the House of Lords 
on this occasion, he said, ‘‘ If I have expressed myself warmly, especially in 
the latter part of what I have said, I must appeal to your Lordships’ 
generosity. I feel the subject most forcibly, but it affects me the more 
deeply when I recollect that to its agitation must be ascribed that severe 
illness and ten years of misery which had closed the existence of my beloved 
father (George III.). I shall therefore conclude by assuring your Lordships 
that I have uttered my honest and conscientious sentiments founded upon 
principles I have imbibed from my earliest youth, to the justice of which I 
have subscribed after careful consideration in maturer years, and these 
are the principles to which I will adhere, and which I will maintain, and 
that up to the latest moment of my existence, whatever may be my situation 
of life, so help me God.” His Royal Highness did not long survive this 
vehement declaration. Stricken with dropsy, his bodily sufferings increased 
very much towards the end of 1826. He continued to the last to discharge 
his duties as Commander-in-Chief ; even when supported with pillows on 
his death-bed, he gave orders and directed the arrangements for the 
expedition which left England in the middle of December, when the peace 
of Europe was in imminent danger from the threatened invasion of Portugal. 
He passed away on the 5th January, 1827, and on the 17th the Council 
voted the following Address of Condolence to the King :— 

“We your Majesty’s faithful Subjects the Mayor Recorder Aldermen Bailiffs 
and Common Council of the Borough of Liverpool in Special Council Assembled, 
beg leave to approach your Majesty with the sincere expressions of our Condolence 
upon the heavy loss which your Majesty and the Country have sustained in the 
lamented Death of His Royal Highness the late Duke of York and Albany, and 
under this afflicting dispensation we should not do justice to our feelings if we did 
not disclose that we are depressed by no ordinary sorrow, and that our grief for 
your Majesty’s loss is deeply aggravated by the sense of our own, and of that of 
the Nation at large. 

“ If your Majesty has lost a Brother who fully possessed as he eminently deserved 
your affection, the Country has lost a Prince on whose assistance in the hour of 
Trial it could always rely, who by his amiable qualities secured the attachment of all 
who came within the reach of his extensive benevolence, and who by his unwearied 
and successful exertions to improve the condition of the British Army, contributed 
no less to the Glory of your Majesty’s Arms, than to the safety of the Empire. 
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“His Public Virtues will live in the remembrance of a grateful Country, and 
we humbly hope that your Majesty may find in the recollection of his worth that 
consolation which by the Blessing of Providence it is calculated to produce, and 
- which under so heavy an Affliction your Majesty cannot fail to require.” 


The Portrait of His Royal Highness, now in the Town Hall, obtained 
only three years before his death, has already been alluded to. 


CHARTER OF GEORGE IV 


On the 2nd May, 1827, the Mayor reported the receipt of a new Charter 
agreeable to the Council’s Petition, which the Council accepted, ratified, and 
confirmed for all the uses, intents, and purposes for which His Majesty 
(George IV.) had been graciously pleased to grant it. This was a short 
Charter designed to relieve the pressure upon the office of Coroner which 
(as the document explains) by reason of the great increase in the population 
of the town and the consequent increase in the duties of the Magistracy 
upon whom the additional duties of Coroner were imposed by the Charter 
of George III., had become extremely irksome and inconvenient, and for 
other similar reasons, it ordained that the Mayor should be Coroner for one 
year after the expiration of his Mayoralty, and that the Bailiffs should also 
be Coroners during their term of office. The Charter is dated 28th April 
in the 8th year of his reign (1827). ; 


MERSEY TUNNEL 


So long ago as 1827 a Tunnel under the Mersey was contemplated. 
In May a letter from James Lowe was laid before the Council, relative 
to the formation of a Company to carry into execution a projected tunnel 
under the river, but the Council declined to give any opinion on the matter 
until plans and other explanatory documents were submitted. This scheme 
apparently emanated solely from people on the Cheshire side, to whom 
its utility would be more evident than to those residing or carrying on business 
in Liverpool. Although the refusal of the Corporation to fall in with the 
views of the promoters may have retarded its development, it did not 
extinguish the efforts made in that direction, for, in January, 1830, the 
matter was again brought before the Council in the form of a resolution 
passed at a meeting of land proprietors in Birkenhead, supported by a 
Plan and Reports from the Engineers, soliciting the Corporation to sanction 
and encourage the measure, but without meeting with any more success 
than they did three years previously, as the Mayor was requested to inform 
the parties that the subject was one of such magnitude that the Council 
was not prepared to give any reply to the application. Undaunted by 
this answer, a further resolution of the Land Proprietors was submitted 
to the Council in the following month, and referred to the Select Finance 
Committee, who instructed the Surveyor to report on the subject. In his 
report, the Surveyor mentions that he considered the several documents 
referred to him more with a view to the situation of the entrances, than with 
any reference to the practicability of the undertaking, as to which he trusted 
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the Committee would allow him to decline giving any opinion. Confining 
himself therefore to the question of the entrances, he intimated that the 
Plans were in a very incomplete state, and that if they were carried out 
the foundations of buildings would be endangered and the public incon- 
venienced. The Report being so much against the scheme, the Committee 
did not even pass a resolution upon it, and it may be assumed that the 
project died of sheer inanition. 


DEATH OF GEORGE CANNING 


On the 8th August, 1827, died the Right Hon. George Canning, who 
had been a Member for the Borough for many years. This event caused the 
deepest feelings of regret and sympathy amongst all the inhabitants of 
Liverpool, irrespective of party. A public meeting was held in the Town 
Hall, at which it was resolved that a Monument should be erected to his 
memory, and that a subscription should be entered into to defray the cost. 
This Monument took the form of a very beautiful marble Statue, and was 
executed by Chantrey, at a cost of 3,000 guineas. Towards this sum the 
Council, on the 5th September, 1827, subscribed £500. It was at first 
proposed to place this Statue in the Crescent at the top of Lord Street, a site 
no doubt which suggested itself as an eligible one from the fact that the old 
buildings forming the Castle Ditch had been demolished in the previous 
year, and an application was made to the Council in December, 1828, by the 
Subscribers for permission to do so, but the Council could not agree to the 
proposition on account of insufficiency of space. In March, 1832, the 
Committee suggested the placing of the Statue on the first landing of the 
principal stairs in the Town Hall as the most eligible site, subject to the 
right of the majority of the Subscribers to remove it thereafter if found 
desirable, and also to regulations reserving to Subscribers, and strangers 
accompanied by Subscribers, the privilege of inspecting it during reasonable 
hours, free of charge, and a like right of inspection by the public for a limited 
pericd after erection. The Council agreeing, it was placed in that position 
on the 27th September following, and there it remains. It stands upon a 
beautiful marble pedestal and bears the simple inscription: ‘‘ Rt. Hon’ble 
George Canning, M.P., 1770-1827.” There can be no question as to the 
suitability of the site chosen for its location, as it is a handsome and noble 
ornament to the Grand Staircase, and, at the same time, is protected from 
the atmospheric influence which in our climate is so fatal to marble monu- 
ments. 

In addition to this tribute to the memory of a great man, the King 
conferred the dignity of a Viscountess upon his widow. On the 5th March, 
1828, the Mayor (Thomas Colley Porter, Esq.) stated to the Council that 
he had received a communication from Lady Canning expressive of a wish 
that in the armorial bearings to be adopted by her, some record should be 
introduced to denote the connection of the late Mr. Canning with the town 
of Liverpool, and it was resolved unanimously “‘ That the Council on the» 
part of the town, feel highly honoured by the sentiments expressed by Lady 
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Canning upon this occasion, and that her ladyship be requested to adopt 
any portion of the Armorial bearings of the town and Corporation which 
she may think proper, and that any authority which may be deemed requisite 
to be transmitted to the Herald’s College be transmitted accordingly, 
and all expenses attendant thereon defrayed by the Treasurer of the 
Corporation.” 


STREET NAME PLATES 


The introduction of iron plates for the names of streets occurred in 
1827. As an experiment the Surveyor was authorised to order 48, and in 
the following year, on his reporting that the trial had proved satisfactory, 
similar plates were ordered to be fixed to all the principal Streets. Previous 
to this time, the names of the Streets as well as the numbers of the houses 
were indicated by painted signs. 


ELECTION OF MAYOR 


On the 7th November, 1827, a Memorial ‘very numerously and 
respectably signed ”’ relative to the proceedings at the late election of Mayor 
and suggesting the propriety of some measures being adopted to prevent 
their recurrence, was laid before the Council. The cause of this procedure 
may be shortly stated as follows :— 

Bribery, corruption, and riot had been rampant for a long time, both 
at Municipal and Parliamentary Elections, and, as we know, from com- 
paratively recent experience, they continued to hold sway for many years 
after this date. This state of affairs had attained such outrageous 
dimensions on the occasion of the Mayoral Election in this year that the 
more quietly disposed section of the Electors sought by the above-mentioned 
Memorial a means of removing or at least minimising the abuses so marked 
on these occasions. After an Election extending over five days, Mr. Thomas 
Colley Porter was elected Mayor by a very narrow majority over his 
opponent (Mr. Nicholas Robinson) at a cost, it is said, of about £10,000 to 
each side. The palpable absurdity of this notable contest caused some 
of the inhabitants to hold a public meeting in December following, at which 
meeting certain resolutions and observations were passed for submission 
to the Council, suggesting the propriety of an extension of the elective 
franchise (which meant conferring elective powers upon inhabitants other 
than freemen), and an alteration of the existing system adopted at elections, 
with a view of facilitating the taking of the Poll, the prevention of abuses 
and of the scenes of riot and disorder which so frequently prevailed at those 
times. The Council did not, however, fall in with this view, but resolved 
that in justice to those in whom the rights and privileges of free Burgesses 
were then vested, they could not possibly entertain the principle of any 
extension of the elective franchise, and in the event of any application for 
that purpose being made to the Legislature, they should consider it a duty 
imperative upon them to resist such application to the utmost ; at the same 
time declining, without disrespect, any personal conference with the 
originators of the resolutions. 
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A counter Memorial was presented to the Council “ from several Free 
Burgesses ” stating their objections to any extension of the elective franchise, 
and also to the intended Bill for various purposes relative to Elections. 

Electoral and other reforms had been long pressed upon the notice of 
Parliament, but had found little encouragement or support. Time after time 
Bills for this purpose were thrown out of Parliament. Much needed 
Municipal Reform, both in England and Scotland (to the necessity for which 
Liverpool had contributed not a little) was glaringly apparent ; the whole 
system being admittedly flagrantly corrupt; the election of officers, 
especially of Mayors and Bailiffs, being conducted on the most arbitrary 
and exclusive principles. Still, the measures for improvement put forward 
from many sources could not be saved from defeat. This being the case, 
it may be premised that even if the intended Bill, referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, had reached the House, it would have met the same fate as 
other similar measures of which so many instances of non-success are recorded 
in Parliamentary procedure about this time. 

On the presentation of this second Memorial the Council passed a 
resolution that while they perfectly coincided with the opinions expressed 
by the Memorialists relative to the non-extension of the elective franchise, 
they considered the intended Bill would prove extremely beneficial in many 
points of view, and in particular to the free burgesses themselves, as being 
the means of protecting their rights and preventing the recurrence of the 
great frauds and impositions, which, there was too much reason to believe, 
had been practised upon various occasions at elections, by numerous 
individuals. 

This Bill, whatever reforms it may have aimed at in addition to electoral 
procedure, did not seem to be entirely satisfactory to the Council itself, 
for, on the 6th February, 1828, prints of the Bill were ordered to be circulated 
generally for the information of the Burgesses, but the Bill itself was not 
to be further proceeded with until after the next Council in March ; clauses 
in the meantime were to be introduced against bribery at elections of a Mayor 
and Bailiffs similar to those already in force with regard to elections of 
members of Parliament. At the March Council it was decided that the Bill 
be not further proceeded with. We are of course without any information 
as to the reason for dropping this Bill further than here appears, but it 
may be taken that, although the opinions of nearly all classes of the electorate 
were leaning in the direction of reform, the time for their development was 
not yet ripe. More will be said on this important subject on its revival 
in 1831, when it assumes a national aspect, and results in the great Reform 
Act of 1832. 


PUBLIC HALL 


Musical Festivals had been a great institution in Liverpool for many 
years, indeed ever since the year 1766, when they were first held in St. 
Peter’s Church. To such an extent were these Festivals patronised that a 
difficulty was now experienced in finding sufficient accommodation for the 
large audiences attending them. The proceeds of these entertainments, 
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together with those arising from an annual Ball held in the Town Hall in 
connection therewith, were devoted to the public Charities, and the promoters 
had, therefore, a substantial claim upon the Corporation to provide facilities 
for carrying on the work, by the erection of a suitable public Hall. To this 
end a Memorial “very numerously and respectably signed’? by the 
inhabitants of the town, was laid before the Council on the 7th November, 
1827, and as a result a resolution was passed that it was the unanimous 
opinion of the Council that the erection of a large Hall would not only be a 
great ornament to the town, but that much better accommodation would 
thereby be afforded to the public at Musical Festivals, and that it would 
consequently be the means of increasing the funds distributable amongst 
the public Charities, and thereby prove highly beneficial to the same ; and 
that the building might be rendered otherwise useful upon various occasions. 
The matter was referred to the Select Finance Committee for a full report, 
to be accompanied with Plans and Estimates. ; 

It is unnecessary to deal with this report, for much as the want of such 
a Hall was felt at this time, it was not until the year 1836 that practical 
steps were taken to supply the requirement by the erection of the famous 
and world-renowned St. George’s Hall, erected partly on the site of the old 
Infirmary. As the incidents in connection with the erection of this 
magnificent hall are outside the pale of the present work, we are, somewhat 
reluctantly, obliged to forego a recital of the successful steps taken to attain 
a result which the existence of that noble building fully demonstrates. It 
may, however, be permissible to state that the building was completed and 
formally opened in 1854, from the designs of Mr. Harvey Lonsdale Elmes. 
The area (including the land in front) is 15,740 square yards, and the building 
without any of the internal fittings cost £245,343. The sculpture, organ, 
bronze doors, &c., brought the expenditure up to £316,863. The Architect 
was but a young man of 24 years when his Plans were accepted. He 
unfortunately died (1847) before the completion of his grand conception, 
and thus ended the short but brilliant career of one who, if he had been 
spared, would doubtless have contributed other examples of his refined 
taste and classic style to an admiring world. 


BOTANIC GARDENS 


The Botanic Garden, now established some 30 years, it will be 
remembered, in Mosslake Fields, corner of Myrtle Street, had served a very 
useful purpose and had acquired a very high reputation for the dissemination 
of scientific botanical knowledge, as well as being a delightful rus im urbe 
for those privileged to enter its gates, but not being a public institution, the 
number of its visitors was restricted to subscribers and their friends. The 
expenses in connection with its upkeep were heavy, and its income, by 
reason of the exclusiveness of its membership, was limited. In February, 
1828, an application was made by the President (John Moss) to the Corpora- 
tion for some support in aid of the institution, and in response the Council 
generously granted a donation of 500 guineas, to be supplemented by an 
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annual subscription of 30 guineas. The institution struggled on for a 
couple of years longer, when the Corporation was again approached with a 
request to allow them to sell the existing site and invest the proceeds in the 
purchase and furnishing of another Garden, which, it was proposed, should 
revert to the Corporation whenever it ceased to be used as a Botanic Garden. 
To explain this proposition, it must be mentioned that a similar condition 
existed with regard to the old site, so that the intention was to give the 
Corporation a reversionary claim over the new site in substitution for that 
to which it was entitled over the old one. Various negotiations were entered 
into by the Proprietors of the Garden for the disposal of the land, which, 
however, did not come to any satisfactory conclusion, but, having fixed 
upon the land in Edge Lane for a new Garden, they, in order to buy that 
land and lay it out as a Botanic Garden, required about £10,000. Application 
was made to the Corporation for a loan to cover this outlay, but the 
Corporation, after considerable negotiation, decided that instead of lending 
the money they would purchase the leasehold interest in the old site, the 
price to be settled by arbitration, and, this course being agreed to, the 
transaction was ultimately carried out upon that basis, the price awarded 
by the Arbitrators in March, 1835, being £7,200. Thus the Proprietors were 
enabled to establish their new Gardens in Edge Lane, but did not hold them 
long, as they were transferred to the Corporation in 1841. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the Botanic Gardens of Liverpool will now compare 
very favourably with similar places in the Country, and, being thrown open 
to the public, are a source of real pleasure to many thousands who visit 
them during the course of a year. 


RACES 


Horse racing was a very ancient sport in Liverpool and the neighbour- 
hood. So far back as 1576 races were run on the North Shore, and, in 1682, 
we know of races being held on the Wallasey Leasowe on the occasion of the 
visit of the Duke of Monmouth. Races run on the Lancashire shore between 
Liverpool and Crosby are also mentioned in 1705 and 1733. These meetings 
may not have been continuous, but their recorded revival from time to time, 
even at long intervals, serve to shew that there was no intention of allowing 
them to die out. From 1733 we hear no more of them in the Records until 
a Memorial, very numerously and respectably signed, was presented to the 
Council on the 6th February, 1828, requesting the support of the Corporation 
to the Liverpool Races, when the Treasurer was authorised to pay 120 
guineas as a Purse to be run for, and the further sum of 30 guineas for the 
second horse for the Cup, for the present year only, but not to be continued 
without a further order. Such a vote as this could not, of course, be made 
at the present day. The ratepayers, purists, and all sorts of people would 
be up in arms at such a proposal, even if the fatherly care and protecting 
influence of a Local Government Board did not intervene to prevent it, 
but it must be remembered that at this time there were no ratepayers, 
the income of the Corporation being derived from tolls, dues, rents, &c., 
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so that they could do much as they liked with the Corporate funds without 
being liable to surcharge or subject to restraint. Still, this vote was objected 
to by some of the inhabitants, who presented a counter Memorial on the 5th 
March, requesting the Council to withdraw their vote (on what ground 
is not stated, though it may be easily imagined), but the Council, exercising 
their independence, declined to do so, as the resolution had been passed. 
Probably this objection on the part of the public, although not acceded to 
at the time, influenced the Council in refusing a subscription for a similar 
object in the following year, as we find, on the 7th January, 1829, the con- 
sideration of a letter from Mr. W. Fletcher, President of the Committee 
for conducting the Liverpool Races at Aintree, soliciting the support of the 
Corporation on such conditions as they might think proper, was postponed 
and does not appear to have been brought up again, while, on the 4th 
February, a Memorial from Mr. John Formby and others relative to a 
subscription to the Races at Maghull was read, when the Council resolved 
that no money be granted this year, for the purposes of Races. Mr. Formby 
renewed his application on the 5th August following, but the Council then 
declined passing any resolution upon the subject, and it is probable they 
were not again troubled with any similar requests, in support of this “‘ Sport 
of Kings.” 


WALLASEY EMBANKMENT * 


Notwithstanding the opinions expressed by the Engineers in 1822 
that there was no immediate danger to be apprehended from the state 
of the shore at Wallasey Leasowe, and that it would be quite time to bank 
out the sea when signs were more apparent, which might not be for many 
years to come, the matter was again causing the Council some concern. On 
the 5th March, 1828, a report by two other Civil Engineers on the question 
was considered by the Council, who, being of opinion that the subject 
was one of very considerable importance, to a certain extent, to the interests 
of the Corporation and the Dock Trustees, resolved that the Select Finance 
Committee and the Dock Committee should co-operate with a view to the 
immediate adoption of some temporary embankment for the prevention of 
any further irruption which might possibly occur from the very high tides 
in the present month, and also to adopt such other measures of a permanent 
nature as might be deemed advisable after communication with the land- 
owners under the level. The Engineers (Messrs. Stevenson & Nimmo) in 
their report, after referring to and confirming the prognostications made by 
Mr. Chapman in 1813, state that the high tides of every winter pass over 
the banks of the Leasowe, and that if they were conjoined by a gale from 
seaward would cut a considerable channel and destroy all the lands of the 
western portion of the level land, and ultimately form a permanent salt 
lake. It was also pointed out that the Lighthouse stood in considerable 
danger, and would have to be abandoned. The Engineers therefore 
recommended that temporary measures should be taken pending the erection 
of a permanent Embankment. 


x1 
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Matters being in this unsatisfactory state, something had to be done, and 
a Committee was therefore appointed to inspect the place in conjunction 
with some members of the Dock Committee, the Dock Surveyor being asked 
to report on the result. ae 

The question had two aspects—First, the danger to the river navigation 
in the event of the sea opposite Leasowe joining the water of Wallasey Pool, 
and thereby causing an alteration of the tidal flow in the river, for it must 
be remembered that the Pool was not at this time enclosed by Dock walls 
and Gates at its entrance from the river as it is now, but had a free flow 
of tidal waters just as the old Pool on the Lancashire side had in its day— 
and, secondly, the loss to the owners of the low lying lands between Leasowe 
and the top of Wallasey Pool by the possible inundation or ultimate 
permanent submersion of those lands by the sea. To prevent the former 
was the duty of the Corporation and the Dock Trustees, while the protection 
of their own lands from destruction was equally the duty of the landowners, 
but, at the same time, it is evident that whichever party took action, that 
action would be beneficial to and protect the property of the other. The 
Surveyor, in his report, says: ‘‘ If the Proprietors of the lands in question 
were to consult their own interests, they would set to work forthwith and 
secure their own lands from further inroads, not in a temporary manner, by 
sand banks, but effectually.” It therefore followed that the most equitable 
mode of dealing with the situation would be for both parties to share the 
cost, and this course the Council was recommended to adopt. Sir Edward 
Cust, of Leasowe Castle, had an interview with the Committee on behalf 
of himself and other landowners, and it was finally arranged to go to Parlia- 
ment for powers to carry out the work on the plan proposed by Mr. Francis 
Giles, who had surveyed the shore on behalf of Sir Edward Cust and others 
in 1822. His plan was to provide a sloping Embankment, the top to be 
about 26 feet above the old dock Sill, with a sea slope of I in 20, and of a 
length of about 3,000 yards. It was not proposed to use stone or 
other such material in the construction, but only such materials as were 
upon the spot, and it was apprehended that the sea slope would become 
covered with shingle and other protecting materials which then lodged 
upon the Leasowe shore. The expense was estimated at between £4,000 
and £5,000. The Wallasey Embankment Act was ultimately obtained 
(10, Geo. IV.), receiving the Royal Assent on the 13th April, 1829, and 
Messrs. John Shaw, Peter Bourne, and Thomas Brancker were appointed the 
first Commissioners on behalf of the Corporation for carrying its provisions 
into execution. In later years, the Embankment has been considerably 
strengthened, stone and cement being largely used in its repair, so that 
to-day it is calculated to resist effectually the fiercest storms and heaviest 
seas by which it can be assailed. 


FORESHORE 
The shore of the river, before its reclamation for dock purposes, was in 
the ownership of many persons who possessed the lands abutting upon it, 
amongst others the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Sefton, and the Duke of 
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Ancaster. Purchases from these owners were made from time to time 
by the Corporation, as the requirements of the dock estate demanded. 
The rights of the Crown (if any) do not appear to have been consulted or 
even anticipated until 1828, when, on the 5th March, the Mayor stated 
to the Council that he had been served with a notice of a Claim on behalf 
of the Crown in respect of His Majesty’s Duchy of Lancaster, to the shore 
of the River Mersey lying between high and low water mark in the township 
of Toxteth Park, which had been purchased from the Earl of Sefton. The 
Town Clerk informed the Council that he also had received a similar notice 
in London, and, in consequence, had had several interviews with the Solicitor 
to the Duchy, who intimated that it was intended to extend such claim to 
include the shore within the Borough. Such a claim as this at once aroused 
the apprehensions of the Council as to the effect it would have, if successful, 
upon the extension of the docks, and they therefore came to the conclusion 
to resist any proceedings that might be taken on behalf of His Majesty 
relative thereto. The Town Clerk was directed to lay the title of the 
Corporation to the shore of the river before two eminent Counsel for their 
opinions. The Counsel selected were Messrs. Richmond and Brodie, whose 
opinions were expressed in the strongest language in favour of the 
Corporation’s title, and, in consequence, the Town Clerk made a 
representation to the Duchy Solicitor in general terms relative to the nature 
of the Corporation title, whereupon a request was made by the Chancellor 
and Council of the Duchy to have the Town Clerk’s statement verified by 
Affidavit with reference to the Plans and documents alluded to therein. 
This was ordered to be done on the 2nd April, 1828, and the effect upon the 
Claimants appears to have been a relinquishment of the claim, for, on the 
and July following, it was resolved “that the sum of £150 be paid to Mr. 
Charles Okill as a remuneration for the preparation of the valuable plans 
and documents denoting in the most satisfactory way the right and title 
of the Corporation to the shore of the river within the Manor and Lordship 
of Liverpool, upon the recent claim of the King in regard of his Duchy of 
Lancaster thereto.” 

This is another instance worth recording in testimony of the skill and 
knowledge of one who on many occasions of great importance to the 
Corporation in defence of their rights, effectually and disinterestedly placed 
at the service of the Council the results of his long and earnest study of 
Liverpool’s history, than whom no other living person at that time was so 
well versed in the intricacies of that history, or so able to provide material 
for contesting the various assaults that were made upon the title of the 
Corporation to the Lordship and its privileges. 


BRIDGE OVER MERSEY 


Even while the proposition to construct a tunnel under the Mersey 
was fresh in the minds of the Liverpool and Birkenhead people, a further 
but less practicable scheme for building a Bridge over the Mersey was 
proposed, the magnitude of which it is opined could not have been fully 
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realised by the promoters, and was such as Engineers of the present day 
would scarcely dare to suggest. 

On the 2nd July, 1828, a report, accompanied by Plans, from Messrs. 
Twyford and Wilson, of Manchester, relative to a Bridge being placed 
across the Mersey, opposite Birkenhead, was laid before the Council, but 
they resolved that the subject was one of too great importance with reference 
to the navigation of the river for them to give any reply to it without the 
further opinions and report of some of the most eminent Civil Engineers 
of the day being obtained by the promoters of the measure. 

The scheme was no doubt a bold one, even for a period when many 
streams and valleys had been successfully bridged over by the skill of 
Telford and Rennie, still the treating of such a river as the Mersey in this 
way, having regard to the increasing size of the already tall-masted vessels 
frequenting the port, as well as the force with which the stream flowed 
and the varying and strong winds to be contended with making navigation 
for sailing vessels at all times a matter of some risk in narrow waters, 
presented difficulties so real that it is nct surprising the Council, with a full 
knowledge of those local circumstances, declined to entertain such a proposal 
without being absolutely sure of their ground. The suggestion of such an 
undertaking at the present day, the age of steam, even with such structures 
as the Forth and Tower Bridges before us, would be absolutely banned 
by its self-evident inutility and positive danger, so far as the Mersey is 
concerned, having regard to the immense steamships that now navigate its 
waters. 

STEAM FERRYBOATS 


Steam Ferryboats had now been plying on the river for some Io or If 
years, and the facility with which they could be handled as compared 
with the old sailing craft had given even the passengers an idea that steering 
them was mere child’s play, and could be accomplished by anyone 
unacquainted with or not practised in the work. The Captains of these 
boats, apparently entertaining similar notions, did not refuse to allow the 
passengers to take the “tiller,” should they desire, or feel so inclined, 
and, indeed, it is quite possible that the Captain was steersman as well as 
navigator, and might therefore be only too glad to be relieved from that 
duty occasionally. The dangerous practice was brought under the notice 
of the Council, and referred to the Magistrates, who, on the 16th July, 1828, 
passed a resolution requesting the Mayor to have an interview with the 
owners of the Steam Packets upon the subject and to impress them with 
the propriety of a strict injunction being laid upon the Captains to desist 
from such a practice, and also relative to the prevailing custom of Porters 
being allowed to ply on the ferryboats to the prejudice of the licensed 
Porters, and to the inconvenience of the public. 


BIRKENHEAD ESTATE 


A very important subject was brought before the Council on the 6th 
August, 1828, which led to great developments, and caused a large outlay 
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on the part of the Corporation by being forced to acquire about 155 acres 
of land on the margin of Wallasey Pool in order to protect the Liverpool 
Dock Estate from the damage that it was anticipated would accrue thereto 
by the proposed construction of docks at the upper end of the Pool. 

The history of this Birkenhead Estate is exceedingly interesting, but it 
extends over too many years to give in detail here. On the date mentioned, 
the Mayor (Thomas Colley Porter) informed the Council that a communica- 
tion had been made to him, to the effect that an application was intended 
to be made to Parliament by the Proprietors of certain Estates in Wirral 
for a Bill to authorise the construction of Docks in Wallasey Pool, and the 
making of a Ship Canal from thence to communicate with the River Dee 
near Hilbre Island. This proposition at once alarmed the Council, who, as 
Trustees of the Dock Estate, foresaw that the establishment of a rival trust 
on the Cheshire side of the river would not only seriously interfere with the 
Dock Estate on the Lancashire side, but the very nature of the proposed 
scheme would tend to jeopardise the navigation of the river itself, and steps 
were at once taken to frustrate the intentions of the Promoters. As the 
Council was, as yet, without any details or definite information on the subject, 
the Mayor was requested to apply to his informants for a copy of the intended 
Works, and of the Report of the Civil Engineers thereon, and the subject 
being one of great importance to the Corporation Estate, it was referred to 
the consideration of a Committee of the whole Council. Mr. William Laird, 
who was the owner of large tracts of land in this district, in response to the 
Mayor’s application, furnished copies of the desired documents. 

The policy of the Council now was to acquire all the land possible on the 
South side of the Pool, and, in consequence, the Mayor entered into an 
Agreement for the purchase of the Bridge End Estate, which he duly 
reported to the Council. Also that in accordance with the expressed 
sentiments of the Council he had deemed it right in conjunction with Mr. 
George Case to ascertain with the utmost precision and caution the situation 
of the various interests in the frontage lands, and the practicability of 
purchasing the same upon such terms as might be advantageous not only 
to the Corporation Estate, but to the Estate of the Trustees of the Docks 
and the town at large, and that with this idea, he, and Mr. Case, had through 
various private channels and agencies, been able to negotiate and make 
Agreements for the purchase of the whole of the residue of the frontage 
land on the South side of the Pool as appeared to them to be important 
to possess, and of such a portion of the frontage land on the North side of 
the Pool as would enable the Corporation to command any objects which 
might be desirable. The Agreements were confirmed, and the Mayor and 
Mr. Case were thanked for the talents, exertions, and zeal displayed by them 
in making these very important purchases. The following will explain the 
situation :-— 

The Manor and Priory of Birkenhead, of which these lands formed a part, 
were purchased in 1700 by John Cleveland, Mayor of Liverpool in 1703, 
from the Powells. By the marriage of his (Cleveland’s) daughter with 
Richard Pryce of Bryn-y-Pys, in Flintshire, the property passed to that 
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family, and remained with it until the early part of the rgth century. When 
Birkenhead began to shew signs of development between 1818 and 1824, 
several gentlemen of speculative tendencies made large purchases of land 
on the margin of Wallasey Pool, and proclaimed their intention to construct 
Docks. Prominent among these were Sir John Tobin, a member of the 
Liverpool Corporation (Mayor in 1819), William Laird, the founder of 
Birkenhead, and John Askew, Harbour Master of the Port. No actual 
progress was made with this Dock scheme until 1828, when the formation 
of Docks was again proposed, with the result as we have shewn that the 
Corporation was compelled to purchase a large area of land in self-protection. 


On the rst October, 1828, an arrangement, made by the Surveyor with 
Mr. Francis Rd. Price, for the purchase of further land on the South side 
of the Pool, was reported to the Council. This arrangement included a 
condition imposed by Mr. Price requiring a pledge from the Council that the 
Pool would be appropriated for a Dock and other commercial purposes. The 
Council approved the purchase, but declined to give the pledge, Mr. Price, 
however, to be informed that it was theintention of the Council to appropriate 
the Pool to the purposes of trade connected with the interests of the Port 
of Liverpool. Beyond this assurance the Council did not wish to go. This 
decision was communicated to Mr. Price, who, in a very friendly letter, 
dated roth October, 1828, while regretting that the Council declined to give 
the desired pledge, expressed his gratification at the avowed intention of 
appropriating Wallasey Pool, and the land intended to be purchased, to 
the purposes of trade connected with the interests of the Port of Liverpool, 
and he therefore had no hesitation in confirming the sale without requiring 
the pledge, &c. This letter concludes with the expression of a sincere hope 
that the interests of Liverpool and of those interested on that side of the 
water (Birkenhead) would ever be intimately identified and productive of 
mutual advantage to all parties. With this expression of goodwill the 
parties subsided into a state of inactivity, and so remained until 1843, when 
the Corporation, finding their fears had now become illusionary, probably 
through their prompt action in securing the only available lands for Dock 
purposes, yet saddled with an immense tract of unproductive land, 
representing a capital expenditure of something like £102,000, let the same 
on various Leases for 75 years. Dock Quays were constructed on part of the 
land fronting the Pool, but the possibility of injury to the Liverpool Dock 
Estate had now vanished. Large tracts of this land extending inland from 
the Pool, but not available for dock purposes, remain at the present time 
undeveloped and unremunerative, except as to a very small portion upon 
which inferior properties have been built. 


_ _ This is but a hasty and imperfect sketch of a very important episode 
in Liverpool’s Municipal life, but will at least serve to shew the vigilance the 
Council had to exercise in preventing encroachments upon the rights and 
privileges already possessed by the Burgesses, especially with regard to the 


extending Dock Estate, for many years a very valuable, but now a vital part 
of their constitution. 
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VISIT OF SIR ROBERT PEEL 

On the 1st October, 1828, the Mayor stated to the Council that he had 
received a communication from the Right Hon. Robert Peel, one of His 
Maj esty’s Principal Secretaries of State, mentioning his intention of 
honouring the town with a visit. The Council, being unanimously of opinion, 
that every possible respect and attention should be paid to so distinguished an 
individual, resolved that the Freedom of the Borough be presented to him 
in a suitable Gold Box, with an inscription expressive of their high estimation 
of his talents and services. 

There does not appear to be any special reason for this visit, it being 
apparently solely attributable to a desire on Mr. Peel’s part, as a public man, 
to ascertain for himself the truth of the famed progression of this wonderful 
town of which he had heard so much, and undoubtedly he was agreeably 
impressed with the evidences of prosperity adduced which were likely to 
leave a lasting impression upon his mind. The presentation of the freedom 
was duly made, on the 7th October, and a copy of the Address, together 
with Mr. Peel’s acknowledgment, were ordered to be entered in the Council 
Minutes. They are as follows :— 


COPY OF ADDRESS TO MR. PEEL 


“We the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Bailiffs and Common Council of the 
Town of Liverpool, are anxious to testify the warm feelings of satisfaction which 
we experience in consequence of your visit to this part of your native County. 
In common with the rest of His Majesty’s Subjects we are impressed with gratitude 
for the various and useful services which have distinguished your Official Life, 
and above all for the wise and judicious Measures by which you have for ever asso- 
ciated your own Name with the Amelioration of the Laws and Institutions of your 
Country. 

“We are therefore anxious to have the Honor of Enrolling your Name in the 
List of the Freemen of this His Majesty’s most Ancient and Loyal Borough of 
Liverpool. And we beg to present the Freedom in this Box as a durable memorial 
of our unfeigned respect and esteem.” 


COPY OF MR. PEEL’S ANSWER 


‘‘Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, 

‘No distinction could be conferred upon me more gratifying to my feelings 
than the Freedom of Liverpool, presented to me on the Grounds which you have 
assigned for the presentation of that Honour. 

““Those who preside over the Administration of the Law in this populous and 
most important Jurisdiction, must be pre-eminently qualified to judge of the effects 
of the Measures which I have proposed for the simplification of the Criminal Code, 
and the mitigation of its severity. 

“Your approval of them is a source of great satisfaction to me ; but I cannot 
receive the valuable Token of it which you have this Day offered, without publicly 
acknowledging how deeply indebted I have been throughout the whole course 
of my Labours to the zeal, ability, and professional experience of others, and to 
that generous concurrence and support, which in the promotion of an object of 
high Public concern, disregarded the differences in political Opinions, and ob- 
literated for the time all Party distinctions. 

“I am proud of the Enrollment of my Nameamong the Freemen of this Ancient 
and Loyal Borough, and I return you my Cordial Acknowledgments for having 
superadded to the many Motives which already led me to take a deep Interest in 
its welfare, the Ties and Obligations of Local Connection.—RoBERT PEEL,”’ 
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This visit, though not paid on the invitation of the Corporation, may 
be regarded as one of the most interesting (under Royalty) it had been their 
lot to provide for. Sir Robert Peel (as he afterwards was) stands out in the 
history of our Country as one of the greatest Statesmen who ever held the 
reins of Government. His tragic death, in 1850, produced a deeper feeling 
of grief throughout the Country and more general expressions of lamentation 
and regret at the irreparable loss the nation had sustained than any other 
English Statesman. The Duke of Wellington, in adding his testimony 
to the character of Sir Robert, said he never knew a man in whose truth and 
justice he had a more lively confidence, or in whom he saw a more invariable 
desire to promote the public service. 


JURYMEN 


Amongst the privileges claimed by the freemen of Liverpool was 
exemption from serving on County Juries. Freemen, and freemen only, 
were liable to serve on the Grand and Traverse Juries at the Sessions and 
the Court of Passage when summoned by the Bailiffs, and they had also to 
serve on the Coroner’s Inquests, but the County Magistrates now sought 
to include the freemen in their Jury lists, and, in consequence of the freemen 
disputing their liability to serve, the Mayor, on the Ist October, 1828, 
communicated to the Council that he had deemed it proper to give directions 
to the Town Clerk to advise with Counsel as to an objection on the part of the 
County Magistrates, to exclude from the lists returned by the Churchwardens 
of persons liable to serve on Juries at the Assizes and County Sessions, 
the free Burgesses of this Borough who had hitherto always been considered 
as exempt from such service, but that the County Magistrates had at their 
Petty Sessions on the 30th ultimo decided against the allowance of the 
exemption. Counsel’s opinion was ordered to be taken as to the ground of 
exemption claimed, and as to the proceedings which it might be advisable 
to adopt in consequence of the Magistrates’ determination. In pursuance 
of that order the several opinions of the Solicitor General, the Recorder, 
and Mr. Raincock were taken and read to the Council on the 4th February 
following. These opinions, being in favour of exemption, it was resolved 
that the requisite proceedings for establishing the claim of the burgesses, as 
recommended in the opinions, be adopted. Arrangements to that end 
having been made, the Town Clerk, on the 4th November, 1829, stated to the 
Council that the question was likely to be argued in the Court of Exchequer 
of the Duchy of Lancaster in the latter end of that present month, or early 
in the ensuing month, and that it might be requisite on that occasion to 
produce some of the Charters and old Record Books of the Borough. Per- 
mission was given for the production of these documents, and the Recorder, 
at his own request, was retained as one of the Counsel in the case. Owing 
to various causes, the litigation was delayed for five or six years, until the 


passing of the Municipal Reform Act, 1835, rendered further procedure 
unnecessary. 
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INFIRMARY AND LUNATIC ASYLUM 


An application was made to the Council on the 4th February, 1829, 
by a Sub-Committee of the Liverpool Infirmary, soliciting a subscription 
towards enabling them to complete the general buildings, and also the 
building of the new Lunatic Asylum. The Treasurer was authorised to 
subscribe the sum of £500 in response to the appeal. The new Infirmary in 
Brownlow Street was erected in place of the old one in Shaw’s Brow in 
1822-4, at a cost of £27,800, exclusive of land, and, although a fine building 
at the time, many thousands of pounds must have been spent since that 
date in enlarging it to its present dimensions. The Lunatic Asylum has, 
of course, long since ceased to exist in this locality. 


MERSEY CONSERVANCY 


Those who know Liverpool least cannot be unaware that its phenomenal 
progress is almost solely due to its magnificent river, supplemented by the 
extensive and protective accommodation provided for the ships using the 
port, by means of its docks. Those who know Liverpool best must realise 
the fact that its continued prosperity, nay, its very existence, largely depends 
upon the preservation of that river and its approaches, perhaps more to-day 
than ever, because the stake is greater. Who, then, should bear the latter 
fact more prominently in mind than the Council, acting as Dock Trustees, 


~ On whom devolved the onus of preserving the river for the benefit of the 


town ? Allusions have already been made to the apprehensions entertained 
by the Council on this head, and, by the reports of the eminent Engineers 
consulted in the matter, endeavours have been made to shew how real 
those apprehensions were, and how the free flow of the tidal waters was 
interfered with by the erection of obstructive Piers, Chevrons, &c. Certain 
further encroachments, which the Council seem to have been powerless 
at first to prevent, had taken place in the upper reaches of the river, which 
so endangered the navigation and thereby jeopardised the interests of the 
town, as to induce the Council, in 1826, to formulate measures for preventing 
the construction of injurious works that if persisted in would have entailed 
the most disastrous results, but the process proved a slow one, and was for 
many years ineffectual. Fortunately, the evil, though palpable, was not so 
imminent as the alarmists anticipated, still, it is interesting to note the care 
taken to safeguard the interests of the town and circumvent the disastrous 
consequences likely to follow the actions of irresponsible persons who erected 
obstructive Piers, &c., without consulting the authorities of the port. 

As a remedy, the appointment of a Conservancy Board suggested itself, 
and, after some anxious consideration, a resolution was passed, on the Ist 
April, 1829, to the effect that the Council was more strongly impressed 
than ever with the necessity of the conservatorship of the river being vested 
in some fixed body or persons, and the rights, duties, and interests of all 
parties defined ; and the Mayor was requested to transmit copies of previous 
resolutions to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and to request them 
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to give the subject their early consideration. The Mayor and some other 
members of the Council happened to be in London at the time, as a 
deputation on other business, and, while there, took the opportunity of 
obtaining an interview with the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Lowther, the 
first Commissioner of Woods, &c., and the Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. On the 6th May the Mayor 
reported that the result of the interview had been extremely satisfactory, 
in that the deputation found this important subject had been for some 
time under the consideration of the Commissioners and the Chancellor ; 
that it appeared to be their intention to advise His Majesty to grant a 
Commission of Conservancy, the nomination of proper persons as Com- 
missioners being then under consideration; and that should His Majesty 
be pleased to acquiesce in the granting of the Commission, every practicable 
dispatch would be given to issuing the same. 

Prior to this, the unsatisfactory state of the river had been specially 
brought under the notice of Mr. Huskisson, one of the Borough Members, 
and that eminent Statesman gave the subject his most serious consideration, 
holding a long correspondence with Lord Lowther and the Chancellor 
of the Duchy on the subject, who approved of his suggestions for the 
formation of the Commission. 


Even though negotiations had gone so far as this, a conclusion was yet 
a long way off. On the 7th July, 1830, a letter from Mr. Huskisson was read 
to the Council, which will explain the difficulties in the way of obtaining this 
desired conservancy. It is as follows :— 


‘Carlton Gardens, 11 May, 1830. 
““My dear Sir, 

“As I am well aware of the great Interest which the Corporation of Liverpool 
have in the Question of the Conservancy of the River Mersey, I have taken an 
opportunity of communicating with Lord Lowther on the subject, with the view 
of ascertaining what progress had been made in the completion of the proposed 
Commission. 

‘TI find that the Case is still in the hands of the Attorney General, who repre- 
sents it to be encumbered with many difficulties: indeed, he doubts the Power of 
the Crown, as the Law now stands, to issue any such Commission of Conservancy, 
in the present Case, and is, I believe, decidedly of Opinion that, without an Act of 
the Legislature, the Corporation of Liverpool, or any part of it, could not be 
invested with the powers of such a Commission. 

“In the face of so Adverse an Opinion from such an Authority, the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests cannot venture to proceed in the manner which had 
been contemplated. 

“I understand however, that they propose to take other Legal Opinions. 

“In the meantime I will keep the matter constantly in view, and I will suffer 
no opportunity to escape of urging the strong claims of the Corporation to the 
Conservancy of the River; as I remain of the Opinion which I have before had 
occasion to express to you, and the Council, that everything which tends to obstruct 
the course of the Tidal Waters of the Mersey ought to be guarded against, with the 
utmost vigilance and care, and that this duty cannot so properly be committed to 
any other Body, as to the Corporation of Liverpool. 


“Yours very faithfully, 
““W. Huskisson.” 
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Towards the end of the year, a letter was read to the Council from the 
Hon. J. Stewart, Assistant Secretary to the Treasury, stating that their 
Lordships were of opinion that a Bill ought to be brought into Parliament 
for the Conservancy of the river Mersey and the port of Liverpool, but they 
did not think the Bill ought to be a public Bill. 

Owing probably to Mr. Huskisson’s melancholy death shortly before 
this date, further action was arrested, and negotiations seem to have come 
to an end for the time being. Desirable and necessary as this scheme was, 
the difficulties in attaining the object in view were so great, having regard to 
the interests of all parties concerned, that nothing further was definitely 
arrived at until 1842, when an Act was passed (6 Vict. c. 110) vesting the 
conservancy of the river and estuary in the Lord High Admiral of the United 
Kingdom, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and the Chief Com- 
missioner of His Majesty’s Woods, Forests, Land Revenues, Works, and 
Buildings, as Conservators. . 

The anomaly here created is obvious, seeing that these State officers, 
who were located in London, could have very little if any personal knowledge 
of the requirements of the Mersey, and whatever information they obtained 
could not compare with the practical knowledge of the Dock Trustees who 
had hitherto had this matter in hand. Further, their duties were carried 
out by an Acting Conservator, appointed by themselves, who was also 
non-resident, and to whose salary the Corporation contributed two-thirds 
and the Dock Committee one-third, such salary including expenses, not to 
exceed {600 per annum. 

This Conservancy Commission lasted until 1857, when a Bill was brought 
before Parliament for the constitution of a new Conservatorship, but as 
this is far beyond our scope in point of time, it must be left to future writers 
to describe the many interesting features in connection with its progress 
before a final settlement was arrived at, together with the transfer of the 
dock estate to the Dock Board, and the sale to that body of the Town Dues 
for the sum of £1,500,000 in 1857. 


POLICE STATIONS 


An idea of the inefficiency of the Police arrangements at this time may 
be obtained from a Presentment of the Grand Jury in May, 1829, as 
follows :— 


“The attention of the Grand Jury having been directed to the difficulty of 
obtaining the Attendance of a Police Officer, in cases of Emergency, in those parts 
of the Town which are distant from the Public Office, they respectfully suggest 
to the Magistrates of the Borough, the expediency of having a Police Officer sta- 
tioned at each of the houses appropriated for the reception of persons taken into 
Custody, or at such other Stations as the Magistrates may think more convenient, 
as a more effectual means of apprehending Offenders.” 


Liverpool about this time possessed an unenviable notoriety for law- 
lessness, and the difficulty of retaining the custody of apprehended 
offenders at a considerable distance from the central depot by unsupported 
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police officers would, no doubt, offer favourable opportunities for escape or 
rescue. 


ALDERMAN GEORGE CASE 
On the 5th August, 1829, the Council passed the following resolution :— 


“That upon the present occasion of the Opening of the New Council Room, 
Mr, Alderman George Case be requested to sit for his Portrait, to be hung up in 
the Council Room, In Testimony of the sense entertained by the Council of Mr. 
Case’s highly valuable services for the long period of Fifty-four years, during which 
he has been a Member of the Body; and that Mr. Case be requested to select his 
own Artist for the Painting.” 


Mr. Alderman Case, with such a servitude, might well be considered the 
father of the Council, a position he attained on the death of Mr. Thomas 
Golightly in 1821. During all the years of his service, he had been unremitting 
in his attentions to the municipal work he had undertaken and was his delight 
to perform. He was elected a Councillor in 1775, and Town’s Bailiff in the 
same year; served the office of Mayor in 1781-2; was Chairman of the 
Select Finance Committee for the unprecedented period of 38 years, and 
of the Dock Committee for a very considerable time, resigning the latter 
position in 1834. His exertions in obtaining the Dock Act of 1811 were 
recognised by a presentation from the Council of a piece of plate valued at 
200 guineas. His connection with the old Corporation was continued until 
its dissolution in 1835, thus making the period of his valuable services to the 
town reach the extraordinary term of just over sixty years. He was also a 
Justice of the Peace for the Borough and Deputy Lieutenant for the County. 
The Portrait above alluded to is still in the possession of the Corporation. 
It hangs in the Town Hall, and should be highly prized as a counterfeit 
presentment of one who, at what personal sacrifice no one can tell, exerted 
himself so long and so strenuously in the interest and for the benefit of the 
town during a period when such services as he rendered were of the utmost 
consequence and value to the progressive movements both of the town 
and the port of Liverpool. He resided at No. 46, Church Street (the site of 
his house and gardens being now covered by the Atheneum Buildings), 
from whence he removed to Walton Priory, where he died on the 3rd Nov. 
1836, at the age of 89 years. 


CORPORATION BONDS AND ESTATE 


For some years past large sums of money had been expended in the 
much needed widening and improvement of the narrow thoroughfares of the 
town. To meet this expenditure, it was necessary to borrow money 
extensively from the public upon the security of Corporation Bonds, bearing 
interest at 4 per cent. These bonds, however, were liable to be presented 
for redemption at any time on short notice, thereby causing considerable 
inconvenience, and often embarrassment, to the Corporation, who frequently 
had to find money to pay off these recalled loans, at times when they were 
quite unprepared. This practice so complicated financial matters as to cause 
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the Council some uneasiness with regard to their position, both as to loans 
and the expenditure upon improvements to which they were already 
committed, or had in contemplation, so that, in order to ascertain the 
true position of affairs, they, on the 5th August, 1829, requested the Select 
Finance Committee to make a full report as to the sums wanted for public 
works and the probable amounts which would be available for the same 
up to the 18th April, 1830, accompanied by a general statement of the present 
situation of the Corporation Funds and Estate. In the meantime, all 
further expenditure on improvements, except for those in actual progress, 
was suspended. 

This interesting and instructive statement, shewing the financial position 
of the Corporation at this time, was submitted to the Council on the 7th 
October, 1829, and from it the following principal items are extracted :— 


The probable Income and Expenditure estimate for six months showed :— 


Expenditure from 18th October, 1829 to 18th April, 1830 .. nL A S570 5 ONO) 

Income re Se pe ate ae ate 5 45,350 0 O 

Adverse balance a bic ae me & ae £305,090) 0 

Total Bond Debt = Ase se 4 75 ate -- £743,699 13 3 

Due to Bankers we ae se SS 26 ve nA 7644 57S 

Total Debt .. Be ae he ae ot -- £791,145 0 8 

Amount required for works in progress 50 on . £40,600 0 Oo 
Due from various parties for lands sold .. £23,960 16 oO 

From which deduct for lands purchased by 

Corporation sec Ate es aA 5,264 0 0 

18,696 16 oO 

21,903 4 0 

Due Bankers ts ate Sh Ste ae nA 7h44 Seas 

Amount to be provided for AC ne a .. £69,348 Ir 5 


As against the total debt shewn above there appears :— 
Due from the Dock Trustees “he she Bic , .. $125,900 O O 
Value of lands in possession .. si sis ae ats -. 852,369 0 O 


£978,269 0 O 


In addition to this the lands available for sale were estimated to 
produce ere a me oc re ne ae a1 PYOK RYE “OY 1C) 


The lands in possession were stated to be 3223 statute acres, and the 
general assets (exclusive of reversionary interest in the estate) consisted of 
ground rents, town dues, anchorage, public buildings, &c., &c. 

This account was prepared by the Town Clerk, the Surveyor, and the 
Clerk of Committees, who, in submitting it, expressed the opinion that, 
although the amount of the Bond Debt had now become very large, still 
the security to the Bondholders in lands and premises in possession only 
was amply sufficient, and could not fail to be satisfactory to the Committee ; 
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at the same time they ventured respectfully to suggest the propriety of no 
additional public works being commenced until a considerable proportion 
of those then in progress were completed, and added an opinion that the 
debt then due from the Trustees of the Docks and the proceeds of any other 
alienation of property should be solely applied to the reduction of the bond 
debt. 

This statement placed matters in a much more favourable light than 
the Council anticipated, and they recorded their satisfaction by passing the 
following resolution :— 

“‘ That in the opinion of the Council, considering the great extent of the present 
expenditure which has been made in the purchase of property for Public improve- 
ments, and with a view to the future benefit and advantage of the Estate, such 


Report is extremely satisfactory and tends most strongly to establish the perfect 
stability, and the extensive resources of the Corporation Estate.” 


At the beginning of the century, the Corporate revenue was about 
£82,400 per annum, at this date the income had increased to £90,700. This 
in itself speaks eloquently of a steady progress, but when we take into 
consideration the enormous transactions undertaken by the Corporation, as 
represented by the figures in the foregoing statement, we get a much better 
idea of the amount of business that that progress demanded, and the 
consequent liabilities that had to be provided for. 


DISTRESS 


The winter of 1829-30 was one of exceptional severity, and, as a 
consequence, the privations suffered by the poor were excessive, and called 
for the combined efforts of the Council and the public towards the alleviation 
of the prevailing distress. The commendable action of the Council is 
recorded by the following resolution, passed on the 3rd February, 1830 :— 


“That in consequence of the long-continued frost, and of the severe state of 
the Weather, the Treasurer be authorized to pay the sum of £500 to be applied 
under the direction of a Special Committee, consisting of the Mayor and Bailiffs, 
Mr. Wm. W. Currie, and Mr. Irlam, in the providing of soup and Coals and other 
necessaries for the Poor.” 


Unemployment and low wages was the outcome of this severe weather, 
and the establishment of co-operative societies and trades unions was 
advocated as a remedy. 


FREEDOM 


A curious case is recorded on the 5th May, 1830, of a Memorial being 
laid before the Council from Lieutenant and Brevet Captain Chadwick 
praying to be presented with the freedom of the Borough on account of 
various services, and of his alliance to some of the ancient families of the 
town. This incident is worthy of mention, if only for the audacity displayed 
in making the request, and upon grounds so flimsy, Considering this was a 
mark of distinction conferred only upon those whom the Council desired to 
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honour, or who, under special circumstances, were deemed worthy recipients 


thereof, it cannot be surprising that they regretted the request could not be 
complied with. 


TOWN DUES 


We now come to the great question of Town Dues or Customs. This 
important branch of the Corporation Revenue had from time to time been 
the subject of serious disputations, and the ground of contentions which 
caused an anxious sensibility not only in the minds of the law officers of the 
Corporation, but of many members of the Council who felt a repugnance 
to the exaction of an impost, the right to the receipt of which had on various 
occasions been impugned, and which, up to this time, had remained in such a 
questionable and uncertain state that it impelled those most nearly affected, 
1.¢., the Merchants, who had to pay these dues, to take action, and have the 
matter settled by law. 

On this subject it will be necessary to remind our readers that in the 
years 1664 and 1666 directions were given for defending any suits which 
might be brought by the inhabitants of Lancaster, Wigan, or Carlisle, on 
account of any distress levied for the payment of Town Dues against the 
freemen of those towns who objected to pay the charges. No further 
opposition appears to have been made on the part of the two latter towns, 
but in the case of Lancaster proceedings were commenced in 1691, which 
extended overmany years, but were never brought to a definite conclusion, and 
it is most probable that the decree in the case of the London Cheesemongers 
obtained in 1700 put a stop to the suit by the freemen of Lancaster. For 
a term of 85 years after the decree in the Cheesemongers’ case, the 
Corporation enjoyed a respite from all further attacks upon their receipt 
of the Town Dues, the matter being then revived by two Liverpool merchants 
refusing payment on the plea of their being freemen of London. Proceedings 
were instituted against them and in 1789 a Committee was appointed to 
carry on the suit. After a protracted litigation extending over nearly ten 
years, a verdict was obtained in favour of the Corporation to the effect that 
the resident freemen only, of London, were entitled to exemption from the 
payment of these dues in Liverpool. It will be further necessary to 
remember that in 1708 an Act of Parliament was obtained giving powers 
to build the first Dock, and by that Act provision was made for the imposition 
of a duty on the tonnage of all ships resorting to the port ; also that up to 
the year 1780 the Corporation sold the freedom of the borough promiscuously 
at a price varying with the circumstances of the purchasers, from three 
to fifty guineas, and, in 1792, the freedom was sold to an Irish Meichant for 
100 guineas. 

As the town increased in importance, and its trade expanded after 
that date, the Corporation declined to sell the freedom at all, and thus 
arose the serious pecuniary distinction between traders who were free and 
those who were not, and could not then obtain their freedom. Matters 
remained in this state down to 1830, when the duty on tonnage and goods. 
amounted to about {£50,000 per annum. This large exaction induced ar 
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Association of the Merchants to obtain Counsel’s opinion as to the right of 
the Corporation to charge these dues, and such opinion being favourable 
to their views, they decided to refuse payment and thus bring the matter 
before a Court of Law. It will be observed that the question was not so much 
the payment of dues, as the right of the Corporation to exact or receive 
them. 

The Corporation had always asserted their right to receive certain small 
sums of money under the denomination of Customs or Town Dues, in respect 
of all merchandise imported into or exported from the port of Liverpool 
by persons not free of the Borough, or not being resident freemen of the 
Cities of London, Bristol, Waterford, or Wexford, which Cities claimed 
exemption by virtue of ancient Charters and which exemptions had been 
admitted. These customs or dues had been received by the Corporation for 
several centuries, at first as Lessees under the Crown, afterwards as sub- 
lessees under the Molyneux family while they were lessees under the Crown, 
and later on as grantees, having purchased all the rights vested in the 
Molyneux family in the Town and Lordship of Liverpool. 

This question, besides being of the very first importance to the 
Corporation and the Town of Liverpool, was one of vital consequence from 
a national point of view, as in the event of the title of the Liverpool 
Corporation to these dues not being found good, the existence of such an 
impost in almost every port in the United Kingdom would be placed in 
jeopardy. 

The exact date when Liverpool first became a Port, or the precise 
origin of the dues it is impossible to ascertain. The dues were not claimed 
in respect of the use of any particular part of the town or river; but in 
respect of the ownership of the Port of Liverpool, and as a consideration 
for the impost it was contended that the money received was expended by 
the Corporation in the general improvement of the town, and for the 
advantage of trade, with a view to the health and accommodation of the 
inhabitants. 

The question of a beneficial consideration as a guid pro quo for the 
charge of town dues formed an important element in similar disputes in 
connection with other ports, and had been the subject of many legal decisions, 
but the opinions of the Judges did not always agree on the point. In the 
case of the Corporation against the Lancaster freemen, it was stated that 
the Corporation had constantly kept the port and haven clear at their very 
great charge and trouble, and that from time out of mind they had kept and 
maintained a common beam, warehouses, and cellars, fit and convenient 
for weighing and keeping all sorts of merchandise, &c. Again, in the case of 
the Cheesemongers, in addition to the grounds set out in the Lancaster case, 
the following points were pleaded—in order to bear the charge of clearing 
the port and other necessary uses of and for the borough—by custom or 
prescription the time whereof the memory of man ran not to the contrary— 
or as the borough was parcel of the Duchy of Lancaster, or by some other 
good right there had been due and paid and of right ought to be paid and 
payable—these town dues, &c. 
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: These were the grounds upon which the Corporation relied for their 
claim to the town dues, and, on the 5th May, 1830, the Mayor (George Drink- 
water) laid before the Council some correspondence which had passed between 
him and Joseph Hornby, Esq., Chairman of the Committee of Merchants, 
relative to what was termed an illegal exaction of the Town’s 
Dues. This correspondence was ordered to be entered in the 
Council Book and the Council resolved that they considered it 
to be their imperative duty to resist any proceeding, calling in question 
the right of the Corporation to the town’s dues whenever the same might 
be brought forward, and a copy of that resolution was to be sent to Mr. 
Hornby for the information of himself, and those merchants by whom he 
had been deputed to act. A Committee, consisting of the Mayor, Aldermen 
Bourne and Porter, Thomas Brancker and Thomas Foster was appointed 
to afford assistance and give directions to the Town Clerk relative to any 
proceedings that might be instituted. 


It was stated in the correspondence that a considerable number of the 
principal merchants had come to the determination of ascertaining the legal 
right of the Corporation to Town Dues on goods imported and exported, 
the property of non-freemen, at the same time disavowing all personal and 
unfriendly feelings on the part of the merchants, their only wish being that 
the question might be so raised and tried, that the origin of the dues, the 
right of the Corporation to exact their payment, and the proper application 
thereof, might be ascertained and set at rest by a judicial decision. A copy 
of the resolution passed by the merchants on the 7th April, 1830, and 
enclosed in a letter from Mr. Hornby, was to the effect that an 
opinion had long prevailed that the Town Dues collected at this port were 
an illegal exaction, the amount being a severe tax upon trade, pressing 
most heavily upon Salt and some other articles, while from the 
numerous exemptions from the payment of the said duties, they 
operated unequally and unfairly, and that no time should be lost in bringing 
the question of their legality to an issue. 


On the 7th July following, the Committee presented a report to the 
Council wherein it was stated that Messrs. Bolton, Ogden & Co. had refused 
to make several payments of Town Dues when demanded amounting to 
£255. 18s. 43d. at Liverpool, and £1. 5s. 1d. at Runcorn, and that two or 
three other firms had attempted to pay the dues under protest, but by the 
advice of Counsel such payments were declined, and the parties had therefore 
paid in the ordinary way. The Town Clerk was instructed to institute an 
immediate and thorough investigation of the whole subject, not only as 
regarded the present dispute, but for the guidance and satisfaction of the 
Council at all future times, in order that such a body of evidence might be 
put into the possession of the Council as would enable them for ever there- 
after to support their rights to the Town Dues. The Committee further 
reported that under the advice of Counsel the necessary process had been 
sued out for the recovery of the dues refused, and that the usual proceedings 


were then in progress. 


Wee 
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Messrs: Bolton, Ogden & Co., who took the lead in this matter, continued 
their refusal to pay these dues, and by the end of the year 1830 their liabilities 
amounted to over £750. The Committee reported, on the Ist January, 1831, 
that this firm thought it proper to institute proceedings in Chancery against 
the Corporation, in which they filed a Bill of Discovery, whereby they sought 
to compel the Corporation to produce all evidences of their title to the dues, 
and even the Cases confidentially stated by the Town Clerk, for the opinion 
of Counsel, in which were naturally exposed and submitted not only all 
the facts and premises on which the Corporation might rely in a Court 
of Law for the establishment of their right alone, but also some points 
which might serve to afford an opponent the means of embarrassing their 
proceedings. On this phase of the question, the Committee, while feeling 
its right to hesitate in acquiescing in these extraordinary demands, assured 
the Council of the unanimously expressed opinions of their Counsel as to the 
substantial merits of the case, and the successful result to be obtained from 
a trial at law. A resolution was thereupon passed authorising the Mayor 
and Bailiffs to proceed to London and file an answer to the Bill in Chancery, 
should such a course be found necessary. This answer or demurrer was 
duly filed, and, on being argued before the Vice Chancellor, he decided that 
it could not be sustained in the form in which it had been prepared. Under 
Counsel’s advice, the Town Clerk appealed against the decision. The 
Appeal was heard by the Lord Chancellor on the 5th and 6th July and the 
Committee, in reporting the progress of the case, stated that although no 
judgment had been pronounced by his Lordship, they were happy to state 
that from many observations which fell from the Lord Chancellor during the 
argument, he intimated the strongest opinion that the Corporation could 
not be obliged to disclose their title in any of the Cases submitted to Counsel, 
either then or at any former period in which the particulars of such title were 
set forth. The Lord Chancellor gave his judgment on the Appeal on the 
29th August, which, however, was entirely at variance with the anticipations 
of the Committee, confirming, as it did, the determination of the Vice- 


Chancellor, with costs, and as a result the Corporation had to file an answer 
to Messrs. Bolton’s Bill. 


In the meantime, other mercantile firms to the number of 53 had joined 
the objectors’ ranks, and refused to pay the Town Dues, the total amount 
outstanding at the beginning of September, 1831, being £6,310. 13s. 33d. 
Against all these firms separate Actions were commenced, but nothing 
further occurred for two months, except that the Corporation’s Answer 
was in course of preparation. On the 2nd November, the Committee 
informed the Council, by a Report, that it was probable an application 
would be made to the Court to consolidate these Actions, with a view of 
expediting the trial of the Cause. The Committee having throughout been 
confident of ultimate success, and having strongly expressed that view 
to the Council at various times, concluded this report by quoting the words 
of Sir James Scarlett’s opinion in corroboration, viz.: “ Upon the whole, 
it appears to me that the Corporation of Liverpool have as strong a case 
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as any that has fallen under my knowledge, in support of their claim.” 
The Council on that date authorised the Treasurer to place at the disposal 
of the Town Dues Committee the sum of £12,000 towards the costs of the 
Action, an amount that is convincing of the importance of the points at issue. 


The Town Clerk (Mr. Wm. Statham) was at this time seized with an 
illness, which terminated fatally on the 23rd July, 1832, and Mr. Thomas 
Foster, who was appointed to take up the work in connection with the trial 
during the Town Clerk’s incapacity, succeeded him on the 1st August, 1832. 


A stay of proceedings was now ordered by the Court against all except 
one firm, whose case was to serve as a test case for all the rest, and thereupon 
the memorable action of “‘ Corporation v. Bolton and others ” was proceeded 
with. The hearing was, however, delayed until the r4th February, 1833. 
The published evidence adduced on the trial, together with the addresses of 
Counsel, and the summing up of the Judge (Lord Chief Justice Denman), 
though too long and technical to be even summarised here, is exceptionally 
instructive and interesting reading, especially from an historical point of 
view, to anyone interested in Liverpool’s affairs. The result of this action 
was a verdict for the Plaintiffs, but the Defendants, being dissatisfied with the 
decision, lodged a long Bill of Exceptions, and, on its being filed, further 
proceedings were about to be taken when the Royal Commission appointed 
to enquire into the state of the Municipal Corporations of England and 
Wales, preparatory to the Municipal Reform Act, was about to hold its 
sittings, and, as in the opinion of many persons, such an investigation 
would inevitably lead to-an alteration in the existing state of affairs, which 
would minimise the objections entertained to the payment of town dues, 
it was decided to await the result of that enquiry. Shortly afterwards, the 
Royal Commissioners held their meeting in Liverpool, and endeavours were 
made to terminate on a satisfactory basis, the litigation pending between 
the associated Merchants of Liverpool and the Corporation, and after some 
negotiation the Merchants consented to an arrangement, being strongly 
impressed with the conviction that the legislature, having had their attention 
drawn to the obvious injustice of the partial operation of the town’s dues 
as a commercial impost, would immediately take measures to place freemen 
and non-freemen on an equal footing. It was, therefore, finally agreed 
with the consent of the Merchants, that the Plaintiffs and Defendants in the 
suit should each pay their own costs, and that the verdict should be recorded, 
thus terminating these troublesome and protracted legal proceedings, which, 
however, had the desired effect of leaving the title of the Corporation to the 
Town Dues intact. 

It may be added that the Judge’s Order directing the payment to the 
Corporation of the amount of dues deposited in the Bank (Heywood’s), by 
the Merchants, pending the result of the trial, was duly issued, and the 
Treasurer in consequence received the sum of £44,182. Los. 7d. 

The thanks of the Council were on the 4th June, 1834, presented to 
Alderman John Bourne (Chairman), Sir George Drinkwater, Sir Thomas 
Brancker, Charles Horsfall, and John Shaw Leigh, being the members 
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of the Town’s Dues Committee, for their valuable services ; also to Charles 
Okill for the great services he had rendered the Corporation by his exertions 
in investigating their early title to the Town Dues. 


The Council subsequently passed a resolution authorising the Receiver 
of the town dues to accept payment of future dues according to a modified 
schedule ; the trade between Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the Islands in the 
British and Irish Channels to be deemed a coasting trade, and treated 
accordingly, but the Corporation protected themselves by stating that the 
modified scale of charges should last for three years only, and that such 
compositions should not be considered as a relinquishment or abandonment 
of their right to the resumption of the former rates should the Council 
think proper so to order. 


Thus it will be evident that this agitation produced some advantage 
to the trading public, but it will be equally evident that the self-elected 
Council, who for a long period had, whether rightly or wrongly, exacted these 
duties, could not or would not at once submit to demands urged by the 
Merchants on the ground of justice, or yield without a struggle what they 
doubtless considered their just rights and privileges. 


This is but a meagre outline of the history and treatment of the great 
question of town dues, still sufficient has perhaps been said to shew the 
important bearing it had both upon the Corporation as the receivers and the 
Merchants as the payers, and it is only fair to say that the latter, while 
compelled to adopt stringent measures to secure what they considered thes 
rights, did not wish to be exempt from local imposts altogether, but their 
objection was to pay dues levied without attention or regard to any specified 
standard, levied partially, and applied without the control or direction of 
those who were called upon to pay them. The associated Merchants, in 
raising the objections to their payment, did much to benefit the trade of the 
port, and, by forcibly pointing out to the legislature and to the public a 
grievous wrong and injustice, under which the non-freemen of Liverpool— 
equal as they were in all other respects to the freemen—had laboured for 
many years, they felt confident that such wrong and injustice could not 
permanently endure after their existence had been demonstrated. 


By the Municipal Reform Act of 1835, these dues were recognised and 
carried to the credit of the Borough Fund, thus putting them into the general 
purse of the Corporation, to be applied for the benefit of the Borough, 
but the Act deprived the Corporation of the discretion which they formerly 
exercised in the direction of a reduction in the charges. 


The expectations of the Merchants do not appear to have been realised 
to the extent they anticipated, for the town dues were enjoyed by the 
Corporation down to 1857, when, by an Act obtained in that year, for the 
conservancy of the river Mersey and management of the docks, they were 
transferred to the Dock Board, without prejudice to any question as to their 
legality, on payment of £1,500,000. 
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DEATH OF GEORGE IV. 


After a reign of little more than ten years, King George IV. passed away, 
on the 26th June, 1830, in the 68th year of his age. For many years he had 
suffered from gout, both in his hands and feet, and, towards the end, dropsy, 
a disease which proved fatal to his brother, the Duke of York, was added 
to his other ailments. On the 7th July, 1830, the Council ordered an 
appropriate Address to be prepared to his successor King William IV., 
and appointed the Mayor (George Drinkwater), the Recorder, and the 
Bailiffs to present the same in London. The Address was as follows :— 


“We your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects the Mayor Recorder 
Aldermen Bailiffs and Common Council of the Borough of Liverpool in Common 
Council assembled humbly beg to offer the expressions of our sincere condolence 
on the recent loss which your Majesty and the nation at large have sustained by 
ee ae of our late beloved Sovereign Your Majesty’s illustrious and lamented 

rother, 


*‘ During the period in which it was his late Majesty’s lot to preside over the 
British Empire, it was the Glory of his Reign that by the Wisdom of his Counsels 
and the valour of His Fleets and Armies, a long and sanguinary War was brought 
to a successful termination and the blessings of peace and tranquillity were restored 
to the civilized World. 


“In his late Majesty we also beheld the munificient patron of the Arts and 
Sciences and the encourager of that public enterprize and spirit which have given 
rise to so many important works and which reflect so much credit on the nation 
and we must ever recollect with grateful feelings that the welfare and happiness 
of his people were the objects of his constant and peculiar care. 


“* While thus Dwelling on the striking features which distinguished the character 
and reign of our late illustrious Sovereign We humbly beg at the same time that 
your Majesty will graciously receive the assurances of our unfeigned satisfaction 
at the Accession of your Majesty to the Throne of your Ancestors and of our sincere 
attachment to your Royal Person feeling confident that under your Majesty’s 
benignant and gracious sway the religion, liberties and laws of this Kingdom will 
ever find a powerful and zealous defender. 

“Suffer us likewise to express the high gratification we feel at the elevation 
to the Throne of these Realms of your Majesty’s illustrious Consort our gracious 
Queen Adelaide, a Princess whose presence will add dignity and splendour to her 
Court and whose virtues and high endowments confer lustre on her exalted station 
and will ensure the esteem and admiration of every class of society. 

“That your Majesty and your Royal Consort may long continue to reign in 
the Hearts and Affections of your Subjects and to receive in return their gratitude 
and obedience is our sincere and fervent prayer.” 


The reference to the striking features in the character of the deceased 
king mentioned in this Address does not quite coincide with Mr. Walpole’s 
summary of his character, which was that ‘‘ He was a bad man, a bad 
husband, a bad father, a bad subject, a bad monarch, and a bad friend,” 


On the 4th August following, the Mayor reported his attendance, 
accompanied by the Bailiffs, at His Majesty’s Levee on the 21st July, and 
presented the Address, which His Majesty was pleased to receive most 
graciously, and at the same time to confer the honour of knighthood upon 
him. The King was at this time in his 65th year. 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


It will be remembered that the Freedom of the Borough was, in 1815, 
voted to the Duke of Wellington, in recognition of his magnificent services 
to the Country, especially on the occasion of the Battle of Waterloo, fought 
in that year, and also that the presentation was delayed for some unexplained 
reason for many years. We have now arrived at the time when the thread 
of that story can be resumed by shewing the endeavours made by the Council 
to fulfil its 15 years’ old intention. The Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
was on the eve of being opened for traffic, and elaborate arrangements 
had been made for the inauguration of so important an undertaking. 
Amongst the many notable people present on that occasion was the Duke of 
Wellington, whose presence so close to this town provided an opportunity 
of conferring the freedom upon him in person, in a manner suitable to 
his high rank and station, and as befitted the dignity of the Council. The 
Duke, through the agency of the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the 
Railway Company (Charles Lawrence and John Moss) announced his 
intention to honour the town with a visit on the 15th September, 1830, 
the day of the opening of the Railway. This intention was duly 
communicated to the Council, on the 31st July, by the Mayor (Sir George 
Drinkwater), and the Council thereupon resolved unanimously that all 
possible respect should be paid to his Grace upon the occasion, that a suitable 
Address be prepared, and the freedom already voted be presented to him 
in a Suitable Gold Box. The Mayor was asked to solicit his Grace to gratify 
the Council by partaking of a dinner in the Town Hall, and a Reception 
Committee was appointed to carry out the arrangements. 


So far, so good, but fate decreed that the good intentions of the Council 
were not to be realised. The Duke attended the opening of the Railway, 
but the unfortunate accident which occurred, depriving Mr. Huskisson of life 
and Liverpool of one of its most esteemed Members of Parliament, put an 
end to all thoughts of festivity, and delayed the presentation for another 
five years. 

The current of events being entirely changed by this lamentable incident, 
much that might have been recorded in our lecal annals concerning the 
presentation was diverted into the channel of deep regret and genuine sorrow. 
It will, however, be interesting to mention the action of the Reception 
Committee in order to shew the deep disappointment the Council experienced 
at this time. 

The Committee, after carrying out the duties imposed upon it for the 
entertainment of the Duke, reported its proceedings to the Council on the 3rd 
November, 1830. In that report, it is stated that the same method of 
procedure had been followed as was adopted in 1806 on the occasion of the 
Prince of Wales’ visit. The Committee expressed its determination to exhibit 
a splendour in the entertainment worthy of the individual and the occasion 
for which it was to be given. Details are set out as to the cost incurred 
in making the necessary preparations, which amounted to £835. 16s. 11d., and 
finally expressing deep regret “that the melancholy catastrophe which 
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attended the opening of the Railway in the lamented death of Mr. Huskisson 
caused the Duke of Wellington, with the liveliest expression of his unfeigned 
regret, to decline partaking in any of the public festivities prepared for his 
reception in Liverpool, and deprived the Committee of the gratification of 
realising the preparations they had made to celebrate his visit in a manner 
suitable to the dignity and splendour of the Corporation and Town of 
Liverpool, and to manifest to his Grace the sentiments of esteem and 
gratitude which the Common Council entertained for his memorable and 
splendid services to his King and Country.” 

_ After 15 years of patient waiting for a suitable opportunity of making 
this presentation, no doubt the disappointment of the Council and the public 
would be of the keenest description, emphasized as it was by the loss of a 


Member of Parliament held in such high esteem, and of whom Liverpool 
was so justly proud. 


LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY 

At this point (although not actually part of the Council’s proceeding’, 
except in a few details already referred to), a reference to the opening of 
this Railway seems necessary or appropriate, if only to revive the memories 
of our readers as to the cause of its attendant deplorable accident. 

As already stated, the Railway was opened on the 15th September, 
1830, and there being much difference of opinion regarding the success of this 
experimental line, vast numbers of people of all degrees attended the cere- 
mony. The Duke of Wellington, Mr. Huskisson, Prince Esterhazy, and 
many other distinguished persons started in the trains which ran on two 
parallel lines in the same direction, at times nearly abreast, and at Parkside 
they were stopped to take in water. Mr. Huskisson and several of his friends 
got out of their train in order to go to the Carriage where the Duke was 
seated, who, as soon as he saw Mr. Huskisson, shook hands cordially with 
his old colleague. Without warning, the other train started, when there 
was a general cry of ‘‘ Get in, Get in!’”’ There was not time to do this, and 
though Mr. Holmes, who was with Mr. Huskisson, had the presence of mind 
to draw himself up, and thus escape injury, Mr. Huskisson, less alert, was 
caught by the open door of one of the carriages, causing him to fall on the 
parallel Railway line, so that his right leg was passed over and crushed 
by the Engine. The Duke and others ran to his assistance, but his injuries 
were of so severe a nature that he survived but a few hours afterwards, 
having in the meantime borne his intense pain with great fortitude. He 
was interred in St. James’ Cemetery on the 24th September with a great 
public demonstration of the sincere regret and sorrow the townspeople felt 
at the sad result of this historically important function. 

The death of Mr. Huskisson being so keenly felt by all the inhabitants 
of Liverpool, immediate steps were taken to express their sorrow in a 
tangible form, and the Council, taking the initiative, held a meeting three 
days after the event in consequence of a note from the Mayor particularly 
requesting the members to favour him with their attendance in the Council 
Room at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. At this meeting the Mayor informed 
the Council that in consequence of a Requisition numerously and respectably 
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signed by the inhabitants of the town, Mrs. Huskisson had consented to the 
last tribute of respect being paid to the memory of her lamented husband 
by his interment within the precincts of the town, and that the Mayor’s 
object in requesting the attendance of the Members of the Council was for 
the purpose of sanctioning the reception of the body into the Town Hall 
previous to the funeral, as a depository for the same in compliance with a 
note from John Bolton, Esquire, preferring a request to that effect. The 
Council resolved ‘‘ that the Mayor be authorised to acquiesce in the request 
contained in Mr. Bolton’s note. 

At a meeting of the Council held on the 6th October, 1830, a resolution 
was passed to the effect that they could not separate without recording their 
deep regret and sorrow at the recent death of Mr. Huskisson, and their sense 
of the loss of those valuable services so frequently rendered by him to the 
great benefit and advantage of the Corporation and the town at large ; 
and a further resolution authorising the Treasurer to subscribe, in the name 
of the Corporation, £500 towards the expenses recently incurred in paying 
the last tribute of respect to Mr. Huskisson, and the erection of a Monument 
to his memory. 

This Monument, designed by John Gibson, R.A., and erected by public 
subscription, took the form of a circular temple or mausoleum with a marble 
statue in the centre, and was erected in St. James’ Cemetery, where it now 
stands. Mrs. Huskisson had a bronze cast made of the Statue, which she 
presented to the town, and it was erected and now stands on the North side 
of the present Custom House in Canning Place. 


RAILWAY EXTENSIONS 

The establishment of the premier railway of England having become 
an accomplished fact, and its success already demonstrated, evidences were 
at once forthcoming of a desire on the part of other companies to extend 
the system by the formation of branch lines. In December, 1830, plans 
were deposited with the Town Clerk limning projected Railways between 
Liverpool and Birmingham, Liverpool and Leeds, and a branch from the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway between Huyton and the North end of 
the town. Thus it is evident that the enterprise shewn by the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway Company was quickly imitated by others, and 
the results very soon exhibited the most encouraging hopes of 
success. For instance, it is stated that in 1840 the receipts from this first 
Railway derivable from passengers alone amounted to close upon £344,000, 
and it was estimated that the saving to the public on this one line was nearly 
a quarter of a million annually. Beyond this nothing more need be said, for 
the network of railways now existing in all directions over the country is 
a sufficient and convincing testimony to the prescience of the early pioneers. 


FREEDOM TO GEORGE STEPHENSON 
In connection with the Liverpool and Manchester Railway it may here 
be stated that the Council on the 3rd July, 1833, resolved to present the 
freedom of the Borough to George Stephenson, Esq., “in testimony of the 
high sense this Council entertains of his great talents as a Civil Engineer 
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and of the useful application of them in projecting and perfecting that 
splendid and important work, the Liverpool and Manchester Railway.” 


BEERSELLERS 
A Petition was presented to the Council on the 2nd March, 1831, from 
the licensed Beersellers to be allowed to sell Beer until twelve o’clock at 
night instead of ten, but the Council replied that it was not in their power 
to comply with the request, as the Act of Parliament fixed the time: 


ELECTIVE FRANCHISE: 

The action taken by the Council and the Burgesses in 1827 with respect 
to the prevalent bribery and corruption at elections and the proposed 
extension of the elective franchise, was revived in 1831, when the agitation 
of the reformers again asserted itself and caused much trouble not only in 
Liverpool but all over England. It must be understood that at this time 
the free burgesses only had the right of voting at elections, but the town 
was So increasing in population that a large proportion of the inhabitants 
probably a great majority of them, who had an interest in the town’s affairs 
quite equal to the freemen, were, by reason of their not being free, debarred 
from having any voice in the choice of representatives. The question was 
becoming very acute and the local introductory note was struck by the 
presentation of a Petition to the Council on the 2nd March relative to the 
extension of the elective franchise of the Borough, but the Council, as on 
the previous occasion, would not entertain the subject. On the roth of 
the same month a special Council was held to consider the general Reform 
Bill then before Parliament, entituled ‘‘ A Bill to amend the representation 
of the people in England and Wales,” so far as that Bill affected the rights 
and franchises of the Borough of Liverpool. The Council expressed the 
opinion that some of the clauses and provisions would militate against the 
welfare of the Corporation and might if passed into a law endanger the due 
execution of many of the rights and franchises of the Borough, and the 
following Petition in opposition to the Bill was agreed upon for presentation 
to the House of Commons :— 

“That by virtue of divers Grants and Charters from many of the Ancestors 
of His Present Most Excellent Majesty, as also from immemorial usage, Your 
Petitioners have been authorized to exercise (on behalf of the Body of the Bur- 
gesses of this Borough) many important rights and Franchises for the Government 
of the Inhabitants of the same, which, added to their enterprize and perseverance 
have essentially contributed to the rise and welfare of the Town of Liverpool. 

“That amongst other advantages which have resulted from the possession 
and exercise of the Corporate Franchises of the said Borough Your Petitioners 
have been enabled to maintain, to the obvious safety and advantage as well as the 
good Government of the said Borough, Courts of Quarter Sessions for the trial of 
all Criminal Offences committed within the said Borough and also a Court for the 
trial of Civil Causes and the Recovery of Debts arising therein, and the Coroners 
of the said Borough as well as other Officers thereof have held Inquisitions on all 
necessary occasions within such Jurisdiction. 

“That in discharge of these as well as other Duties, and also in furtherance 
of the administration of Justice within the said Borough, the Burgesses of the 
said Borough in obedience to the requisitions of the said Charters have duly served 
on the numerous Juries and other Inquisitions necessary for these purposes and 
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from the great and increasing Population of the said Borough and of the quantity 
of such duty the number of Burgesses, however great, has not been found too 
extensive for the fulfilment of these purposes. 

“Your Petitioners have however felt considerable alarm at the provisions of a 
Bill now pending in your Honorable House entituled “ A Bill to amend the Repre- 
sentation of the People in England and Wales” which proposes to enact that future 
Burgesses of all Corporate Towns in England shall not possess one of the Franchises 
hitherto enjoyed by them, Namely, that of electing Representatives of such 
Boroughs to serve in the Commons House of Parliament. 

“Your Petitioners humbly represent to Your Honorable House that it appears 
to them the welfare, if not the future existence of this Corporation may be endan- 
gered by the proposed Enactment if passed into a Law, inasmuch as the induce- 
ments to persons entitled to the Freedom of the said Borough to undertake and 
discharge the Duties of Burgesses of the said Borough will be materially diminished 
if not destroyed by the loss of their Elective Franchise as Burgesses and that what- 
ever may be the determination of the Legislature as to the addition of other Persons 
to the same right as the Burgesses, Your Petitioners submit that the Continuation 
of that right to all the present and future Burgesses of this Borough is essential 
not only for the reasons before assigned, but to prevent the possible decay of the 
Corporation itself, or at least their inability to exercise the before mentioned and 
most serviceable Franchises. 

‘‘Your Petitioners further beg to represent to Your Honorable House that 
the Sons of Burgesses at this time born within the limits of the Borough, as well as 
Apprentices serving seven years to a Burgess within the same are now entitled to 
become Burgesses, the former on attaining Twenty-one Years of Age, and the 
latter on the faithful termination of the Service of such Apprentices, but your 
Petitioners observe that by the said Bill no reservation is intended to be made 
of the rights of such Parties, but it is proposed to enact that no Person not now 
enrolled a Burgess should have the Elective Franchise, which measure appears to 
Your Petitioners arbitrarily to deprive these persons of their legal Rights, without 
the allegation of the least abuse of the same on their part. 

‘Your Petitioners therefore humbly beg to urge the serious and deliberate 
attention of Your Honorable House to the provisions of the said intended Bill 
and they pray that you will be pleased to make such alterations therein as may 
leave the enjoyment of all ancient and accustomed Rights and Privileges to those 
parties within this Borough who are now, or would hereafter become by Law 
entitled to them.” 


This Petition fully and lucidly explains the views of the Council in the 
matter, especially with regard to preserving the rights of the Freemen or 
Free Burgesses to exercise the exclusive privilege they possessed of voting 
for representatives, and in view of the passing of the great Reform Act in 
the near future, we have considered it sufficiently important to give the 
Petition in extenso. The Council was evidently at one with the aged Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Eldon) who, on the second reading of the Reform Bill in- 
the House of Lords, expressed his horror of the new doctrines which had 
been laid down with respect to the law of the country and its institutions. 
He could not consent to have all rights arising out of Charters, and all the 
rights of close Boroughs swept away. Boroughs, he contended, were both 
property and trust. Close Corporations had as good a right to hold their 
Charters under the Great Seal as any of their Lordships had to their titles 
and their peerages, &c. 

The political air at this period was redolent with the cry of reform— 
reform for England, reform for Ireland, reform for Scotland, and for the 
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Municipalities. The need for reform, at least so far as the representation 
of Boroughs was concerned, was particularly emphasized by an election 
which took place in Liverpool in November, 1830, for a representative in 
Parliament to succeed the late Mr. Huskisson. The contest lay between Mr. 
William Ewart and Mr. John Evelyn Denison. With both candidates the 
question of extending the franchise, so prominently engaging the attention 
of Parliament at that time, entered largely into their expressed views. 
After a costly contest extending to seven days Mr. Ewart was returned. 
Bribery was carried out to an unprecedented extent and caused much local 
trouble. On the 6th April, 1831, the Mayor (Thos. Brancker, Esq.) laid 
before the Council a letter from Rigby Wason, Esq., relative to a Bill 
intended to be introduced into Parliament for the disfranchisement of the 
Burgesses, but as the Bill had not yet been brought into the Commons the 
Council did not feel justified in adopting any measures respecting the same. 


In the meantime a Petition against the return of Mr. Ewart had been 
presented to the House of Commons and referred to the consideration of a 
Committee, whose Report was brought before the House on the 28th March, 
declaring that he had not been duly elected, and as a result he was unseated. 
The Council on this date (6th April) adverted to the Committee’s Report, 
and as it appeared other proceedings upon the Petition were intended to be 
taken on the 18th, until which day the issuing of a fresh Writ had been 
suspended, a deputation was appointed to proceed to London for the purpose 
of adopting such measures for protecting the rights and interests of the 
Corporation as might be deemed proper, and for obtaining an alteration of 
such clauses in the general Reform Bill as appeared to be incapable of 
being reduced into practice within the Borough. The issue of the Writ was 
further delayed by the more pressing demands on Parliament in connection 
with the Reform Bill, and was ulitmately rendered unnecessary by the 
general dissolution on the 22nd April: 


On the 28th April the Mayor, on behalf of himself and the Bailiffs as 
returning officers brought under the particular notice of the Council the 
recent proceedings in the House of Commons relative to the bribery and 
corruption at the Election for the Borough in November, and the Council, 
unable to refute the charges, resolved that every endeavour should be made 
to prevent a recurrence of the evil practice, and that in the event of any 
such misconduct being established, the party offending be not only dis- 
franchised but otherwise proceeded against to the utmost rigour of the law, 
and a public notification of this decision was immediately given to the 
Burgesses by advertisement. 

This action on the part of the Council, however good its intention with 
regard to the prevention of a repetition of the alleged offences, could not and 
did not restrain or delay the proceedings already commenced in the House 
of Commons for the disfranchisement of the Borough. On the 5th 
October following the Mayor laid before the Council a print of the Bill, 
transmitted to him by order of the House, for disfranchising the burgesses, 
which Bill it appeared by the votes of the House was intended to be further 
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proceeded with on the 12th instant. In the face of this the Council could 
do no more than revive the deputation appointed in the previous April as 
a Committee with full authority to oppose the Bill, and to adopt such 
measures as they might deem advisable for the protection of the Franchises 
of the Borough. The consideration of the Bill was postponed until the 3rd 
February, 1832, and the proceedings were further put off from time to time 
until the 14th July, when the Bill was finally withdrawn. 


Nothing further was done until the 25th February, 1833, when the 
Mayor laid before the Council a letter from Viscount Sandon (who had in 
the meantime been elected a Member for the Borough), by which letter as 
well as by the printed votes of the House of Commons it appeared that a 
Petition had been presented from certain Electorsand Inhabitants of the town 
praying the House that the Burgesses might be disfranchised on the alleged 
ground of bribery and corruption at elections as well of Mayors as of Members 
of Parliament, and that notice had been given of an intended motion for the 
appointment of.a Select Committee of the House of Commons to inquire 
into the matters complained of. This had reference to bribery and corrup- 
tion committed at more recent Elections and not to the same offence that 
formed the basis of the disfranchisement Bill which had been withdrawn. 
These allegations, coming so soon after the recent agitation on the same 
subject rather aggravated matters, and the Council had no alternative but 
to “‘face the music,’”’ which they did by appointing the Mayor (Charles 
Horsfall) Aldermen Lawrence, Wright, and Robinson, Bailiff James Aspinall, 
and the Town Clerk as a deputation to proceed to London for the purpose 
of making such representations and explanations to his Majesty’s Ministers 
and other Members of Parliament as they might deem proper and to 
adopt such other measures, by Petition or otherwise, as they might think 
expedient for protecting the rights of the Corporation. 


On the 2oth March following the Mayor reported the attendance of the 
deputation in London and an interview with Lord Althorp and other 
members of the Government and of the House of Commons, and that they 
had presented a Petition praying to be heard by witnesses, &c., before the 
Select Committee to whom the subject had been referred. The Council 
strengthened the deputation by adding to its number, with power to 
adopt further proceedings. The Mayor also informed the Council that 
remonstrances signed by several hundreds of the Burgesses had been 
presented to him and the Bailiffs, denying the truth of the corruption 
imputed to them, which document he had left with one of the Borough 
Members in London for production if required. 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons held their enquiry and 
finally presented a Report to the House on the 2gth July, 1833, recom- 
mending the introduction of a Bill to alter the system of Elections in Liver- 
pool with the object of obtaining purity of election. Such a Bill was brought 
into the House in the following Session, and on the 5th February, 1834, 
the Council took the usual methods for protecting the interests of the 
Corporation by authorising the Disfranchisement Committee to adopt such 
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proceedings as they might think expedient to protect the rights, interests, 
and privileges of the Corporation with reference to any measures to be 
introduced into Parliament for altering or in any other way affecting the 
same. Eventually, however, the prospect of an early introduction of the 
Municipal Reform Bill stultified these proceedings, and the subject was 
allowed to drop. 


Thus Liverpool, after much annoyance, expense, and trouble, by the 
proposed introduction of a reform more sweeping in its scope, escaped the 
penalty, the ignominy of disfranchisement, which for her electoral misdeeds 
she probably merited in a large degree. 


CORONATION OF WILLIAM IV. 

The Coronation of William IV. being close at hand, the Council must 
needs follow the usual course of procedure by voting congratulatory Addresses 
to the King and Queen upon the occasion. On the 7th September, 1831, 
the day before the Coronation ceremony, the following Addresses were 
approved, and the Mayor (Thomas Brancker, Esq.) together with the 
Bailiffs (Anthony Molyneux and Thonaas Foster) were requested to proceed 
to London to present the same in person. 

The Address to his Majesty was as follows :— 

“We Your Majesty’s Most Dutiful Subjects the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, 
Bailiffs and Common Council of the Borough of Liverpool in Common Council 
Assembled beg leave to approach Your Majesty’s presence on the conclusion of 
the August Ceremony in which Your Majesty has received the Crown of these 
Realms, with renewed expressions of faithful and affectionate Attachment to your 
Royal Person and of Loyal and Dutiful Ailegiance to the Throne. 

“Whilst we acknowledge with thankfulness the continued kindness of that 
Providence under whose protection these Realms have been governed by a Suc- 
cession of Monarchs, Your Majesty’s most illustrious Ancestors, by whom the 
Honour and the Prosperity of the Country have been exalted, the exercise of Civil 
and Religious Liberties secured and the integrity of the Constitution preserved, We 
accept with gratitude the obligation and promise which in the sacred Solemnities 
of the Coronation Your Majesty has most graciously made as a pledge and assurance 
of your continued regard for the Interests of Your People and the Maintenance of 
our Constitutional Establishments in Church and State. 

“We beg leave to declare to your Majesty our firm Conviction that upon the 
stability and dignity of the Throne depend the continuance and enjoyment of all 
that is most valuable to a free and happy Nation. And We humbly pray that he 
by whom Kings Rule may permit Your Majesty long to reign in the Hearts and 
Affections of a United People to abound in the blessings of Peace and to witness 
that uninterrupted Happiness and Tranquility at home which under God are best 
secured by Dutiful Obedience to Authority and the Sanctity of our Religion and 
Laws.” 

The Address to Queen Adelaide was in the following words :— 

““We His Majesty’s Most Dutiful and Loyal Subjects the Mayor, Recorder, 
Aldermen, Bailiffs, and Common Council of the Borough of Liverpool in Common 
Council Assembled Humbly solicit permission to offer in Your Royal Presence 
our most respectful congratulations on the happy inauguration of our Beloved 
Monarch to the Crown and Sceptre of his Dominions. 

“ That your Majesty will participate in this expression of our joy We feel assured, 
but there is allowed us a peculiar cause of rejoicing, that an occasion of such general 
interest to all the Subjects of these Realms has received an additional distinction 
and splendour by your Presence, that Your Majesty has been associated in the 
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August Ceremonies of the day, and that whilst you reign with our King in the 
Hearts and Affections of his Subjects, you have been united with him on bis Throne. 

“It is our humble Prayer that your Majesty may long continue to enjoy in the 
affections of our beloved Monarch all the blessings of Domestic Happiness, and to 
receive the grateful and affectionate Homage of a People to whom you are so 
justly endeared by the lustre of your Virtues and the engaging excellence of your 
Example.” 

The allusion in this Address to the unhappy circumstances associated 
with the Coronation of George IV., 7.¢., his treatment of Queen Charlotte 
on that occasion, although somewhat covert, are sufficiently marked so as 
not to be misunderstood, or overlooked, and it is quite open to question 
whether the reference to that event was a judicious or commendable one. 

The Treasurer was authorised to pay all expenses in connection with 
the presentation of the Addresses and also any money the Mayor in his 
discretion might order to be expended in honour of the Coronation of their 
Majesties. In this latter particular it is a notable fact that although the 
Mayor was given carte blanche with regard to celebration expenses, not the 
slightest effort was made by him or by the Council to celebrate the event, 
and it may be said that the endeavours of the public to shew their loyalty 
on the occasion ended in a fiasco. 

The Addresses were duly presented on the 13th September, and on the 
5th October following the Mayor reported that their Majesties were pleased 
to receive them most graciously, and that upon this occasion his Majesty 
was pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon him. 

Liverpool was not alone in its lack of enthusiasm on the occasion of this 
Coronation. Even in London, beyond the necessary pageant of the nobility 
and attendants and the crowd of spectators, nothing occurred on the part 
of the populace to express joy or the reverse. There was no banquet. 
Government having the fear of the economists before their eyes, and the 
nation having too lively a recollection of the Coronation folly of George IV., 
together with the unrest and uneasiness of the public mind at the time, were 
the responsible elements in a dismal display. 


CHOLERA 

During the first half of the year 1832 Liverpool, in common with other 
parts of the kingdom, was visited by the mysterious disease known as 
cholera morbus. This disease had for some time made great ravages in 
Asia and on the Continent of Europe, first appearing in England in October, 
1831. The means of averting its dire effects were not so well known then 
as they are now, and the consequence was that it carried off a large number 
of the population. Temporary hospitals had to be erected in Liverpool for 
the accommodation of the vast number of patients, such buildings and lands 
belonging to the Corporation as were vacant, together with part of the 
Borough Gaol being appropriated to the relief of the sufferers. 


CANNING PLACE 
On the 2nd May, 1832, the Council resolved “ that the space at present 
known under the name of the Old Dock be altered, and that it be hereafter 
called ‘Canning Place’ out of respect to the memory of the late Right 
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Honorable George Canning, to whose exertions the Council are so mainly 
indebted in the assistance afforded them in carrying into effect the plan for 
erecting a new Custom House and other Revenue Buildings on the above- 
named site.” It is very rarely that the special naming of a street in Liver- 
pool is mentioned in the Council’s proceedings, the nomenclature of the 
streets following perhaps a usual course by being named after local or 
national events, personages of distinction, or from other causes suggested 
at the time, but we have at least two distinct cases, viz., Derby Square and 
Canning Place, that have been specially treated in that respect. 


ATTACK ON THE KING 


Attempts upon the lives of kings are at all times deplorable and 
despicable. The Sovereigns of our own country, like those of more excitable 
nations, have at times been the innocent points of attack for the vengeful, 
spleenful distorted imaginations of some unfortunate madman, misguided 
individuals, or cliques. Even our late beloved Queen Victoria was not 
immune from this wretched but happily often impotent phase of fanaticism. 
Such an attack had apparently been made upon King William IV. in 1832, 
and the Council on the 4th July approved of the following Address to 
congratulate him upon his fortunate escape from injury :— 

““We the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Bailiffs and Common Council of the 
Borough of Liverpool in Common Council Assembled, at all times anxious for 
the safety and preservation of Your Majesty’s Royal Person, feel ourselves called 
upon, at the present crisis, to address Your Majesty, and to offer our sincere 
congratulations on Your Providential escape from the treasonable attack made 
upon your Majesty’s Sacred Person, by a daring and ruffian Hand. 

“* We lament that there should exist a Character so abandoned as to be capable 
of offering insult to the Person of a Sovereign, to whom we are bound by every 
tie of Loyalty and Allegiance, and whilst we beg to renew the assurance of our 
unshaken fidelity and attachment to Your Majesty, and thankfully acknowledge 
in your late preservation from danger, the hand of Him who ‘alone is mighty to 
save’ We earnestly hope and pray, that the same Omnipotent Power will continue 
to protect you, and grant you, Sire, long to reign over a faithful and loyal People, 
in uninterrupted Health, Happiness and Security.”’ 

Beyond what this Address discloses we are unable to say what induced 
the attack, by whom it was made, or the extent to which it affected public 


affairs. We must therefore leave the Address to speak for itself. 


CAPTAIN ROSS 


In maritime affairs Liverpool was always to the fore, her interests and 
progress were deeply involved in everything that affected navigation whether 
at home or abroad. In this connection an interesting presentation of the 
freedom was voted on the 6th November, 1833, to Captain Ross, R.N., who 
sailed from Liverpool some years before on a scientific expedition to the 
North of Europe for the discovery of the North-west Passage, and on his 
return the Council congratulated him upon his providential escapes from 
the imminent dangers he had encountered, by passing the following unani- 
mous resolution, which will relate its own story :— 


“‘ That this Council sincerely congratulates Captain Ross upon his safe return 
to this Country and upon his important services since he sailed from this Port at 
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the commencement of his voyage in 1829; and that the Freedom of the Borough 
be presented to Captain Ross in Testimony of the High sense entertained by this 
Council of his great exertions and on his having satisfied the anxieties of the Public 
Mind on two important particulars most useful and interesting to Science and 
Navigation, viz.: the Establishment of the true position of the Magnetic Pole 
and the Impracticability of penetrating further than he has done by Sea.” 


It will be observed that this naval Commander is merely referred to as 
“Captain Ross,” and there being two Commanders of that name makes 
identification difficult, if not impossible. Sir James Clarke Ross (1800-1862), 
British Admiral, born at Balsarroch, Wigtonshire, made five successive 
voyages to the Arctic Regions with his uncle, Sir John Ross, and with Sir W. 
E. Parry. From 1829 to 1833 he (Sir James) was engaged in further voyages 
with his uncle, and in 1831, upon one of these, reached the North Magnetic 
Pole. From 1839 to 1843 he commanded an expedition into the Antarctic 
Seas, and in 1848-9 took command of the ship “‘ Enterprise ”’ in one of the 
numerous searches for Sir John Franklin. Sir John Ross (1777-1856), 
also a British Admiral, born at the same place, began his career of Arctic 
discovery in 1818 when he accompanied Parry to explore Baffin Bay. He 
was employed from 1829 to 1833 in another Arctic expedition with his 
. nephew as above mentioned, and as a result of that expedition published 
his ‘‘ Narrative of a Second Voyage in Search of a North-west Passage,” 
(1835). In 1850 he led anexpedition in search of the lost Sir John Franklin. 

It wili thus be seen that while the dates of one of these expeditions 
synchronize with those given in the resolution conferring the freedom, the 
fact of the two Admirals being on the same ship, and the omission of a 
Christian name from the resolution, furnishes a sufficient element of doubt 
to render extremely hazardous a statement as to which of the two became 
a freeman of Liverpool. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND 

On the 2nd July, 1834, the Council unanimously resolved that a 
dutiful and loyal Address should be presented to the King expressive of their 
unfeigned thanks for the recent declaration made by him to the Archbishops 
and Bishops in favour of the United Church of England and Ireland as by 
law established. The Mayor (John Wright, who was charged to present a 
similar Address on behalf of the inhabitants of the town) was requested to 
present the Corporation Address in person, accompanied by the Town Clerk. 

At this time the Cabinet and Parliament were much divided on the 
question of tithes, their commutation into a land tax, and ultimate redemp- 
tion, &c. The subject was introduced in an able speech by Mr. Ward on 
the 27th May, 1834, but so diverse were the opinions of Ministers on the 
principles involved that a dissolution of the Cabinet resulted. On the 
following day, being the anniversary of the King’s birthday, the Irish 
Prelates, headed by the Archbishop of Armagh, presented an Address to 
the King, complaining of the attacks made upon the Irish Church, depre- 
cating the threatened innovations, and imploring his protection. The 
King, moved by this appeal, broke through his usual restraint, and in 
answer, amongst other things, said: ‘‘ I now remember you have a right to 
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require of me to be resolute in defence of the Church.” He assured the 
Bishops that their rights would be preserved unimpaired, and that if the 
interior arrangements of the Irish Church required any amendment, which 
he doubted, he hoped it would be left to the Bishops to correct them without 
the interference of other parties. He was now completing his 69th year, 
and he must prepare to leave the world with a conscience clear in regard to 
the maintenance of the Church. Under great emotion he continued: ‘I have 
spoken more strongly than usual because of the unhappy circumstances 
that have forced themselves upon the observation of all. The threats of 
those who are the enemies of the Church make it the more necessary for 
those who feel their duty to that Church to speak out. The wordswhich you 
hear from me are indeed spoken by my mouth, but they flow from my heart.” 

This speech, or declaration as the Council called it, was by many con- 
sidered indiscreet as embarrassing to the Ministers, but was highly appre- 
ciated by the Bishops and the Tory party generally, and Conservative 
Liverpool therefore transmitted the following Address to the King :— 

“We Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Subjects The Mayor, Aldermen, 
Bailiffs and Common Council of the Borough of Liverpool in Common Council 
assembled Humbly beg leave to approach Your Royal presence with expressions 
of our sincere gratitude for the firm and gracious assurance so seasonably declared 
by your Majesty of your determination to maintain and support the United Church 
of England and Ireland as by Law existing in these Realms. 

“In the free and spontaneous declaration made by your Majesty in so solemn 
and affecting a manner, We rejoice to recognize Your Majesty’s unshaken adherence 
to those principles of attachment for our inestimable and venerable Church which 
shine so conspicuously in the Character of your revered Father and which have 
ever actuated Your illustrious predecessors, members of the House of Brunswick ; 
principles which we earnestly hope may in all future time continue to influence 
the Counsels of the Monarchs of this great Protestant Empire. 

‘Satisfied that the unexampled prosperity which under divine providence 
this Nation has so long enjoyed mainly springs from the blessings conferred upon 
all classes of Your Majesty’s Subjects by the Established Religion of our Country. 

““We fervently pray that by the blessing of God Your Majesty may long 
be spared to uphold our National Church. 

“In repeating the assurance of our devoted allegiance to Your Majesty’s 
Person & Government we beg also dutifully to express our fixed determination 
to render to Your Majesty our utmost support in preserving unimpaired that 
Protestant National Church of which Your Majesty is the supreme temporal Head.” 

PORTRAIT OF SIR THOMAS BRANCKER 

On the 1st October, 1834, a letter was read from James Brancker, Esq., 
offering to present to the Corporation a full length portrait of Alderman Sir 
Thomas Brancker. It was resolved that the thanks of the Council be 
presented to Mr. James Brancker for the offer, which the Council had much 
pleasure in accepting. ; 

Sir Thomas, it will be remembered, was Mayor in 1831, and was knighted 
at the close of his year of office on the occasion of his attending in London 
to present the Council’s Addresses to King William IV. and Queen Adelaide. 
He afterwards left the Council and accepted the post of Receiver of the 
Town Dues, &c., at £700 a year, and died in 1853. His portrait still hangs 


in the Town Hall. 


ZI 
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REV. JONATHAN BROOKS 


In February following (1835) the Council was presented with a marble 
bust of the Rev. Jonathan Brooks, who was for many years the respected 
Archdeacon and Rector of Liverpool. The gift was accepted with much 
pleasure, and now occupies a pedestal in the Town Hall. 


This reverend gentleman enjoyed the respect and esteem of the com- 
munity to a greater extent than often falls to the lot of even the most genial 
of men, He bore a dignified and noble presence, and apart from his sacred 
calling, by his courteous and gentlemanly conduct towards all with whom 
he came in contact during a course of over fifty years, endeared himself 
to those who had the good fortune to know him personally, as well as to 
those who knew him by reputation only. He resided for many years in a 
handsome mansion on the North side of the Necropolis, a house that had 
previously been occupied by Richard and William Statham, successive 
Town Clerks of Liverpool. 

In addition to the bust before mentioned a monumental statue, executed 
by B. E. Spence, occupies a niche in St. George’s Hall, amongst many other 
illustrious persons of the past. He died in 1856. 


LIME STREET STATION 


The first suggestion of the construction of the Railway Tunnel between 
Lime Street and Edge Hill was made by a letter from John Moss, Esq., 
deputy chairman of the Railway Company, which was laid before the Council 
on the 7th September, 1831. The Railway had then been open for twelve 
months, having its terminus at Edge Hill, the passengers being brought 
from thence by road conveyances. The Council entertained a favourable 
opinion of the principle of forming this tunnel provided it was appropriated 
to the use of passengers only. Matters were so arranged at that time that 
the great and costly work of cutting this tunnel through the solid rock was 
proceeded with, and was now shewing signs of nearing completion, so 
that the erection of a suitable front or elevation to Lime Street had to be 
decided upon. The Company was not very ambitious or particular with 
regard to the architectural beauty of the proposed structure so long as it 
was sufficient to serve their purpose, and was consequently not desirous of 
spending more money upon it than was absolutely necessary. The Corpora- 
tion was, however, very properly consulted in the matter with a view to 
arranging for a suitable elevation, and as a result the Council on the 4th 
March, 1835, resolved that being anxious for the improvement of the town, 
they were willing to meet the Railway Company in the expense, and agreed 
to defray one-half the cost of erecting an ornamental Facade above the 
sum of £2,100, which was the estimated cost of such a plain building as the 
Company deemed sufficient for their undertaking, provided the Corporation’s 
contribution did not exceed £2,000, on the understanding that the elevation 
and mode of erection should be agreed between the Railway Company and 


the Select Finance Committee, and that the design should be first approved 
by the Council: 
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On this basis the Committee and the Company arranged matters, and 
on the 6th May following a design was laid before the Council and referred 
to the Committee with full powers to carry the same into execution agreeably 
to the resolution of the 4th March above referred to. 

Anyone who remembers the old station front in Lime Street—and there 
must be many—cannot say much in praise of its architecture ; still, its 
heavy, massive, dull appearance was characteristic of the purpose for which 
it was designed, and by the arrangements mutually agreed upon between 
the Council and the Railway Company the town was probably saved from 
having something much more unsightly erected than this elevation. 

The Station was opened on the 15th August, 1836, and this first 
elevation to Lime Street remained standing until 1870, when it had to give 
place to the much more ornate Hotel now occupying the site. 


FREEDOM TO DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


Adverting tc the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 
1830 and the enforced abandonment of the Duke of Wellington’s intended 
visit to Liverpool on that occasion when it was proposed to present his 
Grace with the freedom of the Borough, the Council on the 7th October, 
1835, probably through a desire to complete this matter before its dissolu- 
tion took place at the end of the year, resolved that the Mayor be respectfully 
requested to communicate to his Grace the Duke of Wellington the senti- 
ments of regret felt by the Council that no seasonable opportunity had been 
afforded of enrolling him as a free burgess in accordance with the resolution 
of July, 1830, and that the Mayor be further requested to transmit for his 
Grace’s acceptance the Gold Box then prepared for presentation which had 
remained in the custody of the Mayor for the time being since that period. 

In accordance with this resolution the Box was duly transmitted to 
the Duke, and on the 4th November following a letter was read from his 
Grace expressing his acknowledgments to the Council, which letter was 
ordered to be entered in the Council Book, and is as foilows :— 

‘* Walmer Castle, October 10, 1835. 

‘‘ Sir—I. have had the honour of receiving your letter of the 8th Instant 
in which you have inclosed Copies of the Minutes of the Council of the Corporation 
of Liverpool of the 7th. 

““I have always lamented the circumstances which prevented me in the 
Year 1830 from receiving the honor which the Corporation of Liverpool intended 
to confer upon me and I have regretted that I have since been prevented from 
waiting upon them. 

“I beg to present to the Council my acknowledgments for their recollection 
of me, at such a moment as this, and to assure them that however flattering this 
additional proof of their Good Will, it was not necessary to induce me at all times 
to feel the most anxious interest in the welfare and prosperity of their Town, 
and to make every effort in my power to promote both. 

“‘ With many Thanks for your polite communication I have the honor to be, 
Sir, Your most obedient humble Servant. ‘““ WELLINGTON, 


“‘ James Aspinall, Esq., Mayor of Liverpool.” 
Thus after an interval of 20 years the Certificate of freedom was placed 
in the hands of the Duke in an informal way, and it may be well understood 
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that the loss of an opportunity for a great civic display on such an occasion 
to so great a General, was a keen disappointment to the Council. 


CHURCH AND CLERGY ENDOWMENT 


One of the last important questions considered by the expiring Common 
Council was the provision of a fund for the permanent endowment of the 
Clergy attached to the Corporation Churches. By the Act of 1698 Liverpool 
became a separate parish from Walton, and the inhabitants were authorised 
to build a new Church to be the Parish Church, and a Rectory was con- 
stituted to be held in mediety, that is to say, equally between two Rectors, 
one for the new or Parish Church, the other for the Parochial Chapel of St. 
Nicholas. Provision was also made for the erection of houses for the 
Rectors and for the purchase of lands to be held by them for their own 
benefit, but not exceeding the yearly value of £200, including tithes. The 
Rectors were entitled to all tithes, offerings, and other ecclesiastical benefits 
and advantages within the town to which the Rector or Vicar of Walton 
was theretofore entitled, and the Act vested in the Corporation the 
patronage, advowson, donation, or presentation of and to the Rectory. 
The Act also required the laying of an annual rate upon property within the 
town as, with the tithes, would produce, for the use of the Rectors, the sum 
of {200 at the least. By a subsequent local Act (6 Geo. III. c. 15) an addi- 
tional sum of £200 per annum was authorised to be raised by Rate and 
equally divided between the Rectors in lieu of tithes and other ecclesiastical 
emoluments payable under the first-mentioned Act, but saving thereout 
the surplice fees thereafter payable to the Rectors. The Act also recites 
that the Corporation in 1718 enlarged St. Nicholas’ Church and erected a 
Gallery and divers seats and pews therein, the rents of which pews were to 
be paid to the use of the Rectors unless they should thereafter insist upon 
houses and gardens as mentioned in the Act of 1698, in which case the 
Corporation were empowered to take the pew rents until they were reim- 
bursed the outlay on the enlargement of the Church and erecting the Gallery 
and seats. Ifthe Rectors received the rents they had to pay for the necessary 
repairs, and the inhabitants were to be for ever discharged from building or 
providing any house or garden for the Rectors. 

The Corporation, as patrons of the living, at various times voted annual 
payments to the Rectors out of the Corporate Funds in addition to the sums 
payable to them by the Parish, as also the stipends of the ministers of other 
Churches which had been erected in the town by the Corporation. These 
salaries or stipends exceeded the endowments fixed by the Acts of Parliament, 
the excess being paid under resolutions of the Council made from time to 
time and being non-obligatory were not secured upon a permanent or 
reliable basis. To remedy this and to do something to benefit the Clergy, 
the old Council on the 7th October, 1835, before going out of office, expressed 
the opinion that it was expedient to consider the propriety of securing a 
permanent income or provision for the Rectors and the Clergy of the several 
Churches, then without any adequate endowment, and a Committee was 
formed comprising all the members of the Council to consider the subject. 
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This Committee met on the 12th October, and after considerable discussion 
resolved that the Clergy should be endowed out of the Corporate funds in 
perpetuity, and that such endowment should extend to the Rectors and 
Curates of the Parish Churches to the amount then paid by the Parishioners 
annually out of the Church Rates. 


In view of the provisions of the Municipal Reform Act the Committee 
felt they were treading on dangerous ground, and were fully aware that the 
proposals they made involved large financial transactions, and the Town 
Clerk was therefore directed to proceed to London for the purpose of 
obtaining the opinion of eminent Counsel on the subject. This was done, 
and the Town Clerk reported on the 28th that the matter had been very 
fully discussed with Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. Cresswell, and Mr. Jacob, 
whose joint opinion was to the effect that it was impossible to point out 
any mode by which the Corporation could effect the object of permanently 
continuing the present provision for the Clergy so as to be entirely secure 
from being impeached thereafter. They considered the most advisable 
plan would be for the Corporation to raise by Mortgage of part of their real 
estates a sum sufficient to produce the annual stipends proposed to be secured, 
and that the money so raised should be invested in the names of Trustees, 
in trust to pay those stipends, unless the Mortgage should be successfully 
impeached, and in that case to restore the money to the persons advancing 
it. Agreeably to this opinion the Committee gave directions for information 
to be obtained as to the parties willing to advance the requisite money, and 
as to what portion of the Corporate estate should be charged with the debt. 
Details were then considered with regard to the various stipends to be 
provided for. It was also resolved that the Rectors and their four Curates 
and the several then officiating Ministers at St. George’s, St. Thomas’s, St. 
Paul’s, St. John’s, St. Anne’s, and St. David’s Churches should continue to 
receive their annual stipends for their respective lives, the future Rectors 
to be endowed in perpetuity with the sum of £710 per annum each and a 
further sum of £360 each for two Curates at £180 per annum each, but such 
sum of £360 to be continued only so long as such Curates were provided. 
The future Chaplains of St. George’s Church were to be endowed in perpetuity 
with £250 per annum in addition to {50 per annum payable under the Act 
of Parliament for building that Church, and £200 per annum to a Lecturer 
or second Minister. Under like circumstances the senior Minister of St. 
Thomas’s Church would receive £220 per annum and £80 under the building 
Act, the Lecturer or second Minister being paid £165 per annum. The 
senior Minister of St. Paul’s was to be endowed with {170 in addition to £50 
under the building Act and {100 per annum to the Lecturer or second 
Minister. To a Lecturer or second Minister of St. John’s £180 per annum 
(the senior Minister is not mentioned), and to the future Minister of St; 
Anne’s £140 per annum, and the future Minister of St. David’s {100 per 
annum. 


This having been decided upon, the Town Clerk was instructed to do 
what was necessary for carrying the resolutions into effect and to arrange 
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for the necessary Mortgage security for raising such a sum of money as might 
be required for the purpose. 

No difficulty appears to have been anticipated in obtaining the requisite 
amount, large as that amount would necessarily be, for the Committee, 
before the money was obtained, arranged for its investment with the Grand 
Junction Railway Company. Under the Committee’s instructions the 
Town Clerk communicated with Mr. John Moss, the Chairman of the 
Company, proposing this investment, and on the 11th November, 1835, 
he reported that a meeting of the Directors had been held that morning 
and they had agreed to receive a sum of about £100,000 upon security of 
their land, works, and capital at 4 per cent. interest. A very interesting 
outline of this proposed transaction and the progress this Railway was 
making is given in a letter received by the Town Clerk from Mr. J. Swift, 
the Company’s solicitor, in which he states by way of shewing the security 
to be offered for the proposed loan, that the capital authorised by the first 
of the four Acts of Parliament to be raised in shares was £1,040,000, out of 
which £416,000 had been called for. Of that amount £160,000 had been 
expended in the purchase of land and the remainder in part execution of the 
works, and a further sum of about {10,000 would be paid for other land 
already contracted for. Under their fourth Act of Parliament 518 new 
shares had been created, and with those shares they had bought and paid 
for the Warrington and Newton Railway, which was then absolutely theirs 
and was let to produce £3,000 a year, the capital value being therefore 
considered at £80,000. In this letter it was explained that the proposed 
loan from the Corporation would be effected and secured under their 
second Act of Parliament, which authorised them to borrow any sum not 
exceeding £520,000, and that the Company would assign to the Corporation 
the property of their undertaking, and some one or more of the future calls 
(one of {10 being amply sufficient, as it would produce £104,000), and the 
Rates, Tolls, &c. Under such a Mortgage the Corporation might at any 
time require the Directors to make a call of £x0 which would more than repay 
the advance, and in the meantime the security would consist of a property 
a small portion of which actually produced £3,000 a year, and upon the 
remainder nearly half a million had been spent, £160,000 of it in land. On 
this security the Committee decided to recommend the Council to invest 
the sum of £105,000 with the Company, an amount which appeared to be 
sufficient for the purpose in view, and the necessary instructions were given 
for the preparation of a Trust Deed, and eleven Trustees were nominated 
of whom the Bishop of Chester was one. 


These arrangements were not, however, allowed to be carried out 
without a protest from some of the Burgesses. On the 4th November a 
letter from the irrepressible Mr. Thomas Bolton, who appears to have 
led the opposition, was read to the Council objecting to the endow- 
ment of the Clergy out of the Corporate funds, and on the 13th a protest 
signed by 125 Burgesses against the whole proceedings of the Council was 
read at a special meeting. Nothing daunted, the Council resolved 
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that the proceedings of the Committee should be adopted, approved, 
ratified, and confirmed, and that the same be carried into effect. Pro- 
ceedings were immediately taken by the opposing parties, for on the 
following day an Injunction was made by the Master of the Rolls on the 
information of the Attorney-General at the relation of Thomas Bolton and 
Timothy Jevons restraining the Corporation from carrying into effect the 
proposed endowment of the Clergy. This necessitated further instructions 
to the Town Clerk (who had proceeded to London) to advise with Counsel 
as to the course to be pursued, and a deputation, consisting of the Mayor 
(James Aspinall), Bailiff Pownall, and Sir Thomas Brancker was appointed 
to proceed to London if necessary with full powers. On the 2nd December 
the Town Clerk reported the result of his mission to London, where under 
the advice of Counsel certain affidavits had been filed detailing the existing 
provisions made for the Rectors and Clergy, and also the entire 
proceedings of the Council, &c., and that upon these Affidavits a motion 
had been made before the Master of the Rolls on the 28th November to 
dissolve the Injunction, which motion had been fully argued by Counsel 
on both sides, and that the judgment of the Court was to be given yesterday. 
The precise terms of this Judgment are not recorded, but it is known that 
it was afterwards reversed by the Lord Chancellor. 

Pending an appeal to the House of Lords, negotiations were opened 
for a settlement of the question, which ultimately resulted in the passing 
of an Act in 1838 entituled “‘ An Act for uniting the Medieties of the Rectory 
of Liverpool in the County Palatine of Lancaster and for the better endow- 
ment thereof and of certain Churches in the said town.” (x and 2 Vict. 
c. 98). 

In the meantime the Municipal Corporations Act had become Law, 
whereby all stipends and allowances usually granted and paid by a Corporate 
Body to the Clergy during seven years prior to the passing of the Act became 
obligatory payments on the part of the Corporation. 

To shew their appreciation of the Council’s efforts to secure this perma- 
nent endowment fund, the Clergy held a meeting in the Blue Coat Hospital 
on the 17th December, 1835, and passed the following resolution :— 

“That the Clergy, deeply sensible of the important services rendered by the 
Common Council of Liverpool to the maintenance of true religion by the building of 
Schools and Churches and providing for the moral and religious Education of 
the People in the principles of the Established Church, are unwilling to permit the 
Members of the Present Council to render up their trust into other hands without 
expressing a grateful sense of the favour and protection which the Church has 
experienced from them; more particularly by their last act in securing, as far 
as lay in their power, the independence of the Clergy by a sufficient permanent 
provision for those Churches which before were inadequately endowed.” 


As we have seen the Rectory of Liverpool was held in medieties, but 
on the death of one of the Rectors the Act of 1838 provided that there 
should be thereafter only one Rector. 

The Corporation Churches remained under the control, or rather were 
supported or sustained by the Corporation for many years after this date, 
and it was not until the passing of the Liverpool City Churches Act of 1897 
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that, on payment of £95,000 to the Trustees appointed by that Act, the 
Corporation was freed and discharged from all further payments, obliga- 
tions, and liabilities whatsoever on account of the City Churches. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM 


We have endeavoured, however inadequately or imperfectly, to lay 
before our readers a story of Liverpool’s Municipal life, shewing it in many 
though not all the chequered phases of its eventful existence, as disclosed 
by the records of the Corporation. The numerous and varied incidents, 
grave and gay, in the history of the town, the many details of its misfortunes 
and hardships, and the valiant struggles it put forth to overcome the vissici- 
tudes besetting its path in order to attain the proud position it now holds, 
not only in the British Isles but all over the world, form a subject for deep 
reflection, sincere congratulation, and a solid basis for emulation in budding 
boroughs. 

As a fitting and necessary conclusion to our story we will advert to the 
passing of the Municipal Reform Act, which, by sweeping away most of 
the evils and anomalies existing under the old regimé, placed Municipal 
government upon a basis firm, secure, and honest, such as had never before 
been set down. 

The time had now arrived when a change in the administration of 
public affairs was considered not only desirable but essential and of national 
scope and importance.  Self-elected Councils had long been in great 
disfavour, and the prolongation of the system or its discontinuance were 
fast becoming subjects of intense interest and concern all over the country. 
As Pariiamentary reform had been advocated and successfully carried, so 
naturally Municipal electoral and administrative reform followed very closely 
and was indeed necessary for the completion of the general rearrangement 
of elective bodies. 

The abuses practised by Corporations had been matters of general, 
frequent, nay, constant complaint for 200 years, but not until the passing 
of the General Reform Bill were any steps taken or hopes entertained of 
reform in the Boroughs or their constitution. The work of reforming the 
Corporations was one that entailed a vast amount of labour on the part of 
those deputed to make the preliminary investigations necessary to collect 
evidence from the different Boroughs throughout the Kingdom, which 
evidence when completed occupied five printed folio volumes. But let us 
see how these enquiries were carried out with regard to Liverpool. 

In the first place it must be mentioneed that a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, consisting of 33 members, was appointed on the 14th 
February, 1833, to inquire into the state of Municipal Corporations in 
England, Wales, and Ireland, and to report to the House whether any and 
what defects existed in their constitutions and what measures it might in 
their opinion be most expedient to adopt for remedy thereof. This Com- 
mittee called before them and examined Corporate officers and other 
witnesses from various parts of the kingdom, and upon the evidence then 
obtained they agreed on a Report dated the 4th June following, in which 
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they expressed their decided opinion that a further and searching inquiry 
should be instituted, and for that purpose recommended the appointment 
of a Commission. On the 11th July an Address to his Majesty was moved 
in the House and agreed to, and on the 18th, in pursuance of that Address, 
a Commission was issued under the Great Seal. The Commissioners, 
numbering 20, opened their sittings in London on the znd September. Two 
of their number were appointed to each district into which the country was 
divided for this purpose, and George Hutton Wilkinson and Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, Esquires, were the Commissioners appointed to the district 
in which Liverpool was situate. The Mayor (Joseph Wright) received an 
official communication from the Commissioners fixing the 4th November, 
1833, for opening the Enquiry and giving notice of the subjects upon which 
information was required. A special meeting of the Council was held on 
the 1st November to take this communication into consideration, when the 
following resolution was passed :— 


“ Resolved that the Town Clerk and any Officers of this Corporation who may 
be required, do attend and give all such information as may be called for by these 
Commissioners; except that the Town Clerk be directed to decline answering 
enquiries into the Title of the Corporation to the Town Dues, or to produce any 
Deeds or Documents relating thereto, on account of the litigation still depending 
respecting the right of the Corporation to their receipt ; or to produce any other 
Deeds or Documents relating to the Estates and Property of the Corporation, 
which in his opinion, as the legal adviser of this Corporation, may be prejudicial 
to its rights and interests.” 


The Enquiry, which was of the most exhaustive description, was opened 
in the Sessions House, Chapel Street, on Monday, the 4th November, 1833, 
and continued until Saturday, the 30th, the witnesses being examined on 
oath. 

On the 4th December the Mayor formally reported to the Council the 
holding of the Enquiry, and stated that at its close the Commissioners 
expressed themselves perfectly satisfied with the manner in which the 
evidence and information had been given. The Town Clerk reported that 
he had employed a shorthand writer to take an accurate Minute of all 
the proceedings, and the Council resolved that the Shorthand Writer’s 
notes be copied and carefully examined and revised by the Town Clerk, and 
that the same be afterwards printed and a copy thereof sent to each member 
of the Council. This was no small order, for these notes, together with 
copies of the documents adduced in evidence, form a large folio volume of 
closely printed matter occupying 554 pages of evidence, &c., with 128 pages 
of appendix devoted to copies of the documents. This volume, of which 
the Corporation still retains copies, contains a mass of extremely interesting 
information and valuable items of record. The able, nay brilliant, speech 
of the Town Clerk (Thomas Foster) addressed to the Commissioners, taken 
as a summary of the early history and administration of the affairs of the 
Borough, was simply a masterpiece, and is well worthy of perusal. The 
testimony as to the upright dealings of the Corporation, as exhibited in his 
concluding words amply justifies a reference to them here. He said: “It is a 
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matter of the highest gratification to every member of the Common Council 
that at the end of this, the 24th day of the enquiry—an enquiry unexampled 
in the history of this town or of the country—it has been proved that for the 
last one hundred years at least there has been no transaction in that body 
of which they need to be ashamed, or anything which can be imputed to 
them as an act which they would not have done openly in the face of their 
fellow-townsmen.” 

Having so satisfactorily acquitted himself a resolution was passed 
unanimously ‘‘ that the cordial thanks of the Council be given to Thomas 
Foster, Esquire, the Town Clerk, for the great zeal, ability, and judgment 
displayed by him during the said enquiry and investigation before the 
Commissioners.” 

Some 18 months elapsed before the information obtained at the 
Municipal Enquiries developed into a legislative form, the Bill being intro- 
duced into Parliament about the middle of 1835, during the administration 
of Lord Melbourne. On the 17th June in that year a special Council was 
held, when the Mayor stated that he deemed it his duty to call that Council 
in consequence of having received a copy of the Bill to provide for the 
regulation of Municipal Corporations in England and Wales which had been 
brought into the House of Commons, and which he then submitted for 
consideration. The Council thereupon passed several resolutions, of which 
the following is the substance :— 


First they expressed consciousness of having always discharged their 
duties as a governing body with the utmost desire for the welfare and advan- 
tage of the town, and did not feel called upon to offer any opposition to the 
principle of the Bill so far as it related to the removal of the members of the 
Council and the substitution of another body by a different mode of election. 
That having in the execution of public works and improvements contracted 
a debt amounting to upwards of £1,000,000, secured by Bonds, &c., such 
debt should be recognised by Parliament, but as no provision was made in 
the Bill for its redemption, the same should be sought, and also that no 
material diminution of the Town, or other dues, should take place until the 
provision had been made for the liquidation of this debt andinterest. That 
the improvements and public works then uncompleted, and the Contracts 
entered into for the purchase of property should also be recognised, as well 
on behalf of the Council as of the individuals with whom such contracts had 
been made. That as the provisions of the Bill affecting the rights and 
privileges of Burgesses (so far as regarded the exemption from Town Dues 
and other tolls) who were not admitted free on the 5th June then instant 
appeared to deprive several hundred individuals who had completed their 
claims to admission, in addition to the just rights of several thousands, who, 
as apprentices, or sons of freemen, had an inchoate right to such freedom, 
it was the duty of the Council to cause the same to be represented to Parlia- 
ment. That as the present constitution of the Dock Trustees, both as to 
the mode of their election and the period for which they were elected was 
at variance with the provisions of the Bill, the Council deemed it a duty to 
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that Trust to represent these circumstances to Parliament in order that due 
Provision might be made to remedy the inconveniences which might arise 
from the Bill in its present form. Finally the circumstances of the patronage 
of the Rectory, the appointment and payment of the Clergy and the uphold- 
ing of the fabric of the Churches (all of which subjects we have lately referred 
to in detail) should be represented to Parliament with a view to their being 
recognised and confirmed. 

These resolutions were intended to relate only to such of the provisions 
of the Bill as appeared to the Council to require their attention, not with 
any object of offering opposition to the measure in its principle, but to 
protect those interests which had been confided to the Corporation for so 
long a series of years, and as the rights and interests of the Corporation 
were essentially involved in the proposed measure the Council resolved 
itself into a Committee for taking proper means, by Petitions and a deputa- 
tion to London, to effect the objects enumerated in their resolutions. 


On the roth July, 1835, the Mayor stated that a notice had been given 
in the House of Commons of a clause to be introduced into the Bill which 
if enacted would give power to the new Council to dispute Leases, Mortgages, 
and Sales made subsequently to the 5th June. The Corporation being 
owners of a vast estate this clause would naturally affect their interests to 
a large degree, and the Town Clerk was therefore instructed to endeavour 
to obtain a modification of it so as not to interfere with the ordinary business 
of the Corporation. 

These attempts on the part of the Council to obtain modifications of 
this great Bill to meet their own views savoured too much of special legisla- 
tion, and as such was not for a moment entertained by the promoters. The 
Council probably did not consider it in that light, or if they did, they assumed 
that concessions were due to a town of such importance as Liverpool. This 
is exemplified by the following petition to the House of Lords, which, by 
reason of its explanatory nature, though necessarily somewhat lengthy, we 
are induced to give in full. Theurgency for this petition arose by the Mayor 
informing the Council on the 25th July, 1835, that the Bill had passed the 
Commons and had been read the first time in the Lords; that the clauses 
still remained in it restricting’the future granting of Leases to a Term of 31 
years upon an annual rent; that the rights of freemen were only to be 
continued to those in being, their existing sons, and apprentices then serving 
and not in perpetuity, and that in other respects the Bill had not been so 
amended as to remove all the objections against which the Council had 
petitioned the House of Commons. On this statement the Petition to the 
House of Lords, to which we have referred, was ordered to be presented 
through Lord Wharncliffe. 


COPY OF THE PETITION 
‘“‘ That the Corporation of Liverpool is an Ancient Corporation by Prescription 
and has enjoyed and now possesses divers Franchises and Privileges as well by 
virtue of the Charters granted by the Predecessors of His present Most Gracious 
Majesty as of certain immemorial Customs existing therein ; And your Petitioners 
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beg humbly to represent to Your Lordships that the Estate and Property of the 
said Corporation was not acquired by any Royal or other Grant or Donation 
(except as to a very small portion formerly the site of the Castle now principally 
Jaid out in Public Streets) but that the Lordship and Town of Liverpool together 
with certain Ancient Royal Tolls and Duties payable heretofore to the Kings of 
England, and to former Dukes and Earls of Lancaster, and by them sold and 
transferred to different Individuals (from whom such Rights of Property have 
passed by Sale) have ultimately become vested in, and are now possessed and 
enjoyed by the said Corporation of Liverpool by Purchase ; That by virtue of this 
Property the said Corporation has been enabled from time to time greatly to 
improve the said Town of Liverpool and to defray very many of the charges and 
expenses of the Municipal Government of the same ; And your Petitioners beg 
to represent to Your Lordships that as the present governing body of the said 
Corporation they have been solely infiuenced in the disposition and management 
of the Corporate Funds by an anxious desire to affect such objects as would most 
contribute to the welfare and comfort of the Inhabitants at large, as well as of the 
Burgesses and Members of this Corporation by promoting general Improvements 
and Works of solid Public utility; And they have the satisfaction to believe that, 
for the most part their efforts have been successful and duly appreciated ; Nor 
is it denied that much has been effected by their means in extending the Public 
Buildings, and promoting the Interests of those Institutions which are admitted 
to reflect so much credit on the Town. 


“Your Petitioners have the satisfaction also to state that, upon the most 
searching examination before the Commissioners appointed by His Majesty for 
inquiring into Municipal Corporations in England and Wales, during a protracted 
period of Twenty-four days, in which Your Petitioners freely produced for inspection 
and investigation every Book, Account and Document relating to their Estate 
and Management, no Evidence was given, nor was it attempted to be proved that 
any illegal or improper application of the Funds had occurred, nor was there scarcely 
any allegation made—none which was not fully rebutted by evidence—to impugn 
the integrity of Your Petitioners as the Governing body of the said Corporation. 
In proof of which your Petitioners beg to subjoin the following admission which 
even the Commissioner has made in his Report on this subject, viz. : “‘_It must be 
admitted that in the main the Corporation have evinced economy and good manage- 
ment in their Affairs; that as Magistrates they are attentive to their Duties, and 
careful of the due regulation of the Borough, and that, as its Governing body their 
Conduct seems to be materially influenced by a desire to promote its welfare.”’ 


“Your Petitioners observe that an Act is now depending in Your Lordships’ 
House entituled ‘ An Act to provide for the Regulation of Municipal Corporations 
in England and Wales.’ That whilst Your Petitioners do not seek to interpose 
opposition to such measures as Parliament may deem necessary for the future 
Government of this Corporation, they feel bound to represent to Your Lordships 
that the Provisions of the said Act are detrimental in several important particulars 
to the future welbeing of the Town of Liverpool, and to the Corporate Estate 
that others have been inserted in the said Act during its progress through the 
House of Commons which appear to Your Petitioners to call for the most deliberate 
consideration and attention of your Lordships. 


“Your Petitioners represent that the average income of the said Corporation 
upon a Calculation of the last Five Years is upwards of One hundred and eight 
thousand Pounds per Annum, of which Fifty five thousand Pounds per annum is 
derived from the Rents and Profits of the real Estate of the Corporation, and its 
Market Tolls, and other similar sources, and Fifty three thousand Pounds per 
Annum arises from a Toll or Duty paid upon the Importation and Exportation of 
Goods, Wares and Merchandizes into and from the said Port and Town and its 
dependencies 3 and from the payment of which Toll and Duty the Burgesses of the 
said Corporation have always hitherto been exempted and free. 
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“Your Petitioners further humbly represent that the before mentioned real 
Estate of this Corporation comprizes nearly one half of the Town of Liverpool 
(the contents of which being about Two thousand two hundred Acres and the 
proportion belonging to the Corporation upwards of One thousand Acres) and that 
the greatest part of this Estate is occupied by Houses, Warehouses and other 
Buildings and not more than One hundred and fifty Acres consists of unbuilt Land 
and therefore capable of being granted upon Building Leases. That this property 
has hitherto been always demised upon long Leases either for three Lives and 
Twenty One Years, or for Seventy five Years, and which Leases have been granted 
upon the payment of a Fine calculated according to fixed Tables, which are publicly 
known to all the Inhabitants of the said Town. 

““And your Petitioners further represent that large sums of Money have 
either been advanced upon Mortgage or otherwise, whereby the Lessees of the 
Corporation Estate have been enabled to improve the Property demised, by the 
erection of extensive Warehouses, Houses and other valuable Property, or such 
sums have been expended and the said Buildings erected by the said Lessees out of 
their own means, and that such disposition of the said Property by Lessees of 
Seventy five Years, renewable upon Fines, has hitherto been attended with mutual 
advantage to the Corporation and the \Lessees, but which advantage Your 
Petitioners submit will be entirely destroyed if such Property can only hereafter 
be demised as is provided in the said Act. 

“Your Petitioners further humbly represent to Your Lordships that by the 
Provisions of the Reform Act the Right or Franchise of Voting for Members to 

- serve in Parliament was guaranteed to the Freemen or Burgesses of this Corporation 
in perpetuity, but Your Petitioners observe with regret that by the Provisions of 
the Act now before Your Lordships such Right is only continued to the existing 
Freemen, their sons now born, and their Apprentices now serving. Your Petitioners 
humbly represent that such enactment is a violation of the Reform Act which it 
was believed would remain a final measure, and that the hardship thus inflicted 
without any charge of abuse or any conviction of Offence is much increased by the 
deprivation imposed by this Act, of the Right which the Burgesses of this Corpora- 
tion have hitherto enjoyed in electing Annually their Chief Magistrate. 

‘* Your Petitioners also observe that by the said Act the exemption from the 
payment of Town Dues which has hitherto been the privilege of the Freemen of 
this Corporation is also to be limited to Freemen now existing, to their sons now 
born, and to their Apprentices now serving, but Your Petitioners submit to Your 
Lordships that upon every Constitutional and Legitimate Principle it is just that 
future Freemen in all time to come should continue to enjoy the same advantages 
and privileges as their Predecessors. 


“Your Petitioners further represent to Your Lordships that the Patronage of 
the Rectory and Parish of Liverpool is vested in this Corporation and that Your 
Petitioners have now the Appointment of several of the Clergy officiating in this 
Parish and for the better maintenance of such Clergy in their responsible and 
important functions Your Petitioners have hitherto paid out of the Corporate 
Funds, Stipends and Allowances to such Clergy, and they humbly submit that 
inasmuch as such Stipends and Allowances do not exceed a very moderate provision 
for such Clergy, Your Lordships protection should be extended to them and due 
provision should be made in the said Act for securing a proper succession of Clergy 
to serve hereafter in this Parish and that the said Stipends and Endowments 
should be more effectually provided for than at present is contained in the said Act. 

‘“‘- Your Petitioners beg leave further to represent to Your Lordships that the 
Borough of Liverpool as fixed by the said Act contains a space of more than double 
the magnitude of the Ancient Borough, and that the addition comprized therein 
is formed out of four several adjacent Townships, but it is proposed to be enacted 
by the measure now before Your Lordships that the Estate and Funds of this 
Corporation which are chiefly within the Ancient Borough of Liverpool and belong 
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to the Mayor Bailiffs and Burgesses of Liverpool are to be expended in an equal 
degree in the Improvement and Municipal Government of the parts of such four 
Townships as the said Ancient Borough and without any corresponding contribu- 
tion from the parts of such four Townships to the same inasmuch as the great 
Income of this Corporation must be expended before any Borough Rate can be laid 
under the Provisionscontained in the said Act, and thereby the said parts of the said 
Townships will be relieved from the necessity of any Taxation for those purposes. 

“Your Petitioners humbly state that in the allegations before set forth they 
have comprized such matters as appear most injurious to the future welfare of this 
Borough, but from the extensive and complicated Interests which devolve upon 
Your Petitioners as the Governing Body of this Corporation as well also as in 
their Character of Trustees of the Docks in which are implicated the welfare not 
only of the Trade of this great Port but of the Trading and Commercial Interests of 
the Country at large Your Petitioners submit to Your Lordships deliberate con- 
sideration the expediency and advantage of separating the Concerns and Govern- 
ment of this Corporation from a measure intended for the general Government 
of all the Corporations of England and Wales with scarce any of which this 
Corporation can be justly compared either in reference to the extent and variety 
of the Interests committed to its charge or to the amount and importance of its 
Estate and Revenues, and that you would exempt this Corporation from the 
Provisions of the said Act and provide for the future Government of the same 
by a separate and specific Act of the Legislature for that purpose. 

“Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray Your Lordships that the said Act 
may not passintoa Lawasitnowstands, but that the grievances and inconveniences 
set forth in this Petition may be effectually provided for, or that if Your Lordships 
shall not exempt this Corporation from the said Act that you will be pleased to take 
the several matters alledged in this Petition into Your most serious consideration 
and afford protection to the Burgesses ef this Corporation and their Descendants 
in the enjoyment of all their Rights and Privileges, and that Your Petitioners 
may be heard by themselves their Counsel and Witnesses in support of the allega- 
tions herein set forth, and that Your Lordships will grant Your Petitioners such 
relief as to Your Lordships shall seem meet. And Your Petitioners will ever 
pray, &c. 

“Given under the Common Seal of the said Town the 25th of July 1835.” 


Notwithstanding the efforts of the Council to obtain modifications of 
the Bill, it passed through the Lords, certainly after several important 
amendments, on the 7th September, 1835. 

On the 7th October following the Mayor announced to the Council that 
the Act had passed both Houses of Parliament, and had received the Royal 
Assent on the gth September, and that his Majesty had postponed the day 
of election of the new Council to the 26th December, upon the declaration 
of which Election the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Councilmen, and all 
other members of the Common Council, by whatever name or style they 
might be known, would then go out of office and their whole powers and 
duties then cease, but that according to the Act the present Mayor and 
Bailiffs would continue to hold their respective offices until the election of 
the new Council and Mayor. 

The Council then offered their respectful thanks to his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, to the Most Honourable the Marquis of Salisbury, and to 
Lords Wharncliffe and Skelmersdale for the kind attention afforded by them 
to the several deputations from the Council when in London, and for the 
assistance rendered by them in furtherance of the objects solicited by the 
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Petitions from the Council ; and the Mayor was requested to communicate 
that resolution to each of those Noblemen. 

Thus terminated the career of the old Common Council of Liverpool 
which had existed in one form or other since the granting of Henry III.’s 
Charter in 1229. This event was a momentous one for Liverpool, and as 
a summary of the powers upon which she based her government, a final 
reference to the Charters may here be made as a reminder. In Henry III.’s 
Charter the “ Burgesses’ only are mentioned, but it is probable that the 
affairs of the newly-made Borough were managed by a select few who in all 
likelihood would be officers of the ‘‘ Gild ” created by that Charter. All the 
subsequent Charters down to that of Charles I. (1626) use the same term, 
but in the latter Charter it is enlarged to the “ Mayor, Bailiffs, and Bur- 
gesses,”” and is curiously so used as if such a title had been previously 
applied, as the Charter opens by reciting that Liverpool is an ancient and 
populous town and port, and the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses of the 
aforesaid town, from a time whereof the memory of man exists not to the 
contrary, have had, used, and enjoyed divers liberties, &c., by reason of 
certain Charters of late Kings and Queens of England made and granted to 
them and their predecessors by the name of the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Bur- 
gesses, &c., or by some other name or names, &c., but makes no reference 
to a Council. The abrogated Charter of Charles II. (1677) mentions the 
Mayor, Bailiffs, and Burgesses, but ordains that there shall be sixty persons 
to be called the Common Council. The Charter of James II. (1685), which 
superceded Charles II.’s, ordained that sixty-one honest and discreet men 
should be called the Common Council, which included the Mayor and 
Bailiffs. Then comes the Charter of William III. (1695), commonly known 
as the Governing Charter, ordaining that forty-one honest and discreet men 
of the Burgesses of the aforesaid town should be the Common Council, which 
number likewise included the Mayor and Bailiffs. So the constitution of 
the Council remained down to the Act of 1835. 
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L’ENVOI 


In taking a last long affectionate farewell of all my readers, it seems 
hardly possible to supplement the foregoing records with any remarks that 
may add either to their value or interest. I have endeavoured to tell the 
story of Liverpool’s progress as plainly as possible and in such a way that 
those who run may read, and those who read may learn. 


There are many items left out of this recital that might have especial 
interest to some people, while others are inserted that will probably appeal 
to but a few, and it seems scarcely necessary to explain that to cater for the 
wants of both would be impossible unless the work were extended to a much 
greater length than has been considered necessary or expedient. The 
facilities courteously afforded by the Corporation of Liverpool to aid 
enquirers after any particular point with regard to the history of Liverpool 
generally, or of the parts played by individuals in that history, are such as 
to render a detailed or minute reference to many episodes and incidents 
superfluous in a work of this description. Hence as far as possible the object 
of treating only of those matters having some direct bearing upon the progress 
and development of the town has been held steadily in view, and the 
result is confidently left to the indulgent criticism of my readers. 


Attempts have been made at sundry times by various people to compile 
a history of our town. Years have been spent in collecting materials for a 
work so interesting and desirable by such able archeological enthusiasts as 
Baines, Troughton, Enfield, Gregson, Okill, and others, but all in vain. 
Life has proved too short to complete an undertaking so exacting in its 
nature, although so meritorious in its aims, so highly interesting in its 
character, so instructive in its detail, and so lastingly beneficial to posterity, 
that up to the present we are without a complete history of our phenominally 
wonderful City. And so it must remain until some young genius comes 
forward who can afford to devote the number of years of earnest and con- 
centrated energy, labour, and skilful attention necessary to produce such a 
work (even with the materials already at hand) before we can hope for or 
expect a really authentic and complete history of Liverpool. 


Many desultory historical fragments have been published from time to 
time, very interesting and very good in their way, but there has always been, 
in the best of them, palpable omissions and inaccuracies, both as to dates 
and facts, as well as a lack of finality, misleading and productive of disap- 
pointment alike to student and general reader. 


Tracing the early history of Liverpool’s progress through the 285 years 
here reviewed strongly suggests a wide scope for future writers to describe 
its further and perhaps more wonderful development. This narrative 
ceases at a time when everything points to a future greatness undreamed 
of in the old Common Council’s philosophy. Factiousness was brought to 
an end, anomalies and injustices such as had existed were swept away and 
equitable principles established by an Act which placed Local Government 
upon a firm, just, and lasting basis. 
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Notwithstanding all the care and cost bestowed and expended upon the 
town by the Corporation as far as their means would allow, the streets for 
the most part remained narrow, tortuous, ill-paved, and ill-sewered. They 
were lined by mean-looking and incommodious shops and dwellings; a 
large number of the people were living in unhealthy cellars and bottle-necked 
Courts, some of which unfortunately exist even to the present day. Public 
Parks were unknown, and the erection of such handsome and substantial 
buildings as now adorn our principal thoroughfares never (with the excep- 
tion of the Town Hall) entered the minds of the City Fathers of that time. 
It would be idle to draw a comparison between those days and the present, 
as the transformation must be apparent to all, yet one cannot resist the 
impulse naturally felt of instancing the vastly improved streets, the palatial 
buildings, the extensive line of docks providing ample and safe accommoda- 
tion for the largest vessels in the world, the almost perfect housing and 
sanitary conditions of the town andits suburbs, the excellent water supply 
and lighting arrangements, together with many other conspicuous improve- 
ments upon old-time methods and conditions which tell their own tale. 
These are but a few of the advantages we enjoy in the present age, obtained 
it is true by a vast expenditure of money and thought, but to fully realise 
the improved conditions it is desirable to know something of the past. If 
this knowledge has in some degree been imparted, or placed within reach by 
a perusal of the preceding pages, not only will a sympathetic feeling for the 
lot of our progenitors be engendered, but a satisfactory appreciation of the 
advantages attaching to our present conditions of living will be established. 
This consummation has at least been one of the earnest desires and efforts 
of THE AUTHOR. 
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